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PREFACE 


This volume appears in response to the needs of one of my 
classes, and is meant to supply a part of the necessary background 
for the study of Greek and Latin masterpieces in standard English 
translations, and to stimulate and rectify the comparison of ancient 
with modern literature. But I hope it will be useful also to classi- 
cal students in the narrower sense, and trust it may in some fashion 
promote the study of Greek in America, if only by striking a blow 
at the provincial notion that we have nothing to learn from the 
past. 

Doubtless there is an element of chance in the selection of mate- 
rials for a volume like this. Indeed, I must admit at the outset 
my inability to secure from the publishers the right to reprint 
Butcher’s first essay (What We Owe to Greece) in Some Aspects 
of the Greek Genius, and Livingstone’s third chapter (The Note 
of Directness) in The Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us, both 
of which I would gladly have included. But aside from these I 
may affirm that the choice is probably less fortuitous than may 
appear on the surface, since I have been guided by conscious prin- 
ciples in selecting and rejecting materials, and for the most part 
in arranging the materials selected. 

Of purposeful omissions, what shall I say? I seem to have read 
much (of course, not all) of what has latterly been written on the 
nature of the Greek genius and its legacy to modem times; and 
a great deal of what is said on the topic strikes me as misleading. 
Partly under the influence of Boeckh and Croiset, I have, in the 
course of a dozen years, formed a somewhat definite notion of the 
Greek spirit, and have come almost instinctively, and yet for defi- 
nite reasons, to eliminate what have seemed to me perilous devia- 
tions from a true perspective. One could not very well proceed 
otherwise. 

The selections have been taken from humbler and loftier, and 
from more or less erudite, sources. I have had to keep in mind 
the probable effect of the part and the whole upon a certain kind 
of student, and have not scrupled to use any legitimate means to 
this end, however remote and abstract, or however homespun the 
means (as, for example, in the Introduction) may be; it is better 
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to risk the ridicule of the unsympathetic than to fail in attaining 
one’s object. The most important of all the selections, the key- 
stone of my arch, is my translation from Boeekh’s 
und Methodologie der Philologischen Wissenschaften. No apology 
need be made for the length of this extract from a hook of extraor- 
dinary significance in modem classical scholarship! hut one that is 
sadly neglected by our day and generation. The selection niiiy not 
offer easy reading, for Boeckh makes heavy demiuuls upon the 
translator, yet to the judicious student it will serve as a toucliitoiie 
for the worth of other characterizations of antiquity. 

There may, in point of fact, be slight differences of opinion in 
the various authors represented. But when allowance is niacie for 
the diversity of sources, and the variety of special purposes eiiler^ 
tained by the several writers, I trust that one selection will not 
often contradict another in any serious way, but that nil wilt in 
the long run reinforce one another in such fashion that casual error 
will make no lasting impression, and substantial truth, eonstnntly 
reappearing, will disengage itself from what is accidental, ainl lake 
firm possession of the memory. 

As for the order, an attempt has been made, when* posailih*, to 
let one selection lead up to another, sometimes by a more super^ 
ficial, sometimes by a deeper, association of ideas. In gmienil th«^ 
sequence is this. We pass from the external environment of the 
Greeks to a characterization of the race, arul of Athens at the 
zenith of its power. Then come three intermediate seletqions {from 
Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Profe^saor Murray, and 
Professor Rand), representing the links between tin* ancient ainl 
the modern world. And finally, beginning with Dr. Dagoiars 
remarks on Milton’s use of classical mythology, we have a stories of 
essays and extracts more directly concerned with modern times 
and the surviving element of antiquity. It will he fotnul, howt*ver, 

I that virtually every writer here included has dwelt with some force 
upon the relation of Greece to the modern era or our own day. 
An occasional reference to Rome and Latin literatun*, as inter’ 
mediary between Hellenism and modern times, coultl not lie 
avoided — ^nor has there been any desire to avoid it, in th«* Ilildiog^ 
raphy or elsewhere. Even so, the title of the IsKik does not 
improperly indicate the contents. 

Apart from any special interest they may have for studmtfs of 
literature, I could wish that the characterizations of the Gret*k no*** 
might meet the eye of the geographer and anthropologist. I {living 
rather in mind the modem European nations ami America, l*Vmh 
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ricli Ratzel used to deplore the scarcity of such characterizations 
from the hands of competent writers. And indeed, such appraisals 
as that of the American character in Bryce’s American Common- 
wealthy or that of the French in Lanson’s Histoire de la Litterature 
Frangaise, or even the suggested characterization of the English in 
Jespersen’s Growth and Structure of the English Language, are 
rare. Whether any considerable number exists for the Hebrew 
race I cannot say; one thinks, of course, of Matthew Arnold’s 
‘Hebraism and Hellenism,’ and the like, which would hardly con- 
tent the scholar and the scientist. If the number is large, it would 
be well to collect them and publish certain excellent specimens. 
Meanwhile, is it not worth noting that for the Greek race, which 
would commonly be chosen as typical of humanity, we have very 
many of these characterizations 1 So far as I am aware, the present 
volume, designed in the main for other purposes, constitutes the 
first attempt to present a body of such material. 

Finally, I have the pleasant duty of thanking several of my 
friends and pupils for direct assistance and helpful suggestions, 
of which I availed myself particularly in the translations; and of 
expressing my obligations to the authors and publishers who have 
kindly allowed me to reprint copyright material. These obligations, 
as I hope, are all fully recorded in the proper places. 

Lane Cooper. 

Ithaca, New York, 

June 15, 1917. 
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TiiH HlC}NiFtl*ANc’E CIF TilF VhAHHlVH^ 

II V hxxK i'mmm 

Til#' itfi'rittiin^ cif ^iii4 llritiif in ii fmmimu i»f lif«% yrt iti»* 

Iiiitfiifigt*ii iifp tnitlml Wliiit H 

Il'iit*!' it m iiItt^riHl, III! liiiigiiiii^^r m ihn%4, Tii*i **1' 

Mjti'iirt^ fif Miltnii, iiiitl tif Triiiiysii^ii, tlriiil, I1ii* y*ni 

iilIrriHt liiilf iin litnir iiitu in tlr-ml, iitiil |}ir;»ii* if 

s|itiki^fi, Wiiiil4 l*t' ityiiiic iw m fti*vr tt-nv htirit 

1%'inilti iilr«^ii«ly liiivr nwiiy iiiut iity t'k^iiin »»iir 

yctti iHiiikt iisif kiifsW’, mtm^ fur it winihl nnl yi’l liiivi^ itil«t 
lirifiic. Vtiiir tif liiilf III! Ii«tir r#iii rnmly 1*#^ 

ilijil tlirH*^ nyiliititrn I Hiiinr Uvis Hiiir*% 

filiiiuht yait rriid IIp'Iii ii"riiilit l»«* l»r«*iitliiiii|f iiifiiifi thm 

TtiitiiltM til lilt itlfiiiiittrl mliFli Knii!iiii4 iiiul 

tiwr III ({rrmt iiiiit Iti#' 

Hkrwiiir mu hr t»rfni||tit tii HiV nnniii.. Hu, luu, wii.li tli^ 
tif ■■ Itrr#' lli*^ vitfili/iiiif |tr*i*‘**M^ iFwiituN n ruii' 

wit'iiw rEjiriiiiiliir** uf Itiit i'tiinirrr, tlitil writ 

Kfiglbh ttiitFtllt'4, in Mnur Cwtiirlt til I»u$nl mmm j 

tu mimy, Ami m Virifit, tlml fuiitii. wtnrh fur living Imut^ 
«firt‘ii*t fill hriiiitt II i^lmiiit «f «|fri*r}i. *Why ihm,* H.ciiiii 

iifirr iririilitiniiiii jiiit Itivp itf llm 4riiri4, 'Why Ihrii *li4 
I tiiifr ttiu Urt^rli !iiii||iii.i||r ill ivtiirti fikit mmm 

Jllslii nkllfltl ill Iti*^ likr filhtr^, IllitI I'i 

I4m*rrlfy viiiii ; yul \ui,i4 Iw hitfrr In my t*#iyi.4i ImU* Ainl #*.* I 
«iiji|ifiii.f Virifil tii Ihwiiiri rtiililrsni, whrii f**rr*.i4 i*i Iriirii 

Ittiii iw I Itin fillirr, tlifflinilly, m frttlli, tlm uf h-uru 

ifif II ftirmnii .fi|iriiili!ri| !« it, iirrn wiih null fill i|ir 

m*m u( ttrrriiiii ftihlm. * Tlnw AiigiiMiiiir, m tlu^ fustrih r«ntiitr%- uf 
wtllll wr riilt 'liiir rfii.* Wrfi’ lii^ lit In .tiny, iiii4 frrr t*.» |n««k 

t Fitr iifi !»■» iti« %"ii|ifinp t si4«|4iB4 ini *»# nui^nm^ 

t|tf|iV#tfp.4 lltp Kti^lwli *'4ti|i %tf Urtii %i^mn 14^ 
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his studies, what courses would he cunningly avoi<lt Courses in 
the ‘dead languages’! A dead language, then, is one that stniu' 
persons are too indolent to learn — or, when they attempt to learn 
it, they find their spirits running bankrupt. To tell tlm truth, 
the written language remains just what it wus and is, a fountam 
of life if it be Greek, and something less if it be Choetaw ; hut tlie 
discovery is made that certain persons, who seemed to he alive, 
are dead to the language. Lacking some measure of vitiility «r 
sensitiveness, they desire, as they say, to study the ttiiiigH of the 
present. 

■What is the present? Is it this minute, or day, or ymrl In it 
'our era'? And what is onr era? Not the past ten years eerliiinly. 
Strictly speaking, the present can hardly be anything tliat i« past, 
the very form of words precludes this. We may tleiM*rihe Ihit 
present as an advancing line, and only a line, between the fill itre, 
of which we know nothing (save through a stinly of the piwt), mid 
the past, from which, if we choose our methods winety, we iiiiiy 
learn much. Paradoxically enough, we eau only know the present 
when it has ceased to be such, and has beeomt^ history, Ida* piiaf 
is the field of human experience; if recorded, it in tin* field t»f 
human knowledge. Accordingly, for the individual, Hpeiiking more 
generally, the present is so much of human ex|>erieiu»i' ns lie itiny 
at any moment revive within himself. For the artiHitn it iiiiiy 
include his memory of the last strike; for the Htatesman it may 
embrace the political and economic history of Kurope mid Aiiii*rieii 
from the age of Pericles in Athens to this very day. It in one thing 
for Milton, who first relived the life of antiijuity m a stdiolar, then 
served his country as an officer of state, and finally laH|«ioillied the 
best he knew in human life to succeeding ages in his immortiil 
poetry. It is another thing for the modern youth who hmm tin* 
word 'Czar' or 'Kaiser,' and does not recognize in it a Imtiii word 
which for twenty centuries has issued daily from the lips of living 
men; and who does not know that 'Christ' is a Clre«*k wiiril lliiil 
will never die. 

There are, then, no dead languages, though ther«» lie iiieii iiiitl 
women who have a name that they live, and are clead. And 
present is either a line without breadth, or it is a tract ns extensive 
and as full of life and meaning as the insight of the Mtudeiil rmt 
make it. The only real limit is the measure of his sympntliy, tf*^ 
fills the present with life and meaning by a study of tlie 

By a study of all the past? No, that is impossifile; no iim^ eoitltl 
examine all the records of the past, or even all the miun onon. tly 
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II Htudy cif till* inmi tm N»n lluit %vtll iii>t 

hr wimK Kv«‘ry 4 tH‘iii{r in tiitir tiiw \mni i% piwt trn m%d 

II tlrnidt^ tir ii mifiiry mmt liiivr Hiiiiirttiiiin tti rmiiiiiurmi il hryuntl 

tlir flirt tliiif. it 11 rriiiiiii thitr, Wr will |irriiiit thr Ijni- 

Inriitii In wiy tliiil t« tiiiii nin* firriiiil m m iii.^triirlivr ii.»i iinnltirr, 
jiiiirr lir mmt iitiil Itiiil, in tirthn* !«» knnw^ niir m n hklHrinii 

tir iiiiinl kiinm^ iiiiiiiy fliit fm* tttr riul.H ii |srrliiuiiiiiry 

niiiriilknt, ivr iitir.'i.l itllnw tliiil miiiir liiivr 34 .|iiiwn ii iiinrr* 

iitiiiiitliiftl lifi^ tiiiiii nliirr^, Aiiil tii*^ fitrltirr hiwk tnir rirli nini , 

fitiil |irrimt liiiiiiirtiii tri ftt\ witliiii rrrnrtlrtl libhiry, llir Innurr %%ill 
if. filler lirrti «ltlt!irit itliii rllirtililtrit |iy ttir iflflrtl iii ^ 

fllltl lirfirr tlir rtriirrf illlit wtU hr- U% m, ' , 

WilnrHM tlir gmil imr tif rmitivr iirli%'iiy ill Urtwr: for iiii 
|irrlllliiili tif wr tif III tliiy Iirr iiulrlilnt fir«t t»» ttw |io«nn^ f|ll4 
fitlirr %Vi'irk-« of lirl tlirliwrh'ril, liirti lo tlir rrilir:^ *»f Ah'-lOltiitrift, 
tllrli III liir lilrfitry llirii Ilf iloflir, thru, ill la Itii^ 

AgrH, thru fti fill* Mrlialiir^ af llir ttiilain, ililtrli, iitiit 

■ ttirll fa ftir iif Fnilirr Iifi4 lirriiiitliy, ^lli4 

filliilly til ftir lii^l grttmiliaii of Irfifianl inrii in rv^^ry rivsli^«f‘4 
tlllliiiil, 

r>lia inilrnt llitii in tkmr hm la $4ri| 

III II rnmlmmly in titiiiimi Itfr, To m-yrr mtr mnm*-rUm% ^ith tlin^ 

fiiwl. iniltiiiii all frain tititiniinly , it 

iilitijiliy i it- iiiafiiii «t*»i|tln Ainittiar niiii la aiii|ihiws^r mtr 

iiwfl of iir!r**liiiK «ir |trrit«N af nrili/iiliait far mtmmtr .alii4y 
m r«|inniilly ttaMarvinn it. Wlnil mr j>rria«liif 

ft, %v$tt lia rri|irr4r4 Ifllll ttir rjHwti whtrti jiiiPi wiwll vilnUy Iflttli- 

riirnt Ilia nil! lira «f mtd nf |wa|4r.«t likr niir 

tiwii Ifllll ttari%^a frtitii Kitrafir, m rn'tiiil wr riilt Ilia of 

tinr rfii, yriirii tliiil fiiriiifilia4 ttir mnrhl wiili » MiriulMiii 
I'lifitiii, If it m Itir fiiiirtiiiti iif tiiifiiiiiir la prm%4r !ii#iiikiii4 

with II <^ 1141 ’ #ii$4 avrf nirirr* r«iittr4 i4aitl af liiMnuti lif*% 

iiii4 thun til tiiiika lifa iiiitra iiiiii tiitira iifitifnliiiiF ttwrr **4111 hr hitln 
ttfiiilil liM f,tt rrftttiry flinl tif^i rtniiiiinN thr iilfriiiton of 

ft m f!ir miHiry t^itiliriannii tlir hf*- of tit*4 ilir 

Ilf tli;^ iflllll»*4llltr tlir t4iiaf 4®-*ritfi$«*iil hy %irlita 

tif wltiril rtfir liiliy il|t4ll4«’' it III tilir ’n I^%|frri*"nrr m li III 

flrrrl; riititiiiiiinif faiir hi«t||rii|t}iir^, With n «.»**|tn4 i« on*-, of ilnosi, 
IH'rlily iiiir li’tfrT'i, iiii4 II vi’iiaii ni! raiiitnaiily ini#inii4rr^h**»4 hf 
Ifiii.tir iiliti rr'iirt nlmUt itio wnrk iiitira llifiii lltry rrfi4 thr Work 
tl»4f. ftrrr ivn liiirr lltr living iiii4 Ufa rarar4 of m liitmon 

stiriil aiiiiiili|in.t lliiil wa trfiii ft, tut liiiinaf tnininn, l»iil 4i%if»r In 
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spite of constajit misinterpretation, it is ! ofiible 

May I add that a so-called higher education which dots . 

the student to read the highest things as they ought to be u ^ 
not worthy of the name? Yet a good teacher of Greek tan p t 
any intelligent undergraduate in America into vital contact wi 
the New Testament within the space of three or four monthH. 

Next in importance we may set the tMrteenth century, the airo 
which of all whose memory remains to us [except the one junt 
mentioned] produced the greatest number of p*eat men. 
the age of Frederick the Second, Lewis the Ninth, Simon of Mont- 
fort, Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon; the age which saw the revival 
of painting in Cimabue and Giotto, of sculpture in Nicholas; wdule 
Amiens and Westminster, the Old Palace of Florence and the Holy 
Field of Pisa, are living evidence of what it could do in the noblest 
of all the arts.'^ It was the representative century of the Mitklb* 
Ages, which have given us the modern nations of Europe, matleni 
as distinct from Roman law, government through elected deputies, 
modern languages and modern poetry in the vernacular, the l>iraie 
Comedy, and the French cathedrals. Here again the contribution 
of the epoch may be summarily described as the establishment of 
an ideal pattern for the life of posterity. How clearly mny 
behold this exalted ideal of humanity as it forms, reforms, and 
transcends itself in the poem of Dante — ^in the poet himself as hi* 
travels from Hell through Purgatory to Heaven, in his Virgil, 
type of the wisdom of classical antiquity, in Matilda, in Beatric»<% 
in Bernard, rising ever higher until, snffused with the light of tlie 
eternal, the human is merged in the divine! Nor am I awart^ of 


any substitute from the rest of secular literature that will per^ 
form in the education of our youth just the service that this potun 
will render if properly studied, that is, in connection with its agt». 
Assuredly, in more than one respect the classics will not take its 
place. 

Then what of the value of the classics? The representative agt* 
of classic literature, and this must mean of Greece, the humlrtKl 
years or so from Pericles to Alexander, we shall not rate too higli 
if we put it third in importance among the epochs that have Bervcnl 
to form and fashion modern life. That the influence of 
h^ been exerted upon Europe mainly through the instrumc*ntality 
of Rome does not at the moment concern us. And that modern 
Europe has learned grammar through Latin (which is a better way 
than trymg to learn it from modern English) rather than from 

2 Arthur Jolm Butler, The Turgatory of Dante, Preface, p. xil 
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Greek (wMcli is better still) — ^tbis need not detain ns, either; 
though no one could wish more ardently than the writer that the 
present generation might take this now neglected discipline more 
seriously. How indeed are we to study economies, or pedagogy, or 
domestic science (the latest fads, yet all with names betraying the 
vitality of Greek and Latin), when our pupils cannot keep the 
peace between two nouns and a verb, much less appreciate the 
meaning of scientific terms? — ^for our scientific terminology is still 
supplied by persons who know the ancient tongues. The value, 
disciplinary or otherwise, of linguistic study, however, great as it 
is in the case of the classics, is not my topic. My topic is the signifi- 
cance of the human ideal, considered in outline, which classic 
Greece transmitted to imperial Rome, and hence to modem times. 

I have already tried to define this ideal in a negative way, for \ 
it has its limitations. The Magnanimous Man of the Nicomachean 
Ethics falls short, far short, of the Christian ideal; and, wise 
though she be, that reverend dame, Diotima, who unlocks the final 
truth for Socrates, has not the depth of knowledge, and has none 
of the tenderness, of Dante’s Beatrice. The dialogues on love of 
Plato, his Phaedrus and Symposium, show what could be done by 
the Greek who was nearest in soul to the Christian, in representing 
the highest aspirations of the human heart; but they are pale and 
cold beside Dante’s Vita Nuova, not to speak of the Thirteenth 
Chapter of First Corinthians. The mediaeval doctrine of ‘the 
gentle heart, ’ which created a literature of its own with the sweet 
new style of modern poetry, and which underlies our present-day 
notions of a lady and a gentleman, we shall hardly look for in the 
writings of pagan Greece and pagan Eome ; occasionally, not often, 
we may find a something of the sort; the thing itself is lacking, 
unless perhaps in Virgil, in a few passages where he seems to be 
scarcely pagan. 

For all that, when we have made allowance for his lack of f 
Christian humility, and of ‘the gentle heart,’ the Magnanimous ! 
Man of Aristotle continues to be illuminating as a standard by ‘ 
which to judge the aims and deserts of our Eoosevelts, Tafts, and j 
Wilsons; the, goddess Athena still typifies the utmost exaltation.' 
of pure intellect ; and the myths of Plato still serve to disengage ; 
our higher from our lower impulses, and to put the higher in com- ^ 
mand. Above all, the Republic of Plato will never fail to attain \ 
its end as often as it is studied. The unthinking may complain of 
it as an impractical dream, incapable of being realized in actual 
life. It is realized whenever it is read, for the purpose of its 
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author is accomplished in the reader mind. There a new ideal 
of human justice is always evoked, and an image of right action 
so distinct that no subsequent experience can wholly efface it. 

Accordingly, we may pass from the negative to the positive value 
of the Greek ideal. In discussing this, I must say something of 
the Greeks as a race, taken at their best, and must illustrate a few 
of their characteristics from translations of their masterpieces; 
for it is the men themselves that are mirrored in their literature. 

I The Greeks were the most versatile and evenly developed race 
Ithat nature has yet brought forth, our American stock not 
excepted. They had seemingly the most diverse powers, both intel- 
lectual and artistic, which were held in equipoise by a most unusual 
capacity for checking wayward impulse. //‘The Hellene,’ says 

I Maurice Croiset, ‘always possessed judgment in imagination, intel- 
lect iu sentiment, and reflection in passion. We never see him 
entirely carried away in one direction. He has, so to speak, a 
number of faculties ready for every undertaking, and it is by a com- ^ 
hination of these that he gives to his creations their true character, 
Others have reduced the essential qualities of the Greek to a single 
habit, variously displayed — that of coaistant. unbiased observation. 
Thus Matthew Arnold says of Sophocles, ‘He saw life steadily, and 
saw it whole.’ And so George Herbert Palmer writes: ‘After 
puzzling long about the charm of Homer, I once applied to a 
learned friend, and said to him, “Can you teU me why Homer is 
so interesting? Why can’t you and I write as he wrote? Why is 
it that his art was lost with him, and that to-day it is impossible for 
us to quicken such interest as he?” “Well,” said my friend, “I 
have meditated on that a great deal, but it seems to me it comes 
to about this; Homer looked long at a thing. Why,” said he, “do 
you know that if you should hold up your thumb and look at it 
long enough, you would find it immensely interesting?” Homer 
looks long at his thumb ; he sees precisely the thing he is dealing 
with. He does not confuse it with anything else. It is sharp to 
him; and because it is sharp to him it stands out sharply for us 
over all these thousands of years. I also, in a humble way, have 
reflected upon this very question; and it seems to me that the 
fundamental Hellenic traits are neither many nor one, but three : 

’ direct vision, a high degree of sensitiveness, and an extraordinary 
I power of inhibition. Homer and Sophocles saw clearly, felt keenly, 
and refrained from much. Their power of inhibition enabled the 

s Croiset, Histoire de la Litterature Grecque 1. 4; see below, p. 87. 

4 Palmer, The Glory of the Imperfect, pp. 23-24. 
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OiwlcH t<i liHik Itiiig iiitii iil rvi»ry gmil mul 

friiHi tiii^ Hfrviftiiriil iViitiirrH of tin** fh«' iiuninfiiiiw nntl 

till* rkiuci?i, III utiiii Imlli m iin intUviitiiiil mul m t'oiiilniuiliiin with 
citli«*r?i tif liiH kiiitt, itiiil frtiiii until tin* wimp iui«I tin* fmi? tir tin* 
ifiniiiirHt tlriwnr fltiil 14 «.iw.? 4; itini lli«‘ir 54i'ii,Hitiv»*nt*?iH lUfnln tin* iin|*iv;^ 
1414111 liktiiirt iiiiti immmmmt. a rrMtill, tln^y tn |nirt^| 

m iiiirH Hint flin rntiilitiii tlmiii, iiiui wlmlrH m ttillti 

fln^ rnliiliiiii Imlmwii piirl iiinl Tliw fnr lliinr dm 

<»fivr*ry iif tinlnr Hint tirpiiii/iiliiiii iii Itin wnriti Ittmii ■ iii %%iyit 

lliny Inritinil lltn j tl imnnuitA iilmi if gmiiiw niii l*«* 

|iliiiiirtli f*ir tlnnr tnrii riiiiMiriirtivniiiw--- fnr Itm i.»f ttinr 

lifitl fiir tlin firntiiltjcliiitir nt tlinir fiiiit 

|if:ii*try. Wliiil tlii*y %%m nn*t <irtlnrl>% lik«* llti* 

rngiiinii iturlf; fmlinn wliitl tlii'y i»r r|-*ir 

liiifl till* Itfikliwl Mtriintiiri* Ilf II livini^ ; nvrry 

wiiH MitlMiftiiiiitln til lilt* ilf tin* wlmlt*. Thii« nf 

liarrnr, III** iitfiyiiiii «f Aniiwliiini iit tli** liiiinl i»f Orr:^t.r;*i. wm 

nnlinilt** tn tin* tnllll nlTi'nl nf Ihn trillfin »iti*ry , lli*^ frir/r nf tln’^ 
'Wii« ntiiitriliiifjiry tn llm n'rin^nil l»itl *»f 

llin Piirlliniiriii ; iiiiil Itn* w*irt|i nf Itn* iinlivnliHit itiminirr-kl hy 
liin ^m’fvirn l-ti llin Mtiili*. lint tin* Hliilt* %%im a m* i«» 

g|iniilc, tiki* III! tiiiitiiiil iif II tiitln^r nwrl, fuin'limt w‘m f».» Irvn 

ltii» Hfn Ilf flint mul Irntli, 

wtiti'll IVnrn tlivifin, WtinfnVrf lltpy ttir»n 

niiw lifn, «tivifi*\ tlintiiiri, innl tir4*‘rl>". 

tliti wnm ri4igiiHt«. Hmnt in fnnt, 

mnnikiiw In tilt* ill tjmir rini4ft.rlii*4 lltiit lliry 

riti*i.*i4i4ivi*ly rrliKiniw. Wi* lift* mil fifiiim t«i llittife «*f llimii luit 

Hurfi, W#* lliiiik iif tkmn im h jtiytitw rimn, Invitif ttm niiriliiilii, 
iitliiriiiiiK llintiini^vri* tin nvi*ry mHHmmm willi gfirliimli tif fkiwnri, 
wriiii!iijii*r:f4 nf tiiiiiiiiii ytiiitti iiint Umnty ; Iimi, mu4 

; * Fnr nil llm iiiiiI niiinli 

flitnr film* $ii miittiiin nt»i«% Iml nltn^r In 1*41 «r !** 
mwv Iiiiil,^/ fliit, nflnr nil. Ili**r** m mirh ii tliiitif m n 
jtiy ; mir ittirn^ n ilrli^kt. ill yinifti mtd Iw'iitily |4m''h.i4n n 
Ilf finiiiiiii Itfi*. Jliifr'ni'i’r, tlin |«fHrl|ri*^ tif iirr4 umI iiilr-r I 

fnn* tin* lillfiit tifp’Vrrr tlumgM. ulmut tli** lunln^^if. Tin* 

Hwriilii* iii«4tir»ii i*f iirrtviiin nt triilli fiii4 fimii%<^r 

m |friivrrliilll. ¥rf. lir* rmtil lli*^ ^Inry I*il4 nf Mrirnitr^ III lilt* 

.* *tlim tl#* %ti%A tiiinliiiiii ulmmt mm%*4hm-^ 

tiii rriiil4 imt im %i'iiiii4 m-it nn** it ti|». tmi r*miifit|t*4 tlmiii 

iiii frtiiii niirly tliiwit iiiilil minii Iw »ih»*4, !l.%r4 in ilnmiiflii , 
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and at noon attention was drawn to him, and the rumor ran 
through the wondering crowd that Socrates had been standing and 
thinking about something ever since the break of day. At last, in 
the evening after supper, some lonians out of curiosity (I should 
explain that this occurred not in winter but in summer) brought 
out their mats and slept in the open air that they might watch 
him and see whether he would stand all night. There he stood 
until the following morning; and with the return of light he 
offered up a prayer to the sun, and went his way.' And so the 
Greeks thought out the nature of Deity. The beauty of their 
loftiest religious conceptions is obscured by a gross indelicacy in 
some of their traditional observances ; and the monotheism in which 
their philosophy culminated is often lost to us through the bewilder- 
ing fecundity of their artistic imagination, which beheld a sepa- 
rate deity, or nymph, or demon, in every manifestation of nature. 
Our idea of Greek religion has been distorted also by Matthew 
Arnold's insistence upon the religious genius of the Hebrew as 
contrasted with the intellectual genius of the Greek. 

Because of Arnold and his misleading emphasis, this point may 
need some reinforcement. I shall reinforce it with a quotation 
from Mr. Haigh on Aeschylus. 

‘In his hands the religion of the Greeks has been raised to a 
higher level of moral dignity than it ever attained either before 
or since. 

‘ The first point to be noticed, in regard to his religious views, is 
the sublime conception of Zeus as the supreme ruler of the uni- 
verse. The other deities are represented as merely the ministers 
of his wiU, and though still possessing their usual characteristics, 
stand in a subordinate rank. The language applied to Zeus 
is monotheistic in tone, and his praises are chanted in strains of 
the loftiest exaltation. He is ‘‘king of kings, most blessed of the 
blessed, most mighty of rulers." His power “knows no superior, 
nor is any one enthroned above him; swifter than speech is the 
accomplishment of his purpose." He “holds for ever the balance 
of the scales: nothing comes to mortal man but by the will of 
Zeus. " “Zeus is sky, and earth, and heaven ; Zeus is all things, yea, 
greater than all things." His power, though invisible, is omnipo- 
tent and omnipresent. “Dark and shadowy," it is said, “are the 
pathways of his counsels, and difficult to see. From their high- 
towering hopes he hurleth down to destruction the race of men. 
Yet setteth he no forces in array, all his works are effortless. 


iKTiumrcrim 


SfiiltHl mi f}irtiiii% fruiii iiiikiii-nvii fi> m, hritin^ih 

IllM will tcl . 

‘Hiicli hmig lilt.’ Mfliriiit’ 4if fiiviiir hh rtirifinv»**l l»y 

ill wiiirli tln' liiw:?i nf rfrriiiil jiiMtii'i' itihniiiwlt^rnl t*y 
III! ii!t-pciwvrfiil tltnly. it fnlliiivM tiifit mn iirvrr priwp*-*r* 

iiiui thiit till' tif Hiu m t'rriiiiii mul iiH*viini»b. 

,A?i' fur flit' fiiiniity nf itii^ (Iiwlsi4, thmr lyitnl nt 

tniilfiii^ rti^iir iiiirl inir^ uf III*'' 

«f t!ii» iiiiiitl lit Itif jiiiiit i4ri.i^, liiw hiiiiil itt li«iii4 

mitii llirir iiinl Kliiirp nf in Ib^ 

fitmiil fiitnii, I'liiit 1*^1 til ?iii|»rriiirily in ininiliil, 

mill fMililiriil Ttimr lim^ im U^m 

riii|iliii»^t/,iH! tliiit. rvrry in Hwnr*' liiir In lltn fnr 

llli^ ftilllliittf nf P^Vi'tintrigV, mi4 tti**? 

Hntiii'lluiii?, t«ii. w kimwii nf lii*' iitfniilimi Itiry |«iii4 

til tlii» liiiiiiiiii liiiiiy, tlirir .filiniy itf ii'lin-li %ym wif.li mil% 

l»y thrir fur it. 14i#^rn iir*i wti»'» Itnnk linit lii nyiny 

Ciiwk rivili’^iitinil iiltjiiiir«.t il 

liiglirf llinii tliiit wtiwli iiiiy ntln^r Arymt rnin'lii^4 , 

ill III** g:«*in’riit nf ftn^ tinlu llrrinmin* thi^ in 

uniiin rri4{nrl.?i iiiitiinpiiti^f *nir *n%ii fiitniv, iitn.l ttmt 
iiiiirli nf tin* viilii** tfirir Ini*^ f**r iw «nir mfitury 

riitiit* {iit**r, tlir^y, liln^ iiii tifnltinr* mtl flnii 

wn iiitwi ritin ftinvi'V^r tlik niiiy fir, $t riinnnt ilyii in 

tin* iirtii’in nf *iiH4nj4iiiiii|C tlir tiniiiiiii liiiitr, iiinl tli»^ 

tiuiiimi rnriii, tlwy n :*^itmi*tiirt| wjin4i im nutHiii nm iuiy 

jiiiii tif it, tiiin i’«|itiitiinl, nf lik«*!y mnm In Tli«" 

nf llii;*4 m Itirif .if*n,ii|iliirn> W** iiiiiy llniik if Wi*- 

tliiil Hliniki‘M|if'iiiv m iifil inffrinr tti tn imniug tli«' 

ilirniiiih ftp* Iriigin tirmtm, I fnr nii«i wmiiI 4 InMnisa*- tr* n,%v 

mi, mill wp iniiy imri^r’ tliiil itpt t«iwrr nf i4nirtiv,?i 

itriit Ifir mi nf nmn rugngr-il m ftir »»f M*»4 m mt 

^tliiiiitiiil nf fln^ liirtli*iimii miii if, lu ttiipii j 

rnif-tity iiiiMtiit , fmt i*i ilir Kitulifili nr Ifjilisin 

fiili I'iviil llm i III' Vrn-\iu4rH at lilvtu|»pi/ Kn*‘^»?n3*i?rs.^ nf 

llr«*t«li ii.iitl|«|.iiri* iifp i4i.i|«niltiiiiw tin lla* I»iiii4, it mm 

Hfiifi giiiiip in4tii|iw}iiiirlit W'lirfi itp imiffn ti|«*n fh*^ milli«rifv *if Hr 
ll.!4|r'f, fjiiit itm mftihlmlmwulji ut ilm ininn-iitfi fnr liir. parr nt hn4ih 

^•4, K. ilai||ln fk-r ?.'/ ikr at 
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health fax surpassed in extent and 

century institutions of a comparable sort. One thinks of thi i, I 
of buildings sacred to Asclepius at Epidauriis, which 
theatre that would seat twelve thousand persons. Or one ihi^ 
of the extravagant Baths of Caracalla at Rome. Ilcrt, |h i I • ♦ 
we might learn from the mistakes of the ancients, since we seem 
in this country to be on the point of letting the care of the bcxiy 
run away with our institutions of learning. At their best, however, 
the Greeks preserved a just balance in the training of their youth 
between gymnastic for the body and a thorough literar^r ant 
artistic, or, as they would call it, ‘musical,’ education for the soul. 
iThey wished the motions of both mind and body to be hartnomoufi 
and direct. They were saved from excess by their sense of propor- 
tion, which arose from their clearness of vision. 

But their powers of observation were directed also to tlic worlti 
around them. Thus ‘Phidias, like most of the other great artista 
of Greece, was as much distinguished for accuracy in the* minuteat 
details as for the majesty of his colossal figures ; and, like Lysippua, 
he amused himself, and gave proofs of his skill, by making imagen 
of minute objects, such as cicadas, bees, and flies, And thiiH tin* 
modern ornithologist has something to learn even from thc^ poet 
Aristophanes in his comedy of the Birds^ as the entomologist liiw 
something to learn from the Wasps , and the Weather Bureau from 
the Clouds, Much more has the natural scientist to huirn f roiu t he 
actual researches of the Greeks in several brnnclu‘s, above all in 
zoology; mainly in respect to method, of course, though tht» results 
which we find in Aristotle’s work on animals, for instamus are not 
negligible. Yet it is to be feared that most of our zotilogists are 
ignorant of the very existence of his Animalia, The experimental 
psychologists, however, the newest of the new in modern sidiuiee, 
have not been slow to recognize the importance of his work on the 
soul. One could wish that those who nowadays are prating in sueh 
wretched taste about ‘eugenics,’ which they think has just lieen 
discovered, were equally well acquainted with the Rt pnlilir cif 
Plato. It may be accidental, but I have heard very few Amerieiui 
botanists mention the fifteen surviving books of TlnmphrastUH on 
the Natural History and Physiology of Plants, 

In general, what the modern scientist may learn from Aristotlis 
taking him as the representative of scientific investigation among 
the ancients, is, first of all, the habit of exact personal ohm*rvati^»n, 
which, as Agassiz knew, is the corner-stone of science. Secondly, it 
6 Smith’s Dictionary of Greelc and JRoman Biography and Mytholagy .1. 254, 



!XTIiciliri:^TIt'lX 


It 


m till' iiit'liitHl tif rrst'iireli : In ralli*i'l hh nuisiy i»f n mvru 

farm, m fHiiwitili*-- tliiil w, wilhtHil. lill aiir'K tiiu** in 

iiiti : iiiiil Itt friiiii ttn^ tv|ut%H! fur tin* |»iir|*u.*in 

Ilf iiiitl iiifi^rnirr, Fiiiiillv, i.l b n m*mr nf tli»^ 

cif tn'iirj |iiirt cif Iti tiin wipi|t% ittui ii. rnsHigiutmti nf tin* f^irl 

llmt, %viii!i* iiiij' may iit. any tiiim hn 8ul»?4»‘rviriil tii iitiy ttthrr, 

tiir liiglinr t<i llm linvar, ulilt 8«iiiu 8rmiirr,.H in tlin Iniii? run am 
ailliurtlitiiitu. A kiinwirtlur nf l!in liiilum nf tnril8 iiiii.t fnr 

t'Eiiiiiplr, h hm iiiijHirlntil lliiiii ti kiinwimt^r nf llm rliiiriirti^rbln^ 
artiniiH of iiiotu 

Thin tiriiipi ii« to llir IiimI trail of Itu^ l}rt'*4j« Hint imtnln rinnnrk, 
tlirir Mini'iititlr iiilrmiil in iiiiiiiiin rniiiliirl» wlurli, witli thrir im^ 
ftiiiiiil tirlirf ill II Firnt riiiinn. ilnliumtiiiiHl tiirir itititmln tti tiiiniiiii 
lift** Tti liofiii with, wn tniinl iml fnruul llinl ttiry ftniini im mirli 
ii|i|iOiiitioii m nrmn t« iiinkn lif^lwnui tlin«»ry iiiul |*ritriwt% **r 
lirtiiwii ktiowioilp* liint ilM ii|»|iiirnltiiii. Tin* tlbliiirf ioti Kowmi 
ItiiHiry mitt firimtim wr nwr, iiuh^ni, lik»* titiiny iitnil!i»*r utimiin'liuiu 
|.ti till* tirmkn, hut llir rli%-riivr w inir own runlrniiiir**. Arrunliuicly, 
II thiHirrtifiil kfifnrlt’4i|r of hiiuiiiiu m of animal, hrtiavior wouht 
liirlill In lliriii llir Hurt tif klitiw tlilil r»irri*8f»uiiil8 lo 
iirbiiiK frtiiii rxitrl oliurmiliriii tiini i’iiiii|iarwoii of Ihi^ flirts, aiul 
riiiit4iti|C olio III ttriil wilti l!m fiirfit in m |'*riuUii’al %%m‘ Tlow iiuiiihl 
Hill, for rrirulmiiii n rmninliil** for ttu* |»rr^i«tmn'‘y of tin* 

IFiiilial Hliilrn cm llir grtiiiinl llml }iii wii8 *too l}s«**ir#4nMir , hut if 
lib ktiowliuigr wmn iiiir 8i*irtl iiint tin til for ii«»% fliry iitiyhl nyiy 
lio wiii not Itirorrlituit oiitiitnii, iiint Itimn* %%m ill jirryifirml to 
Ifovmi, ff hr kiour hook^, that w, ht.»tl«ry in .nonm iiiirr«»*w uiow, 
tint not Itio iiioli'Vr^ of iiiiui, or if Im hnrw T*im, Itn'k, iiit4 Harry, 
hut not flu* vital Iriitiiii of tiblory* to* ruuhi tiavr no trim ihwrv uf 
toviTuniriil, aii4 mt lio ivniiht hi* lik«4y to full m ii hunbr. Wiili 
llirir hiihituiii llioroiintliir.^a, lliim, llio ttrroka iih#a*rv*ot niol 
llril ifio viirioim IvjinH of iimii, iiii4 llm wnya in uhnft iioui lou, 
iiiiiiviiitially ita wtfl m in rotiihiiiiiliiiin nml m llm 4ilf*-rriif 
of iifi*. Tin* |iow«*r8 of iiirii, rnuillinif in rintil fin4 happitr^^m, 

Ihin* rfillril iiml flio i•}lnrlltiori#tio litpmm fr^mi tin* norou'if 

rrmiittfiic in iiino-riVii m^tmn iiiol ii}r'uir4ity *ir rinii, ri4lr4 
virc*||. Tll**y tliU8 hliilt. tl|u fiM tliiil ifi tho ftli4 

of Arbloth*, iiii4 in itio uf Tli«-*«|»liraji|tw, a 

Itiriroiiftigoiiig it4riii»i* of tin* ly|P-^ anil ngr.^ *ff of thrir 

virliit’i tt#tt} virrg, fin4 «f llio ^*vrriii Mfovir# «f or^atn^atnm ihul 
iirbr wlirii fiiiiiiiioM tmfiihiiii* to forin nfutm Timy 4****rihr4 yonili, 
or lilt* iiiiiiiiiifiiiiitiiw iiiiiii, or itm rowiir4, or it 4riiiro-riiry% tvitli tli*^ 
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same precision we use, and they too used, in describing the natural 
history and physiology of a plant. The thing is de nec , 
mode of action explained. So in the Bhetonc-, Aristotle aunlj as 
the qualities of youth, old age, and middle life, because 
orator will have men of each sort in his audience, and Know 

what kind of argument will gain or lose their votes, ho in the 
Ethics, with scientific objectivity, he represents the man of perfeet 
virtue, the norm or standard by which other men are to be jiuigiHL 
So in the Characters, Theophrastus exhibits the nature and aetiy ity 
of The Flatterer, The Surly Man, The Boor, and so on, some thirty 
types in all, who depart from the standard set in the E thics, treat- 
ing them as dispassionately as if they were flowers. From what I 
can learn, there has been no comparable body of systematic knowl- 
edge produced upon this subject since the Middle Ages, and none^ 
on any part of it that is not either copied from Greece, or, if to 
some extent original, inferior to the work of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus as a guide to the individual in studying himself, or to tin* 
leader in studying his fellows. 

Let us turn to a few passages from Greek literature wliich may 
serve to illustrate at least a part of what has been said, ami tci 
build up, perhaps in the rough, the conception I have thus far 
been trying to take to pieces. They represent to me, either direcdly 
or by contrast, the Greek ideal of humanity — ^that human idtud 
which, in spite of its limitations, still makes the classics worth our 
study. 

The Greeks conceived of the ideal man as one possessing insight 
enough to distinguish between the sorrows which every om* munt 
.undergo, such as the pains attendant upon age and death, and 
jthe sorrows which men bring upon themselves throtigh folly ami 
hardness of heart. Thus, near the opening of the Odyssey, Homer 
puts into the mouth of Zeus the following speech upon tlie rela- 
tions of fate and free will : 

|| ‘Lo you now, how vainly mortal men do blame the gods ! For of 
ns they say comes evil, whereas they even of themselve.s, through 
the blindness of their own hearts, have sorrows beyond that which 
IS ordained. Even as of late Aegisthns, beyond that whi(di waa 
ordamed, took to him the wedded wife of the son of Atreus ntul 
killed her lord on his return, and that with sheer doom Ind'ore his 
eyes, since we had warned him by the embassy of Henm's th« 
keen-sighted, the slayer of Argos, that he should neither kill the* 
man, nor woo his wife. For the son of Atreus shall be avenged at 



IXTEUlircTIiKN^ 


i:i 


till* liiiiiil ut Ormhm, sn ? 4 tKHi m Iti* jttiiill tti tmin’ii {iiitt 

Iciiig ftir til^ tiwii I’ttiiiifry* Kti ?*ijyiki* yi*t li»* |*tvviiil»*i! nut 

tiit ftii^ Ittmrl tif fcir nil lii:^ will; Inil ittiw hiiih hi* 

jiiiiii till** fur nil ** 


till III** iif llii.i |tii;«igi» III It winikl iiiwitft* hi 

Ilk* isf lilll .^iirh r%-|i|riirr iiiil 

in Ilk* lir*’rli if iir*^ riir**ftil In wntr}i wtirii llnnr 4riiiiyif.in 

fliiiriirlrr^ iirk in*! iiiinlntl iir |iiir|«:iiikiy ilnninviiin, Imt iin** iktliiiH 
liii» tiifiiiiiifn friilli, In fnr nitaiiifiln, lljnr»“» %% 

n mnihr itflkriiitein itiinik l»y tlin lyriint wtnni Iih iirn 

iipniiHl* iitifi Ilk Utiti*! iiiiiiMkIf, tliriHiifli Im nwii iirtimt, 

likfkft «f Itw flint «f itiiriiinit, liiM mm, iiinl Hrihnl nf iiiitl 

iinni : 


nii lift' irilli 

ihr Mhtxtudrd- #»/ If n liyr 

* I L«i, yniiilkr tip-’ kinn liifii.f|k|f ilriiw^i iirnr, }»riiriii|C llnil 

ivluktl li’tl'i imi f'lriir II lillk lln^ wi»rk *»f lin .*ltrilli||*'r '»* • 

if Wk iiiiiy Sfiy if Inil tif tiwn iiU'^i|kk»N 

* i *li 1 : 1:1 Wiik fur llik fif ii iliirkkitr-*! mun, 

friiiiifht. willi ilriitli! All, >‘k m, Um mtm wlwt Imili 

llir Hull ttltn iiiilti |ikriilikil ! \Wm iiik, fur lli«* Wfklrlik 4 
tif my ! Alim, tny m«ii, tlinii Inmt »lik 4 in Ihy yntitli, ky n 

tiiififii, wtik m tii »4 llir i»|*iril Initls tlr«| ipil hy thy 
tint t»y iniiik nwii ! '■* 


^ I 
1 1 

i i 



hfriiii in II tiillll, iif I|i»t4k lilrwitf Ifk fltt| Inili hi Itp'^ 

f»nt. im .*ilniii|ii niiiy, $h n |irr#<iii nf intkittinii,# 'Vrt in tiini 

fllkrk flint tikkfi nf iinirl, itii .n-rif Will, wIinAi 

mniilfn} ii|iiiit tiiiiiiiklf III mmnnm wiiikli urn 

fiir tllk IIIIIII itf tliH||,fii|, Tllk |ii»rl m klriir r*li tlii^ 

ltik Hii|irkiiik kvil, t|kiiil!i, wliiifi fti itik Ijrrkk m tml m% si%Uu%% *'-4 ii|» m 

V'lrliiry, m ii tiii!i|.f ftiiil tm *mr tniii wvftnt , l*itl Hfk kstu h*-* 

lirillllt, I|ll4 IIIHII, if Ilk rlrliVr.i* til f}i%”ltlk JIHllkk, Wflli ilik 
Vintrmgmm, m fnr llfr- tllr^ lltlllilkf nf 

' iifr iiiiiiiy/ ImugH tlik i'lmrtin iti Anlui.-nr,l '* 111,4 it*»nk 

in iititrr iviiipk'rfiii tipin m-Au , tli*- i^iiirr lliiil ihs- 

ilriiHni l*y llik nlntmy %mi\h wiii4, mAkmg 1 % umh^r 

ttiiif tlirnifkii fit rii|.fii!f iiii4 Kiirfli, lltk *44**’%! ut thr ||**4;«, thf? 

aft 4 I* 
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immortal, the tmwearied, doth he wear, turning the soil with the 
offspring of horses, as the plows go to and fro from year to year. 

‘And the light-hearted race of birds, and the tribes ot savage 
beasts, and the sea-brood of the deep, he snares in the meshes ot 
his woven toils, he leads captive, man excellent in wit. Aiul tie 
masters by his arts the beast whose lair is in the wilds, who roama 
the hiUs; he tames the horse of shaggy mane, he puts the yoke 
upon its neck, he tames the tireless mountain bull 

‘And speech, and wind-swift thought, and all the moods that 
mould a state, hath he taught himself; and how to flee the arrows 
of the frost, when ’tis hard lodging under the clear sky, and the 
arrows of the rushing rain; yea, he hath resource for all; without 
resource he meets nothing that must come: only against Death 
fih«n he call for aid in vain; but from baffling maladies he hath 
devised escapes. 

‘Cunning beyond fancy’s dream is the fertile skill which brings 
him, now to evil, now to good. When he honors the laws of the 
land, and that justice which he hath sworn by the gods to iiphohl. 
proudly stands his city: no city hath he who, for his nmhncsH. 
dwells with sin. Never may he share my hearth, never think my 
thoughts, who doth these things ! 

The seamy side of human nature, we observe, did not I'scapc 
the vision of the Greeks. As a further illustration, I may iiuotc 
from the Politics of Aristotle, which often has a bearing upon the 
commonest problems of to-day. Does not the following recall the 
recent history of our laboring classes, with their su<!ce.s.sive strikes, 
and the constant growth of their demands? 

‘The avarice of mankind is insatiable; at one time two obols was 
pay enough, but now, when this sura has become customary, men 
always want more and more without end ; for it is of the natur*« of 
desire not to be satisfied, and most men live only for the gratilieH> 
tion of it. The beginning of reform is not so much to <‘qunlize 
property as to train the nobler sort of natures not to desire more, 
and to prevent the lower from getting more ; that is to say, they 
must be kept down, but not ill-treated. 

Does our higher education in America school the nobler sort of 
natures in the art of self-restraint? Will our college graduates 

9 Jett, The Tragedies of Sophocles, translated into JUnglkh prose, jij*. ISS. 
3 . 39 . 

10 Aristotle, Politics, tr. Jowett, 2. 7. 
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worthy of Mgh things, and who is worthy of them ; for he who does 
so without being worthy is foolish, and no virtuous person is foolish 
or ateurd. 

‘Such, then, is the highminded person. One who is worthy of 
small things, and who regards himself as worthy of them, is temper- 
ate or sensible, but he is not highminded ; for highmindedness can 
only exist on a large scale, as beauty can only exist in a tall person. 
Small people may be elegant and well-proportioned, but not 
beautiful. 

‘He who regards himself as worthy of high things, and is un- 
worthy of them, is conceited — although it is not every one who takes 
an exaggerated view of his own worth that is a conceited person. 

‘ He who takes too low a view of his own worth is mean-minded, 
whether it be high things, or moderate, or even small things that 
he is worthy of, so long as he underrates his deserts. This would 
seem to be especially a fault in one who is worthy of high things; 
for what would he do, it may be asked, if his deserts were less than 
they are ? 

‘The highminded man, while he holds an extreme position by the 
greatness of his deserts, holds an intermediate . . . position by the 
propriety of his conduct, as he estimates his own deserts aright, 
while others rate their deserts too high or too low. 

‘But if, then, he regards himself as worthy of high things, and is 
worthy of them, and especially if he is worthy of the highest 
things, there will be one particular object of his interest. Desert 
is a term used in reference to external goods, but we should nat- 
urally esteem that to be the greatest of external goods which we 
attribute to the gods, or which persons of high reputation most 
desire, or which is the prize awarded to the noblest actions. But 
honor answers to this description, as being the highest of external 
goods. 

The highminded man, then, bears himself in a right spirit 
towards honors and dishonors. It needs no proof that highminded 
people are concerned with honor ; for it is honor more than any- 
thing else of which the great regard themselves, and deservedly 
regard themselves, as worthy. The mean-minded man underesti- 
mate himself both in respect of his own deserts and in comparison 
with the acknowledged deserts of the highminded man. The con- 
ceited man overestimates his own deserts, but he does not estimate 
his OTO deserts more highly than the highminded man. 

The highminded man, as being worthy of the highest things, will 
he m the highest degree good, for the better man is always worthy 
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of the higher things, and the best man of the highest things. It 
follows, then, that the truly highminded man innst be good. 

‘It would seem, too, that the highminded man possesses such 
greatness as belongs to every virtue. It would be wholly inconsist- 
ent with the character of the highminded man to run away in hot 
haste, or to commit a crime; for what should be his object in doing 
a disgraceful action, if nothing is great in his eyes ? If one exam- 
ines the several points of character, it will appear quite ridiculous 
to say that the highminded man need not be good. Were he vicious, 
he would not be worthy of honor at all ; for honor is the prize of 
virtue, and is paid to none but the good. 

‘It seems, then, that highmindedness is, as it were, the crown of 
the virtues, as it enhances them, and cannot exist apart from them. 
Hence it is difficult to be truly highminded, as it is impossible with- 
out the perfection of good breeding. 

‘A highminded man, then, is especially concerned with honors 
and dishonors. He will be only moderately pleased at great honors 
conferred upon him by virtuous people, as feeling that he obtains 
what is naturally his due, or even less than his due ; for it would be 
impossible to devise an honor that should be proportionate to per- 
fect virtue. Nevertheless he will accept honors, as people have 
nothing greater to confer upon him. But such honor as is paid by 
ordinary people, and on trivial grounds, he will utterly despise, as 
he deserves something better than this. He will equally despise 
dishonor, feeling that it cannot justly attach to him. '^^ile the'^ 
highminded man, then, as has been said, is principally concerned 
with honors, he will, at the same time, take a moderate view of 
wealth, political power, and good or ill fortune of all kinds, however 
it may occur. He will not be excessively elated by good, or exces- 
sively depressed by ill fortune. ... 

‘The possessors of such goods [as power and wealth] belong to 
the class of people who are apt to become supercilious and insolent; 
for without virtue it is not easy to bear the gifts of fortune in good 
taste. Not being able to bear them, and imagining themselves to be 
superior to everybody else, such people treat others with contempt, 
and act according to their own sweet will; for they imitate the 
highminded man without being like him, but they imitate him only 
so far as they have the power ; in other words, they do not perform 
virtuous actions, but they treat other people with contempt. The 
highminded man is justified in his contempt for others, as he forms 
a, true estimate of them, but ordinary people have no such justifi- 
cation. Again, the highminded man is not fond of encountering 
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small dangers, nor is he fond of encountering dangers at all, as 
there are few things which he values enough to endanger himself 
for them. But he is ready to encounter great dangers, and in the 
hour of danger is reckless of his life, because he feels that life is 
not worth living without honor. He is capable of conferring bene- 
fits, but ashamed of receiving them, as in the one case he feels his 
superiority, and in the other his inferiority. ... It is character- 
istic, too, of the highminded man that he never, or hardly ever, 
asks a favor, that he is ready to do anybody a service, and. that, 
although his bearing is stately towards persons of dignity and 
affluence, it is unassuming towards the middle class. . . . Such a per- 
son, too, will not be eager to win honors or to dispute the supremacy 
of other people. He will not bestir himself or be in a hurry to act, 
except where there is some great honor to be won, or some great 
result to be achieved. His performances will be rare, but they will 
be great, and will win him a great name. He will, of course, be open 
in his hatreds and his friendships, as secrecy is an indication of 
fear. He will care for reality more than for reputation ; he will 
be open in word and deed, as his superciliousness will lead him to 
speak his mind boldly. Accordingly, he will tell the truth, too, 
except where he is ironical, although he will use irony in dealing 
with ordinary people. He will be incapable of ordering his life 
so as to please anybody else, unless it be a friend. . . . Nor again 
will he be given to admiration, as there is nothing which strikes 
him as great. Nor will he bear grudges; for no one who is high- 
minded will dwell upon the past, least of all upon past injuries ; he 
will prefer to overlook them. He will not be a gossip, he will not 
talk much about himself or about anybody else; for he does not 
care to be praised himself or to get other people censured. On 
the other hand, he will not be fond of praising other people. And 
not being a gossip, he will not speak evil of others, even of his 
enemies, except for the express purpose of insulting them. He will 
be the last person to set up a wailing, or cry out for help, when 
something happens which is inevitable or insignificant, as to do so 
is to attach great importance to it. He is the kind of person who 
would rather possess what is noble, although it does not bring in 
profit, than what is profitable but not noble, as such a preference 
argues self-sufficiency. 

Ht seems, too, that the highminded man will be slow in his 
movements, his voice will be deep and his maimer of speaking 
sedate ; for it is not likely that a man will be in a hurry, if there 
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Wlio is the Happy Warrior? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be ? 

— It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought: 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright : 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

|1 But makes his moral being his prime care ; 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Pear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

'! In face of these doth exercise a power 
'Which is our human nature's highest dower; 

, Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
■ Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 

' By objects which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 

Is placable — ^because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice ; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more ; more able to endure. 

As more exposed to suffering and distress; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

— 'Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest. 

He labors good on good to fix, and owes 
' To virtue every triumph that he knows : 

— ^Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honorable terms, or else retire. 

And in himself possess his own desire ; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 
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And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth or honors, or for worldly state ; 

Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all: 

Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he he called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined ' 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover ; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired; 

And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need : 

— ^He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence. 

Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 
To homef elt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 

Sweet images 1 which, wheresoe ^er he be. 

Are at his heart ; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve ; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love : — 
'Tis, finally, the man, who, lifted high. 

Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye, 

Or left unthought-of in obscurity, — 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot. 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not — 

Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won : 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay. 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast. 
Looks forward, persevering to the last. 

Prom well to better, daily self-surpast : 

Who — ^whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame. 

And leave a dead unprofitable name — 
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Finds comfort in himself and in Ms cause ; 
And, wMle the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heayen’s applause: 
This is the Happy Warrior ; this is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be. 


^Eemember,’ said Wordsworth to Ms nephew, "first read the 
ancient classical authors; then come to us; and you will be able to 
judge for yourself wMch of us is worth reading.’ 


If 
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That dew into the utmost wildernesses 
In wandering clouds of rain that thawed 
The unmaternal bosom of the North.^ 

Semichorus 1 

Let there be light ! said Liberty, 

And, like sunrise from the sea, 

Athens arose ! — Around her born. 

Shone like mountains in the morn 
Glorious states; — and are they now 
Ashes, wrecks, oblivion? . . . 

. . . Temples and towers, 

Citadels and marts, and they 
Who live and die there, have been ours. 

And may be thine, and must decay ; 

But Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war. 

Based on the crystMline sea 
Of thought and its eternity; 

Her citizens, imperial spirits. 

Rule the present from the past ; 

On all this world of men inherits 
Their seal is set.^ 

Through exile, persecution, and despair, 

Rome was, and young Atlantis shall become 
The wonder, or the terror, or the tomb 
Of all whose step wakes Power lulled in her savage lair. 
But Greece was as a hermit-child. 

Whose fairest thoughts and limbs were built 
To woman ^s growth, by dreams so mild. 

She knew not pain or guilt. 

And now, 0 Victory, blush ! and Empire, tremble 
When ye desert the free. — 

If Greece must be 

A wreck, yet shall its fragments reassemble, 

And build themselves again impregnably 
In a diviner clime, 

To Amphionic music on some Cape sublime. 

Which frowns above the idle foam of Time.'^ 

[2 From the Prologue to JSellas 31-43, ibid., p. 444 . — Editor.] 

[3 Hellas 682-687, 692-703, ibid., pp, 463-464.— Editor.] 

[^Hellas 992-1007, ibid., pp. 470-471.— Editor.] 
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huili ii|Kin Wind, Thiit in truo -'Oiily itofiotty riirt*ii vory umrii wlmt 
lii«loriiuiii Hiiy» for thry ilfiil with fho pmt, niul tho piiHl in doiul 
mul tlkictistiiiir. To mimo rullurocl folk who hiivo rriul H%vtfitmru«» 
(hut not Pinto) tlw notion of tho primml^ n worhl of hiippy 

pngium» ohilttrrn of nnfurt% without any tiroHomo itfoiin of mornlity 
tir .Holf-iHuitroI, Hoinotiiiiog funkinn: protty potoim iiinl HtiiturH, hut 
gtuiornlly hiinkinic in tho mm without umoh on. Thoro nn* nino 
rtuuitlrHa mmrnl HluctoiilM of Iho liihlo who riuniunhrr whitt St. 
Paul Hiiitl nhouf tlumo Clrooku wlio thought fho Cmnn foolinhnoHH nod 
iimm* Atiuudiiioi wliti wi»ro iilwnyH wiinting fa hfitr HorinUhiug loov. 
Hi. Paul forgtif thnt Hlto PrciRH* wiw n typioid Stou* pnritdo^, 'riu-n 
t!o*ro lift* II vnat, tiumhi»r of pfO|ili* win* <to nt^f tliiitingut!4h iHUwrfU 
MIrot’k* mid 'rliwKirn!/ Ily thoy undt*rafiiiid oto-fniu 

tyriiiiiioUM roiivfiit ion.H mid Htiliod. litlortutiona itgjiinai W'hi«*h «n'i*ry 
fn*!* iiiiiid»*d' ?iou! longH to Tfuw diatinguiMh flo* t’lmoofid 

f’li’iiiriit ifi mol Kfiita Ji« rri^|ionadth* for id! fluit dull iiud 

fill*' f«iftit*d mid uiuiiiturid, I liiaHirigiu rrpol.n iiiniiy poiip!** of 

|i Friitfi TIi#" O'lMfs/ ihti ir'tn l^#rrr**r (f|», I 11), Ntn% Vurk, 

tHli, Tilt* Miaw'lf*!! i:?i rtf|iriiilr4 U? im'Mhmitm of J. If 
I1illtp|#4|»lpti. Korroii. I 
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lent taste, and Greek art is apt to fall under the same condemna- 
tion. It is only in the last generation that scholars have been able 
to distinguish between the true Greek and the false mist of classi- 
cism which surrounds it. Till then everybody had to look at the 
Greeks through Roman and Renaissance spectacles, confounding 
Pallas with Minerva and thinking of Greek art as represented by 
the Apollo Belvedere and the Laoeoon. We are now able, thanks 
to the labors of scholars and archaeologists, to see the Greeks as 
they were, perfectly direct, simple, natural, and reasonable, quite 
as antagonistic to classicism as Manet and Debussy themselves. 

Lastly, there are a few elderly people who have survived the 
atmosphere of 'the classics,’ and yet cherish the idea of Greece as 
something almost holy in its tremendous power of inspiration. 
These are the people who are actually pleased when a fragment of 
Menander is unearthed in an Egyptian rubbish-heap, or a fisher- 
man fishing for sponges off Cape Matapan finds entangled in his 
net three-quarters of a bronze idol. And they are not all school- 
masters, either. Some of them spend their time and money in dig- 
ging the soil of Greece under a blazing Mediterranean sun. Some 
of them haunt the auction-rooms and run up a fragment of pottery, 
or a marble head without a nose, to figures that seem quite absurd 
when you look at the shabby clothes of the bidders. They talk of 
Greece as if it were in the same latitude as heaven, not Naples. 
The strange thing about them is that, though they evidently feel 
the love of old Greece burning like a flame in their hearts, they find 
their ideas on the subject quite incommunicable. Let us hope they 
end their days peacefully in retreats with classical facades, like 
the Bethlehem Hospital. 

Admitting something of this weakness, it is my aim here to 
try and throw some fresh light upon the secret of that people’s 
greatness, and to look at the Greeks, not as the defimct producers of 
antique curios, but, if I can, as Keats looked at them, believing 
what he said of Beauty, that 

It will never 

Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Pull of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

It cannot be done by studying their history only. Their history 
must be full of battles, in which they were only moderately great, 
and petty quarrels, to which they were immoderately prone. Their 
literature, which presents the greatest bulk of varied excellence 
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tif liiij liti'riitura in tlu‘ warhi, uimt lie tHnwitleriHi. Hut, m it vmi 
duly mieh us llinnigli the wuttuy !ii«Hliuin of IrnnHlntiiUu wt» luunt 
sii|ipliniiriit it t»y Htiuiyiiii^ iilmi tlirir Htiitut’S mul tein}i!eH, tlioir 
CHiiiiM, iii'iil jUiU tires. Even tiiiii will tmi Ih^ Huffieiiuit fur 

jMH:i|ile wild lire iiat iirtists, heeiuise the Hennihle Hhilmtiiie piirt of 
the wtiiiil ktidwn, us the 0 reeks knew, thiit ii innn iimy ilriiw unit 
lithlle iiiitl lie II Hetiiiiitlrt4. Then^rdre we inust look nlsti nt their 
liiwm Hid gtieeriiiiietilM, tlieir eereindiiii*ii liiid itmUHemenis, their 
jiliilcMcipiiy iitiii retigiiiii, to Mt*e wlu^ttier they knew how tu live like 
gefitleiwni initl freeiiii^ii. If we eim kvvp tittr eyes tipen to nil these 
«i«lei of Itieir iielivtty, iiiid wiiteli them iti the germ lunl hml, we 
iuiglit to get iieiir to iiiitterstiiin.liiig their jicnver ns n living souree 
cif itisiiiriititiii to iirlisiM and Ihinkt^rs, liovers of the elaasies itre 
very jipt lo rmiiiinl iis of the ICeniiimunee ns leslifying tlie power 
of Oreek ttioiiglit to iiwidceii mid inspire. nieiFs iiiiinls, Hist«irteidly 
they lire rights ftir it is ii fitei whieli ottghi to he emphHsir,ed. Hut 
when they go on to iirgite that if W'o forgtd. the e-lassies we onrsi»lvf*s 
sliiilt need II frenli Heiiiiissmiee, llie*y lire imiking ii propheey whieh 
seeii'ts to me to he very dotthtrul# I believe tliiit mir art mid literii" 
lure liiiM liy this lime ithmirhed mitl iissiiniliiliHl wlitti iireeee hml 
to teiieli, itiid lliiit our roots iiri** so eiitwhnetl with the soil of iireeh 
eiilliire Itiiil we eiiii iiiwot lose lln^ tmt^ of it as long us hooks are 
rend liiid pielnres piiiiittoh.:' IV'e are* in faet^ living on the legaey of 
Clreeei^^ mid wi^ iiiuyj if we pleiist% forget the li^stiitriic. 

My elidiii ftir the stinly of Ifeltenisni woultl not tm founded on 
liiHlory. I W'oiilil urge tin* fitsnl of vmmUmt referenee to soiim 
fixed <‘aiton in niiillers of taste,., soiiie standard of the heautiftd 
whiefi slifill he ht^yond i|nestioii or <*ritieisiii^,j'mll the imin? heeause 
%ve are living in eager, restless times of eonstaiit e3t|iertment amt 
veering fashions. Whatever may he the pldfosophtenl husis of 
iieHtheties, it k iindeiuiihlt* tliiit II large jmrt of our ideii, of heiiuly 
rests upon fiiiiut. Ih^liis provicfes a tlmusiind ohjinUH whteh 
seventy livr* generations of people liiivi* agreed to rail heantifnl, 
mitl whteli no person oulsitle a madhouse hits ever thougtii ugly. 
11ie profitT use of true t*!assie« is not to regar*} tht*m as fetishes 
whielt must he stavklily wm’shipinl, ns the Freiieh tlramiitisls wor- 
sliipetl lln^ imaginary unities of Arisfotle* hut to keep thma for ii 
eoiti|iasii in the eross-eiirrentH of fashion. Hy them you may know 
whiit is p«*rmiifif»iit iind essential from what is .showy and e.xeiling« 
Titiit ilreek ivtirk is losmliiirly suited to this purpose is partly due, 
no doiilil.., Ill file wiiiitowiiig of eeiituries of lime, hut partly itlso 
to iti twii itilrinaie i|iiiililies. For one tiling, all the best fireek 
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work was done, not to please private tastes, but in a serious spirit 
of religion to honor the god of the city ; that prevents it from being 
trivial or meretricious./ Secondly, it is not romantic; and that 
renders it a very desirable antidote to modern extravagances. 
Thirdly, it is idealistic ; that gives it a force and permanence which 
things designed only for the pleasure of the moment must generally 
lack. With all these high merits, it might remain very dull, if it 
had not the charm and grace of youth perfectly fearless, and 
serving a religion which largely consisted in health and beauty. 

The Land and Its People 

A glance at the physical map of Greece shows you the sort of 
country which forms the setting of our picture. You see its long 
and complicated coast line, its intricate system of rugged hills, and 
the broken strings of islands which they fling off into the sea in 
every direction. On the map it recalls the features of Scotland or 
Norway. It hangs like a jewel on a pendant from the south of 
Europe into the Mediterranean Sea. Like its sister peninsulas of 
Italy and Spain, it has high mountains to the north of it; but the 
Balkans do not, as do the Alps and Pyrenees, present the form of 
a sheer rampart against northern invaders. On the contrary, the 
maiu axis of the hills lies in the same direction as the peninsula 
itself, with a northwest and southeast trend, so that on both coasts 
there are ancient trade routes into the country; but on both sides 
they have to traverse passes which offer a fair chance of easy 
defence. 

The historian, wise after the event, deduces that the history of 
such a country must lie upon the s^. It is a sheltered, hospitable 
sea, with chains of islands like stepping-stones inviting the timid 
mariner of early times to venture across it. You can sail from 
Greece to Asia without ever losing sight of land. On the west it is 
not so. Greece and Italy turn their backs upon one another. Their 
neighboring coasts are the harborless ones. So Greece looks east 
and Italy west, in history as well as geography. The natural 
affinities of Greece are with Asia Minor and Egypt. 

A sea-going people will be an. adventurous people in thought as 
well as action. The Greeks themselves fully realized this. When 
Themistocles was urging his fellow- Athenians to build a great 
fleet and take to the sea in earnest, opposition came from the con- 
servatives, who feared the political influence of a ‘nautical mob^ 
with radical and impious tendencies. The type of solid conservative 
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was the heavy-armed land soldier. So in Greek history the inland 
city of Sparta stands for tradition, discipline, and stability, while 
the mariners of Athens are progressive, turbulent, inquiring ideal- 
ists. 

This sea will also invite commerce if the Greeks have anything to 
sell. It does not look as if they will have much. A few valleys and 
small plains are fertile enough to feed their own proprietors, but as 
regards corn and foodstuffs Greece will have to be an importer, not 
an exporter. In history we find great issues hanging on the 
sea routes by which corn came in from the Black Sea. Wine and 
olive oil are the only things that nature allowed Greece to export. 
As for minerals, Athens is rich in her silver mines, and gold is to 
be found in Thrace under Mount Pangaeus. But if Greece is to 
grow rich, it will have to be through the skill of her incomparable 
craftsmen and the shield and spear of her hoplites. 

The map will help to explain another feature of her history. 
Although at first sight the peninsula looks as if it possessed a 
geographical unity, yet a second glance shows that nature has split 
it up into numberless small plains and valleys divided from one 
another by sea and mountain. Such a country, as we see in Wales, 
Switzerland, and Scotland, encourages a polity of clans and can- 
tons, each jealous of its neighbor over the hill, and each cherishing 
a fierce local patriotism. Nature, moreover, has provided each 
plain with its natural citadel. Greece and Italy are both rich in 
these self-made fortresses. The traveler in Italy is familiar with 
the low hills or spurs of mountains, each crowned with the white 
walls of some ancient city. If ever geography made history, it was 
where those flat-topped hills with precipitous sides, such as the 
Acropolis of Athens and Acrocorinthus, iavited man to build his 
fortress and his shrine upon their summit. 'Then, perched safely 
on the hill-top and ringed with her wall, the city was able to develop 
her peculiar civilization even in troubled times while the rest of 
the world was still immersed in warfare and barbarism./? The 
farmer spends the summer in the plain below for sowing and 
reaping, the mariner puts out from harbor, the soldier marches out 
for a summer campaign, but the city is their home, their refuge, 
and the centre of their patriotism. We must not overrate the 
importance of this natural cause. Even the plains of Greece, such 
as Thessaly and Boeotia, never developed a unity. There, too, the 
citadel and the city-state prevailed. Geography is seldom more 
than a contributory cause, shaping and assisting historical ten- 
dencies ; but in this ease it is impossible to resist the belief that in 
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Italy and Greece the hill-top invited the wall, and the wall enabled 
the civilization of the city-state to rise and flourish long in advance 
of the rest of Europe. 

Greece enjoys a wonderful climate. The summer sun is hot, 
hut morning and evening bring refreshing breezes from the sea. 
The rain average is low and regular; snow is almost unknown in 
the valleys. Hence there is a peculiar dry brightness in the atmos- 
phere which seems to annihilate distance. The traveler is struck 
vith the small scale of Greek geography. The Corinthian Gulf, 
for instance, which he remembers to have been the scene of famous 
sea battles in history, looks as if you could throw a stone across it. 
From your hotel v^indow in Athens you can see hill-tops in the 
heart of the Peloponnese. /Doubtless this clearness of the atmos- 
phere encouraged the usenf color and the plastic arts for outdoor 
decoration/^ Even to-day the ruined buildings of the Athenian 
citadel shine across to the eyes of the seafarers five miles away at 
the Piraeus. Time has mellowed their marble columns to a rich 
amber, but in old days they blazed with color and gilding. In 
that radiant sea air the Greeks of old learned to see things clearly. 
They could live, as the Greeks still live, a simple, temperate life. 
Wine and bread, with a relish of olives or pickled fish, satisfied the 
bodily needs of tlm richest. The climate invited an open-air life, 
as it still does. /To-day, as of old, the Greek loves to meet his 
neighbors in the market square and talk eternally over all things 
both in heaven and earth/ Though the blood of Greece has suffered 
many admixtures and though Greece has had to submit to centuries 
of conquest by many masters and oppressors, her racial character is 
little changed in some respects, /^he Greek is still restless, talka- 
tive, subtle, and inquisitive, eager for liberty without the sense of 
discipline which liberty requires, contemptuous of strangers and 
jealous of his neighbor, ' In commerce, when he has the chance, his 
quick and supple brain still makes him the prince of traders. 
Honesty and stability have always been qualities which he is 
quicker to admire than to practise. Courage, national pride, intel- 
lectual self-restraint, and creative genius have undoubtedly suf- 
fered under the Turkish domination. But the friends of modern 
Greece believe that a few generations of liberty will restore these 
qualities which were so eminent in her ancestors, and that her 
future may rival her past. Not in the field of action, perhaps. We 
must never forget, when we praise the artistic and intellectual 
genius of Greece, that she alone rolled back the tide of Persian 
conquest at Marathon and Salamis, or that Greek troops under 
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Alt‘xiiiulor iiiiiri'litHl vicftirkiUHlj aver hitlf tht* known wtU’Ul. Hut 
it is not ill tlio firltl of not ton tluif lior grontnoss She %voii 

tmltloH by su|«‘rkir ttiHoi|kino, suporit^r Htniti‘gy. nuil miporior 
iiritior. As scion m siio liiicl to meet a riiee of horn sohliors, in th** 
Hoiiiiiiis, slot oiisily siioouiiihotL I lor mofluHls of tigliting wvro 
iilwiiys liofinmivo in llit» liiiiiri, IUHtoriinm linvo oftm gono iwlrny in 
ili*voliiig loti iiiitoli iittoiitioii to lior wiirs luul bitiUos. 

Tlio grout ctolVri of ttio of nuHlorn (irorro is tho luHlnrm 

wiiirli tiiiiiiila litu" jiliiiiis iiiitl lowliiiiils in «»ii,riy iiutuiuin Thb in 
liiirllj tint otfort iiiui piirllj tlir ojitisr of undriiiioHl tmd «|uir«oIy 
|iofiiiliitt*il iiiiirMti-liiiiik HIco ttiosr of Boootiio It uoihI not Iiiivo boon 
so in imrly tlro«‘k tiistory. Tlirn^ iiuiHt liii.vo hri*ii niorr ngrirulturo 
iitiil iiifiro in lliiin in incHloru ilnwiv. An intorostiiig 

mttl iiigoitioiiii tiioiiry tins liitrly liomi inlviinriHl whioh would Iriiro 
Ilio lii‘ictiiitiiig of tiiiiliiriii in Clrt'ooi'^ to tlio fourth ronfitry. Its 
olfirl. m aooii in ttio liiss of vigor whioli hogins in thiit |ioriod iind tlio 
riijiiil siiriiikiigo of |i«|nitiition whhdi marks ttio hoginiiing of tho 
dowfifiill til ttiiil mid llio mirrrrdiiig roiilury. In I tidy tim aiimo 
tiirciry liiiii ovrii tadltT iillostiilioit, for Itio liomiin (htmiuignn. whkdi 
tiodiiy lion doioiiilo iind fovrr-sirirkoii. %vm mim tho Htio tif impuhnin 
riliifi iiiitl llio of iigrioiiliiirit! iiolivily, 

Ttii! mmmry of (Iroooo in singntiirly iriiprrtwivo* away 

iiiiioiig Iho Ititls ttirro iiro, intlood, iwino tovidy woodod viilloys, likr 
Titnijiis but in gonrriil il in ii trrrltms cniiiiitry, and Itio oyo oitji»ya» 
ill Hummt^r at loiiat, it imro harmony of brown hills with dorp blur 
ara and sky, Tho aiot t» indigo, idiiiimt jnirjilo, iiinl tho travidor 
iitiirkly nem the junliro of Homor’a ofitthol of Hvim^*diirk/ Tbowo 
brown hilb miiko a lovoly barkground for llm play of light iind 
«h«d«\ Ibiwoi and snnsid tourli ihoiii with witrrnrr rolora, and tha 
plain of Attira m ' vtolobrrcnvniar tiy tlio famoiia heights of 
Hynit«ttus, IVntidirns, inul Ibirnrs, Tlio aiirioiit Cjroak tafkad litlbi 
of stHoiary, tmt ha siiiv a imridd in ovt^ry pool, it dryad unttar every 
oak, and hoard Iho pipr of !hm in thi^ raws of his liinrshuio hills, 
Ifo ptiM’ial tho rlioir of Miiara on Mount fbdmori, and, looking up to 
Itir snowy annnnii of Cllyiii|nia, Im propbnl it with ralin, hmignanl 
tlidfirs. 

Ill this tasiiitiful land liwd ftm happy iiini glorious pimpb^ whoso 
riitiurr Wf< lira notv to- study. Homo inodorniata, iiuiord, smilloii 
with Ihr mi’gidoriiiiiiiii of to-day, prtdVss to dt*spiso a history writ- 
trti on so aiiiatt a sralo. Truly Alhrna wiia a Hiniill atata at iho 
Inrgast.. tior litifa imipirn had a yioirly rowiuiio^ of abotti 
It is doiitilfiit wholhar Hp-arta rvrr hint iniirh moro Itian leu thou- 
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sand free citizens. In military matters, it must be confessed, the 
importance attached by historians to miniature fleets and pygmy 
armies, with a ridiculously small casualty list, does strike the 
reader with a sense of disproportion. But for the politician it is 
especially instructive to see his problems worked out upon a small 
scale, with the issues comparatively simple and the results plainly 
visible. The task of combining liberty with order is in essentials 
the same for a state of ten thousand citizens as for one of forty 
millions. And in the realms of philosophy and art considerations 
of size do not affect ns, except to make us marvel that these tiny 
states could do so much. 

To a great extent we may find the key to the Greek character 
in her favorite proverb, 'No excess,’ in which are expressed her 
favorite virtues of aidds and sdphrosune-frevevence and self- 
restraint- ‘Know thyself’ was the motto inscribed over her prin- 
cipal shrine. Know and rely upon thine ovm powers, know and 
regard thine own limitations. It was such a maxim as this which 
enabled the Greeks to reach their goal of perfection even in the 
sphere of art, where perfection is proverbially impossible. They 
were bold in prospecting and experimenting, until they found 
what they deemed to be the right way, and when they had found 
it, they followed it through to its conclusion. Eccentricity they 
hated like poison. Though they were such great originators, they 
eared nothing for the modern fetish of originality. 

In polities also they looked for a definite goal and traveled cour- 
ageously along to find it. /Herein they met writh disastrous failures 
which are full of teaching for us. But they reached, it may be 
said, the utmost possibility of the city-state. The city-state was, 
as we have seen, probably evolved by natural survival from the 
physical conations of the country. Being established, it entailed 
certain definite consequences. It involved a much closer bond of 
social union than any modern territorial state. Its citizens felt 
the unity and exclusiveness of a club or school. A much larger 
share of public rights and duties naturally fell upon them. They 
looked upon their city as a company of unlimited liability in which 
e^h individual citizen was a shareholder. They expected their 
city to feed and amuse them. They expected to divide the plunder 
when she made conquests, as they were certain to share the conse- 
quences if she was defeated. Every full citizen of proper age was 
naturally bound to fight personally in the ranks, and from that 
duty his rights as a citizen followed logically. He must naturally 
be consulted about peace and war, and must have a voice in for- 
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eign policy. Also, if he was to be a competent soldier he-mnst 
undergo proper education and training for it. There will be little 
privacy inside the walls of a city-state; the arts and crafts will 
be under public patronage. Inequalities will become hatefully 
apparent. 

But for us, an imperial people, who have inherited a vast and 
scattered dominion which somehow or other has got to be managed 
and governed, the chief interest will centre in the question of how 
these city-states acquired and administered their empires. Above 
aU, it is to Athens and perhaps Rome alone that we can look for 
historical answers to the great riddle for which we cannot yet boast 
of having discovered a solution — ^whether democracy can govern an 
empire. 

In Greek history alone we have at least three examples of 
empires. Athens and Sparta both proceeded to acquire empire by 
the road of alliance and hegemony, Athens being naval and demo- 
cratic, Sparta aristocratic and military. Both were despotic, and 
both failed disastrously for different reasons. Then we have the 
career of Alexander the Great and his short-lived but important 
empire, a career providing a type for Caesar and Napoleon, an 
empire founded on mere conquest. 

Lastly, on the same small canvas, we have a momentous phase 
of the eternal and still-continuing conflict between East and West 
and their respective habits of civilization. * 
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EXTERNAL NATURE IN GREEK POETRY" 

By Francis G. Allinson and Anne C. E. Allinson 

It must not be assumed from tbe smallness of the land that the 
spurs to the imagination of the Greeks were few. On the con- 
trary, within their narrow borders nature was prodigal of her 
inspiration. In the few miles from Thessaly to the Messenian 
Gulf are offered a variety of climate and an alternation of products 
well-nigh unparalleled for such a limited area. The warm air of 
the sea penetrating into sheltered valleys favors an almost tropical 
vegetation, while the lofty mountain ridges offer almost an Alpine 
climate. In Attica, in early spring, snow may occasionally be seen 
sprinkled on Hymettus, and glistening white on Mount Pentelicus, 
while oranges hang on the trees in Athens. Taygetus in the south 
may be a snow-covered mountain even as late as May, while in the 
Messenian plain below grows the palm and, more rarely, the edible 
date. In the Argolis are groves of lemons and oranges, and in 
Naxos, in the same latitude as Sparta, the tender lime ripens in 
the gardens. The gray-green olive is familiar throughout central 
and southern Greece. If we extend the survey farther north, the 
beeches of the Pindus range, west of Thessaly, are surrounded by the 
vegetation rather of northern Europe ; in the interior of Thessaly 
the olive tree does not flourish; the northern shores of the Aegean 
have the climate of central Germany, while Mount Athos, whose 
marble walls jut far out into the Aegean and rise 6400 feet above 
the sea, offers on its slopes nearly all species of European trees in 
succession. 

The different parts of Greece offer a varying development in 
literature. In this particular, some districts, like Acarnania, 
Aetolia, and Achaea, though possessed of great natural beauty, are 
negligible. Arcadia, though itself unproductive, iaspired poetry; 
others, also, like Phocis, Locris, and Messenia, are inevitably drawn 

[1 From Greek Lands and Letters (pp. 12-31). Boston and New York, 1909. 
Tlie selection is reprinted by permission of tbe publishers, Houghton Mifflin 
Company. — ^Editor. ] 
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into the associations of literature and history. In Epirus we find 
at Dodona the first known sanctuary of Zeus, the supreme god of 
the Greeks. In Thessaly the earliest Greeks, or Achaeans, may 
have first forged in the fire of their young imagination the tem- 
pered steel of the hexameter. Here was the home of Achilles, and 
here, perhaps, we must look for the kernel of the Iliad, Here most 
fitly, close to Olympus where dwelt the immortals, could the sons 
of men he ‘near-gods.’ 

From the north and northwest successive waves of population 
descended into lower Greece to conquer, merge with, or become 
subject to, the previous comers. But prehistoric peoples, whether 
alien or Greek, like the Eteo-Cretans, the Pelasgi, the Minyae, the 
Leleges, the Hellenes, the Achaeans, and even great movements like 
the Dorian and Ionian migrations, are all foreshortened on a scenic 
background, as equidistant to the Greeks of the classic periods as 
is the vault of heaven to the eyes of children. One star, indeed, 
differed from another. The Dorian, for example, was of the first 
magnitude. But the relations of apparent magnitude and real 
distance were ignored or naively confused in the fanciful constella- 
tions of myth and saga, distant yet ever present, bending around 
them to their explored horizon. Heroic figures, impalpable but 
real as the gods themselves, intervened continually, controlling 
decisions, shaping policies, or determining disputed boundaries, 
among even the most intellectual of the Greeks. Royalty, oligarchy, 
democracy, and tyranny alike must reckon with personified tradi- 
tion. 

When we emerge into the light of more authentic records, it is 
well, in the confusing maze of inter-cantonal contentions, to focus 
the mind, for the purpose of appreciating the literature, upon 
certain broader relations and more clearly defined epochs in Greek 
history, like the so-called ‘Age of the Despots’ within the seventh 
and sixth centuries, the Persian wars, and the conflicts between 
Attica as a pivot and the Peloponnese, Thebes, and Macedon. 

It might be expected from the variety of natural charm offered 
by Hellenic lands, from Ilium to Sicily, from Mount Olympus to 
Crete, that the Greeks would show in their literature a pervasive 
love of nature. This was, in fact, the ease. The modem eye has 
not been the first to discover the beauty of form and color in the 
Greek flowers and birds, mountain, sky, and sea. Modern critics, 
ignoring all historical perspective, and assuming as a procrustean 
standard the one-sided and sophisticated attitude that has played 
a leading role in modem literature, announced as axiomatic that 
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ancient Greek poets had no feeling for nature and found no pleas- 
ure in looking at the beauties of a landscape. This superficial idea 
still keeps cropping up, although thoughtful readers of Greek liter- 
ature have long since pointed out the necessity both of a chronologi- 
cal analysis of the literature and of a more inclusive statement of 
the various forms in which a sentiment for the natural world is 
evinced.^ It is a far cry from Homer to Theocritus, and, as might 
well be expected in a range of six centuries and more, new elements 
appear from time to time, due both to changing conditions of life 
and civilization and also to the personal equation. 

A naive feeling for nature is uppermost in the descriptive com- 
parisons and similes of Homer and, generally speaking, in the myth- 
making of the Greeks. The concrete embodiment of natural phenom- 
ena and objects in some nature-divinity often obviated the neces- 
sity for elaborate description, and summarized their conceptions as 
if by an algebraic formula. The mystical element was not lacking, 
but by this myth-making process it became objective and real. 
The sympathetic feeling for nature becomes more and more appar- 
ent in lyric poetry and the drama until in Euripides there emerges, 
almost suddenly, the ^modern’ romanticism. In the Hellenistic and 
imperial times, finally, the sentimental element is natural to men 
who turn to the country for relief from the stress of life in a city. 
One generalization for the classic periods may be safely made. 
Although the Greeks from Homer to Euripides thought of the 
world as the environment of man, yet they stopped short of a 
sentimental self-analysis. Charles Eliot Norton, more than thirty 
years ago, pointed out that the expression of a sentiment like 
Wordsworth’s — 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears — 

is foreign to the clear-eyed Hellene, reared amongst the distinct 
outlines of his mountains, and from the cradle to the grave at home 
upon the blue and wind-swept Aegean. Certainly this is true until 
the speculative questionings of the Ionic philosophers had time to 
react upon literature. As the Greeks accepted their pedigrees from 
the gods and heroes, so they accepted their environment of beauty. 
They were not unlike the child, content to betray by a stray word 
or caress his unanalyzed admiration for his mother’s face. 

Emphasis has often been laid, and rightly, upon the keen sensi- 

2Cf. Fairclough, The Attitude of the GreeJc Tragedians toward Nature. 
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tiveness of tlie Greeks to beauty of form in sculpture, arebitecture, 
and literature. It is urged that they made this sense of form and 
proportion so paramount that they were blind to the beauty of 
coloring, and indifferent to the prodigal variety of nature’s com- 
positions. It may be readily admitted that this is a vital distinction 
between the ancient and modern attitudes. Both the craving for 
perfection of form and the preference given to man before nature 
come out in the pre-eminent development of sculpture by the Greeks. 
Their admiration of the beauty of the human form, unlike the sensi- 
tive shrinking of moderns, was extended even to the lifeless body. 
Aeschylus speaks of the warriors who have found graves before 
Troy as still ‘fair of form.’ 

But a prevailing tendency does not necessarily exclude other 
elements. However meagre the vocabulary of the Greeks in sharp 
distinction of shades of color, their love for a bright color-scheme 
is shown not only by the brilliancy of their clothing and their use 
of coloring in statuary and architecture — ^for even in these mere 
form was not enough — ^but in unnumbered expressions like Ale- 
man’s ‘sea-purple bird of the springtime.’ 

A few of the more obvious passages, illustrating the Greek atti- 
tude toward nature, are here given in general historic sequence. 

. . . Yery often such references are casual and subordinate to 
some controlling idea, but they none the less reflect habitual obser- 
vation. Even when we speak of Homeric ‘tags,’ like the ‘saffron- 
robed’ or ‘rosy-fingered,’ or of Sappho’s ‘golden-sandaled’ Dawn, 
as ‘standing epithets,’ we are implying that these epithets made 
a general appeal. The naive insertions in Homer of comparisons 
drawn from birds and beasts, from night and storm and other 
familiar elements of nature, would seem like an intrusive delay 
of the story, did they not carry with them the conviction that both 
poet and hearers alike were well content to linger by the way and 
observe the objects of daily life indoors and out. Thus in the 
Odyssey: 

‘The lion mountain-bred, with eyes agleam, fares onward in the 
rain and wind to fall upon the oxen or the sheep or wilding deer.’ 

Or, again: 

‘Hermes sped along the waves like sea-mew hunting fish in awe- 
some hollows of the sea unharvested and wetting his thick plumage 
in the brine.’ 
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One of tlie longer and best-known comparisons is tbe description 
in tbe Iliad of the Trojan encampment by night: 

‘Now they with hearts exultant through the livelong night sat 
by the space that bridged the moat of war, their watch-fires multi- 
tudinous alight. And just as in the sky the stars around the radi- 
ant moon shine clear ; when windless is the air; when all the peaks 
stand out, the lofty forelands and the glades; when breaketh open 
from the sky the ether infi.nite, and all the stars are seen and make 
the shepherds glad at heart — so manifold appeared the watch-fires 
kindled by the Trojan men in front of Ilios betwixt the streams 
of Xanthus and the ships. So then a thousand fires burned upon 
the plain, and fifty warriors by the side of each were seated in the 
blazing fire's gleam, the while the horses by the chariots stood and 
champed white barley and the spelt and waited for the throned 
Dawn.’ 

Sappho’s fragments are redolent of flowers; her woven verse, 
a ‘rich-red chlamys’ in the sunshine, has a silver sheen in the moon- 
light. We hear the full-throated passion of ‘the herald of the 
spring, the nightingale’; the breeze moves the apple boughs, the 
wind shakes the oak trees. Her allusions to ‘the hyacinths, dark- 
ening the ground, when trampled under foot of shepherds’; the 
‘fine, soft bloom of grass, trodden by the tender feet of Cretan 
women as they dance ’ ; or the ‘ golden pulse growing on the shore ’ — 
all these seem inevitable to one who has seen the acres of bright 
flowers that carpet the islands or the near-by littoral of the Asian 
coast. Her comparison of a bridegroom to ‘a supple sapling’ 
recalls how Nausicaa, vigorous, tall, and straight as the modem 
athletic maiden, is likened by Odysseus to the ‘young shaft of a 
palm tree’ that he had once seen ‘springing up in Delos by Apollo’s 
altar. ’ In her Lesbian orchards the sweet quince-apple is still left 
hanging ‘solitary on the topmost bough, upon its very end’; and 
there is heard ‘cool murmuring through apple boughs while slum- 
ber floateth down from quivering leaves.’ Nor need we attribute 
Sappho’s love of natural beauty wholly to her passionate woman’s 
nature. All the gentler emotions springing from an habitual obser- 
vation of nature recur in poets of the sterner sex. ‘The Graces,’ 
she says, ‘turn their faces from those who wear no garlands.’ And 
at banquets wreaths were an essential also for masculine full 
dress. Pindar, in describing Elysian happiness, leads up to the 
climax of the companionship with the great and noble dead by 
telling how ‘round the islands of the blest the ocean breezes blow. 
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and flowers of gold are blooming; some from the land on trees of 
splendor, and some the water feedeth ; with wreaths whereof they 
twine their heads and hands/^ Against the green background 
passes Evadne with her silver pitcher and her girdle of rich crimson 
woof, and her child is seen 'hidden in the rnshes of the thicket 
nnexplored, his tender flesh all steeped in golden and deep purple 
light from pansy flowers.’ 

To follow through the poetry of the Greeks the unfailing delight 
in the radiance of the moon would be to follow her diurnal course 
as she passes over Greek lands from east to west. The full moon 
looked down on all the Olympian festivals, and Pindar’s pages are 
illuminated with her glittering argentry. The Lesbian nights 
inspire Sappho as did all things beautiful. 

'The clustering stars about the radiant moon avert their faces 
bright and hide, what time her orb is rounded to the full and 
touches earth with silver.’ 

Wordsworth could take this thought from Sappho: ‘The moon 
doth with delight look round her when the heavens are bare’; but 
the Lesbian certainly did not flnish the fragment by lamenting that 
'there hath past away a glory from the earth.’ 

The night and the day alike claimed the attention of the poets, 
and the interchange of dusk and dawn appealed to the sculptor 
also. In the east gable of the Parthenon the horses of the Sun 
and of the Moon were at either end. Nature’s sleep is a favorite 
topic. Aleman’s description is unusual only for its detail: 

Sleep the peaks and mountain clefts ; 

Forelands and the torrent’s rifts; 

All the creeping things are sleeping. 

Cherished in the black earth’s keeping; 

Mountain-ranging beast and bee ; 

Fish in depths of the purple sea ; 

Wide- winged birds their pinions droop — 

Sleep now all the feathered troop. 

Goethe, in his well-known paraphrase — 

Ueber alien Gipfeln 
1st Ruh, — 

3 Translation by E, Myers (modified). 
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cannot refrain from adding tte subjective conclusion of the whole 
matter : 

Die Yogelein schweigen in Walde. 

Warte nur, balde 

Ruhest du auch. 

The great dramatists display an observation of the beauty of the 
external world not always sufficiently emphasized. In Aeschylus 
an intense feeling is evident; none the less because it is subordi- 
nated to his theme or used to point, by way of contrast, some awe- 
inspiring or pathetic situation or some scene of blood. Clytem- 
nestra describes how she murdered her husband. His spattering 
blood, she says, 

Keeps striking me with dusky drops of murd’rous dew, 

Aye, me rejoicing none the less than God’s sweet rain 
Makes glad the corn-land at the birth-pangs of the buds. 

Comparisons, similes, and epithets drawn from the sea reappear 
continually in the warp and woof of Greek, and especially of 
Athenian, literature. Aeschylus, like the rest, knew the sea in 
aU its moods, terrible in storm, deceitful in calm, beautiful at all 
times, and the pathway for commerce and for war. The returning 
herald in the Agamemnon rehearses the soldiers’ hard bivouac in 
summer and in winter : 

And should one tell of winter, dealing death to birds, 

What storms unbearable swept down from Ida’s snow, 

Or summer’s heat when, ruffled by no rippling breeze, 

Ocean slept waveless, on his midday couch laid prone. 

With the jSrst lines of Prometheus Bound we are carried far from 
the haunts of men: 

Unto this far horizon of earth’s plain we’ve come, 

This Scythian tract, this desert by man’s foot untrod. 

Hephaestus, reluctant, compelled by Zeus’ order, rivets his kin- 
god, the Fire-bringer, to the desolate North Sea crag, and with- 
draws, leaving Prometheus in fetters to ‘wrestle down the myriad 
years of time.’ The night shuts off the warmth and light, draw- 
ing over him her ‘star-embroidered robe,’ and the fierce sun-god 
returns with blazing rays to ‘deflower his fair skin’ bared of the 
white counterpane of ‘frost of early dawn.’ Not until the emis- 
saries of Zeus have departed does Prometheus deign to speak. 
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Then he ^commiines with nature.’ He has no hope of help from 
God, none from the ‘helpless creatures of the day’ whom he has 
helped. Alone with the forces of nature, he utters that outcry 
unsurpassed in sublimity and in pathos: 

0 upper air divine and winds on swift wings borne ; 

Ye river-springs; innumerous laughter of the waves 

Of Ocean; thou. Earth, the mother of us all; 

And thou, all-seeing orb of the Sun — ^to you I cry : 

Behold me what I’m suffering, a god from gods I 

Sophocles, too, lets Philoctetes, in his misery and loneliness on the 
rocky Island of Lemnos, call out to the wild beasts and the land- 
scape : 

Harbors and headlands, and ye mountain-ranging beasts. 
Companions mine, ye gnawed and hanging cliffs ! Of this 
To you I cry aloud, for I have none save you — 

You ever present here — ^to whom to make my cry. 

In his famous ode on the Attic Colonus he describes the natural 
beauty of his home with particularizing exactness. He has also 
a wealth of glittering epithet used for local coloring, for symbolism 
and personification. The contrast of day and night offers to him 
a welcome mise en scene. The sun’s rays are Apollo’s golden 
shafts, and the moon’s light seems to filter through the trees as 
Artemis roams the uplands: 

0 God of the light, from the woven gold 
Of the strings of thy bow, I am fain to behold 
Thy arrows invincible, showered around, 

As champions smiting our foes to the ground. 

And Artemis, too, with her torches flaring, 

Gleams onward through Lycian uplands faring. 

Bacchus, also, the ‘god of the golden snood,’ ‘lifts his pine-knot’s 
sparkle,’ and, roaming with his Maenads, seems to visualize for 
men the soul of nature. 

Aristophanes with his common-sense objectivity was averse to 
the sentimental and romantic in Euripides, which seemed to him 
effeminate. His love for nature was clear-eyed and Hellenic. His 
lyrics shine like a bird’s white wing in the sunlight. The self- 
invocation of the Clouds is alive with the radiance of the Attic 
atmosphere. A translation can only serve to illustrate the elements 
used in the description : 
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Chorus of Clouds 

Come ever floating, 0 Clouds, anew, 

Let us rise with the radiant dew 
Of our nature undefiled 
Prom father Ocean’s billows wild. 

The tree-fringed peak 
Of hill upon lofty hill let us seek, 

That we may look on the cliffs far-sctut, ^ 

And the sacred land’s water that h-mls its green 
To the fruits, and the whispering rush of the rivers thvitie, 
And the clamorous roar of the dashing brine ; 

Por Ether’s eye is flashing his light, 

TJntired by glare as of marble bright. 

The ‘meteor eyes’ of the sun gaze ‘sanguine’ ami unblinking upon 
the cloud-palisades, glaring bright as the marlde of Mount 1‘enteh- 
eus. Readers of the Greek will rccognizi^ here nml there how an 
Aristophanic epithet or thought has been preeipitate.! nml re.-om- 
bined by Shelley into new and radiant shapi'H that drift through 
his own cloud-land : 

I change, but I cannot cUo. 

Aristophanes^ observation of nature is varitnl ami I'Xiirt. lU^ had 
nothing but ridicule for the pale student within doors, and oidy 
a man who kept up an intimacy with ‘the open rofoT etnild liiivo 
made the naturalistic painting in the Pmre of the id 

country life : 

‘We miss the life of days gone by, the prcHSinl fruit onkoM, tho 
figs, the myrtles and the sweet new wine, tht*. olive trecu, tho v$«drl 
bed beside the well ^ 

Euripides in his attitude toward nature hiia nil fho of 

the other tragedians except suldimity, to which he luoro riir«dy 
attains. Many qualities are much more conspicuous. nmu*^ 

of color is wider. His allusions to rivers and to the plant, iiiiti ittii 
mal world are more detailed. Picturesque scenes and selling dc 
light him. Beyond all this, the reflection in nature of liittiuiii 
emotion, occasional in his predecessors, plays in his verse hIioohI 
a leading part. Modern romanticism, in short, m im ionic**r 
exceptional. 

Hippolytus, the acolyte of Artemis, and his attendiintii addre.ss 
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the virgin goddess who ranges the woods and mountains, and who, 
as Aeschylus says, is ^kindly unto all the young things suckled at 
the breast of wild-wood roaming beasts.’ The ^modern’ element in 
the original loses nothing in this paraphrase by Mallock : 

Hail, 0 most pure, most perfect, loveliest one 1 
Lo, in my hand I bear. 

Woven for the circling of thy long gold hair, 

Culled leaves and flowers, from places which the sun. 

The spring, long shines upon. 

Where never shepherd hath driven flock to graze, 

Nor any grass is mown ; 

But there sound throughout the sunny, sweet warm days, 
’Mid the green holy place 
The wild bee’s wings alone. 

In one of the despairing chorals of the Trojan Women the personifi- 
cation of nature blends with the spirit of mythology. The name of 
Tithonus, easily supplied by a Greek hearer, is inserted for English 
readers in Gilbert Murray’s beautiful paraphrase : 

For Zeus — 0 leave it unspoken : 

But alas for the love of the Morn ; 

Morn of the milk-white wing, 

The gentle, the earth-loving. 

That shineth on battlements broken 
In Troy, and a people forlorn! 

And, lo, in her bowers Tithonus, 

Our brother, yet sleeps as of old : 

0, she too hath loved us and knovm us. 

And the Steeds of her star, flashing gold, 

Stooped hither and bore him above us; 

Then blessed we the Gods in our joy. 

But all that made them to love us 
Hath perished from Troy. 

When Dionysus addresses his Bacchantes, Euripides, in lines remi- 
niscent of Aleman, imposes upon outward nature the solemn 
expectancy of the inward mind : 

Hushed was the ether ; in hushed silence whispered not 
Leaves in the coppice nor the blades of meadow grass ; 

No cry at all of any wild things had you heard. 
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The formal banns of the open wedlock of man and nature were 
declared in Euripides. Thereafter the treatment became more and 
more a matter of personal equation. In Plato’s Dialogues, for 
example, the ethical element inevitably appears. In the famous 
scene beside the Ihssus, Socrates and young Phaedrus talk through 
the heated hours beneath the shade of the wide-spreading plane 
tree, where the agnus castus is in full bloom, where water cool 
to the unsandaled feet flows by, and in the branches the cicadae, 
‘prophets of the Muses,’ contribute of their wisdom. 

The Anthology, stretched through the centuries of Greek litera- 
ture, links the old and the newer, the antique reserve and the fain- 
ness of modem romanticism. One of the epigrams attributed to 
Plato will serve to indicate the emergence of the latter : 

On the stars thou art gazing, my Star ; 

Would that the sky I might be, 

For then from afar 

With my manifold eyes I would gaze upon thee. 

Another seems like an artist’s preliminary sketch for the picture 
by the Hissus, the deeper motive not yet painted in : 

Sit thee down by this pine tree whose twigs without number 
Whisper aloft in the west wind aquiver. 

Lo ! here by my stream as it chattereth ever 
The Pan-pipe enchanteth thine eyelids to slumber. 

From this we pass without break to the piping shepherds and 
the country charms with which Theocritus filled his Idyls for city- 
jaded men; 

There we lay, 

Half-buried in a couch of fragrant reed 
And fresh-cut vine-leaves, who so glad as we ? 

A wealth of elm and poplar shook o’erhead; 

Hard by, a sacred spring flowed gurgling on 
From the Nymphs’ grot, and in the sombre boughs 
The sweet cicada chirped laboriously. 

Hid in the thick thorn-bushes far away. 

The treefrog’s note was heard; the crested lark 
Sang with the goldfinch ; turtles made their moan, 

And o’er the fountain hung the gilded bee.^ 

4 Translated by 0. S. Calverley. 
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Notwithstanding the variety in landscape and the lack of nnified 
nationality in the long centuries of Greek history, there is a unity 
in the impression of ancient life left upon the mind by a visit to 
Greece. This is in part due to the comparative meagreness of 
remains from periods subsequent to classic times. The long obliter- 
ation of mediaeval and modern constructive civilization leaves more 
clear the outlines of antiquity. 

This is true even though the sum total of the remains of Byzan- 
tine and mediaeval life, on islands and on mainland, is large, and 
claims the attention from time to time. In Athens the traveler will 
come upon the small Metropolis church with its ancient Greek 
calendar of festivals, let in as a frieze above the entrance, and 
metamorphosed iuto Byzantine sanctity by the inscribing of 
Christian crosses. As he journeys to and fro in Greece he may see 
the venerable 'hundred-gated’ church on the Island of Paros, 
recalling in certain details the proscenium of an ancient theatre; 
Monemvasia with its vast ruins, the home of Byzantine ecclesiasti- 
cism and a splendor of court life that vied with the pomp and 
magnificence of Western Europe; or the ivy-clad ruins of Mistra, 
an epitome of Graeco-Byzantine art from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century; the frowning hill and castle of Karytaena that 
guards the approach to the mountain fastnesses of Arcadia; or the 
ancient acropolis of Lindus on the Island of Rhodes with the 
impregnable fortress of the Knights of St. John. 

Nor will the visitor ignore the reminders of the War of Inde- 
pendence and the renascence of life in modern Greece. Mesolonghi, 
Nauplia, and Arachova have contributed fresh chapters to human 
history. Aligned with ancient names are those of modem heroes 
in the nomenclature of the streets and of public squares, like the 
Karaiskakis Place that welcomes the traveler as he disembarks at 
Piraeus. 

But all of these, whether mediaeval or modem, fail to blur the 
understanding of antiquity. They do not obtrude themselves. Often 
they even illustrate ancient life. The same wisdom that transferred 
allegiance from the Saturnalia to the Christmas festival has here 
also been careful to use for Byzantine churches the site of ancient 
shrines or temples : St. Elias is a familiar name on high mountains 
where once stood altars of the Olympians ; the cult of Dionysus has 
been skilfully transformed, in vine-rearing Naxos, into that of St. 
Dionysius; SS. Cosmo and Damiano, patrons of medicine, and 
known as the 'feeless’ saints, have established their free dispensary 
in place of an Asclepieion; the twelve Apostles have replaced the 
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* Twelve Gods ’ ; and churclies dedicated to St. Demetrius have been 
substituted for shrines of Demeter. 

The thoughtful student of the literature of the Greeks, no matter 
how enthusiastic he may be, will not fail to draw warnings as well 
as inspiration from their history. But no defects of the Greeks 
nor achievements of posterity can dispossess Hellas of her peculiar 
lustre. 'No other nation,^ as Mr. Ernest Myers has said with 
particular reference to the age of Pindar, 'has ever before or since 
known what it was to stand alone immeasurably advanced at the 
head of the civilization of the world. ’ 



IV 


FROM F ARABISE REGAINED ^ 
By John Milton 


Beliold 

Where on the Aegean shore a city stands, 

Built nobly — ^pnre the air, and light the soil : 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits. 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades. 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato ’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long ; 
There flowery hill Hymettus with the sound 
Of bees’ industrious murmur oft invites 
To studious musing; there Ilissus rolls 
His whispering stream. Within the walls then view 
The schools of ancient sages — ^his who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world; 

Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next. 

There thou shalt hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony in tones and numbers hit 
By voice or hand, and various-measured verse, 
Aeolian charms and Dorian lyric odes. 

And his who gave them breath, but higher sung, 
Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer called, 

Whose poem Phoebus challenged for his own. 
Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence, with delight received. 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 


['i-Taradise Regained 4.237-280. It should perhaps be remarked that the 
sentiments are not precisely those of Milton, but such as he deems suitable to 
a persuasive speech from Satan. In any case it is a notable piece of condensed 
eloquence. — Editor. ] 
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Of fate, and chance, and change in human life. 
High actions and high passions best describing. 
Thence to the famous orators repair, 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
"Wielded at will that fierce deirioeratie, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Grtwe 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne. 

To sage philosophy next lend thine ear, 

From heaven descended to the low-roofed house 
Of Socrates j see there his tenement, 

Whom well-inspired the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams that watered all the scIukiIs 
O f Academies old and new, with those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe. 
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r«*Kinit in ttliii’ti it. liiy, Ifiltinr, Ihnii, m In ii nnH nf i 4 **ii! liiint, 
wfim* lilt iiri*fii'fy|.irvf 4 nf tfir f^rnit. iiini Ihn fiitr Wf*r»* rntnifl in 
Miitintiiiiiiiit htniig, iiiitl lit! (Infiitrlnitnifu nf iriifti I’tjitnrml, iiinl nit 
nf tfifi 4 l«n*t,iifil |«.iwnr n.?iti.itnlin.l, wiirrn litHt** nint j 4 n- 
InHiijiliy Wii'it iiifijf^liniitty niiitiriiiird m in it rnynl nniirt., wlmr** 
ftirrn m'lw itc.t Hn¥i»r«’i|tnty tnit Ifnil «<f iiiititl, iiinl nn nntnlily Inil flint 
nf Knniiw, whi^n* jtrnfmnnm rninm, inni tint hninii|»i‘ ■ 

hillinr fkricini rnitlininilly frniii ihn vnry rnriiin*» nf tln^ orhiM l*-r 
nifum llin iniiny 'Iniiicunil uriinmlinii, jutut ri^ifin, nr jnnf rinnn inin 
iiiiinfinnit, in iir<.ti*r tn giiin wimlnin. 

f liinl in iin mirly nun liwnnvnml iiinl ntiwil t.hn infitnl 
giniiiin Ilf liin |.inn|*ln, iiinl I ‘iitinfi, iifinr ttir rt^rxinn wfir, hiitl ifivm 
if. II Ttiiit wiir liinl rMtnfili^litnl Itin iiiiviil ini|»ri*inHny nf 

AlInniM; mIi** hinl lit*(*niiin iin itiijirfiitl Ktiitr ; iiinl Iln* IniiiiuiH, hnninl 
tn lit*r }ty tti«* tiniilili* rliiiiii nf kiintrnil liint nf milyi’i’tinin wnn* 

I * Fri'»(ii Kiitttfwii *fi iHMiiif'mil Hki^ifhr§ C|ni. 1^**3, tfl), l#sii»t»»w, 
ntV iiiwtel tifil/ iAvs Kfiwiinisi, fpfmftng lim tut 

itlitJiil. hi tif i*lif*ntMliig|r, Im 

liiii a nf tlm riff, imttiug in tinm 

nf itu |iWl«»f¥, fltP l‘0sfi|f t*i P%ni*humm wt%ul m 

i»lir itf wrtiiiitt. Iml tfitir# llmsi Ifiti ||p|tfi<n»* ■ ■ 
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importing into lier both their merchandise and their civilization. 
The arts and philosophy of the Asiatic coast were easily carried 
across the sea, and there was Cimon, as I have said, with his ample 
fortune, ready to receive them with dne honors. Not content with 
patronizing their professors, he built the first of those noble porti- 
coes, of which we hear so much in Athens, and he formed the groves, 
which in process of time became the celebrated Academy. Planting 
is one of the most graceful, as in Athens it was one of the most 
beneficent of employments. Cimon took in hand the wild wood, 
pruned and dressed it, and laid it out with handsome walks and 
welcome fountains. Nor, while hospitable to the authors of the 
city’s civilization, was he ungrateful to the instruments of her 
prosperity. His trees extended their cool, umbrageous branches 
over the merchants, who assembled in the Agora, for many genera- 
tions. 

Those merchants certainly had deserved that act of bounty ; for 
all the while their ships had been carrying forth the intellectual 
fame of Athens to the Western World. Then commenced what may 
be called her university existence. Pericles, who succeeded Cimon 
both in the government and in the patronage of art, is said by 
Plutarch to have entertained the idea of making Athens the capital 
of federated Greece; in this he failed, but his encouragement of 
such men as Phidias and Anaxagoras led the way to her acquiring 
a far more lasting sovereignty over a far wider empire. Little 
understanding the sources of her own greatness, Athens would go 
to war. Peace is the interest of a seat of commerce^ and the arts, 
but to war she went ; yet to her, whether peace or war, it mattered 
not. The political power of Athens waned and disappeared ; king- 
doms rose and fell; centuries rolled away — ^they did but bring 
fresh triumphs to the city of the poet and the sage. There at length 
the swarthy Moor and Spaniard were seen to meet the blue-eyed 
Gaul; and the Cappadocian, late subject of Mithridates, gazed 
without alarm at the haughty conquering Roman. Revolution 
after revolution passed over the face of Europe, as well as of 
Greece, but still she was there — ^Athens, the city of mind — as 
radiant, as splendid, as delicate, as young, as ever she had been. 

Many a more fruitful coast or isle is washed by the blue Aegean, 
many a spot is there more beautiful or sublime to see, many a 
territory more ample; but there was one charm in Attica, which 
in the same perfection was nowhere else. The deep pastures of 
Arcadia, the plain of Argos, the Thessalian vale, these had not the 
gift. Boeotia, which lay to its immediate north, was notorious 
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for its very want of it. The heavy atmosphere of that Boeotia 
might be good for vegetation, but it was associated in popular 
belief with the dulness of the Boeotian intellect. On the contrary^ 
the special purity, elasticity, clearness, and salubrity of the air of 
Attica, fit concomitant and emblem of its genius, did that for it 
which earth did not — ^it brought out every bright hue and tender 
shade of the landscape over which it was spread, and would have 
illuminated the face even of a more bare and rugged country. 

A confined triangle, perhaps fifty miles its greatest length, and 
thirty its greatest breadth ; two elevated rocky barriers, meeting at 
an angle; three prominent mountains, commanding the plain — 
Fames, Pentelicus, and Hymettus; an unsatisfactory soil; some 
streams, not always full — such is about the report which the agent 
of a London company would have made of Attica. He would 
report that the climate was mild; the hills were limestone; there 
was plenty of good marble; more pasture land than at first survey 
might have been expected, sufficient certainly for sheep and goats ; 
fisheries productive ; silver mines once, but long since worked out ; 
figs fair ; oil first-rate ; olives in profusion. But what he would not 
think of noting down was that that olive tree was so choice in 
nature, and so noble in shape, that it excited a religious venera- 
tion ; and that it took so kindly to the light soil as to expand into 
woods upon the open plain, and to climb up and fringe the hills. 
He would not think of writing word to his employers how that 
clear air, of which I have spoken, brought out, yet blended and 
subdued, the colors on the marble till they had a softness and 
harmony, for all their richness, which in a picture looks exag- 
gerated, yet is after all within the truth. He would not tell how 
that same delicate and brilliant atmosphere freshened up the pale 
olive till the olive forgot its monotony, and its cheek glowed like 
the arbutus or beech of the Umbrian hills. He would say nothing 
of the thyme and thousand fragrant herbs which carpeted Hymet- 
tus ; he would hear nothing of the hum of its bees ; nor take much 
account of the rare flavor of its honey, since Gozo and Minorca 
were sufficient for the English demand. He would look over the 
Aegean from the height he had ascended ; he would follow with his 
eye the chain of islands, which, starting from the Sunian headland, 
seemed to offer the fabled divinities of Attica, when they would 
visit their Ionian cousins, a sort of viaduct thereto across the sea. 
But that fancy would not occur to him, nor any admiration of the 
dark violet billows with their white edges, down below; nor of 
those graceful fan-like jets of silver upon the rocks, which slowly 
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rise aloft like water spirits from the deep, then shiver, mid hrmh 
and spread, aaid shroud themselves, and disappear, in ii scdl titisl 
of foam; nor of the gentle, incessant heaving aiui panting of l!n^ 
whole liquid plain; nor of the long waves, keeping steiniy inm\ 
like a line of soldiery, ^is they resound upon the hollow short* lie 
would not deign to notice that restlm living^element at all, exet‘pt 
to bless his stars that he was not upon it Nor the disliiiei drliiil 
nor the refined coloring, nor the graceful outline and roseate golilr*ti 
hue of the jutting crags, nor the hold shadows east from Clfiisi or 
Laurium by the declining sun— our agent of a inereitnlile iiriti 
would not value these matters even at a low figure, lint her %v«^ 
must turn for the sympathy we seek to yon pilgrim sltuleiit, eniiie 
from a semi-barbarous land to that small corner of the earlla m to 
a shrine where he might take his fill of giwang on ihoat* miihleitia 
and coruscations of invisible unoriginate perfect ion. tl wm tti«’ 
stranger from a remote proviriee, from Britain or fmm 
who in a scene so different from that ^if his eliilly, WiMidy 
or of his fiery, choking saiuls, learned at once what a real univer 
sity must be, by comiEig to undei-stand the sort of ctniiilry whiefi 
was its suitable hoitie. 

Nor was tliis all that a university retpurtai. and found in Atlieii?i, 
No one, even there, could live on poetry. If ttic stinlenis iit flint 
famous place had notldng beft<‘r than bright hues and soothing 
sounds, they would not have been able or disposal to lorn their 
residence there to mucii account. Of course they must fiavt^ the 
means of living, nay, in a certain sensi*, of enjoynmnt, if Alliens 
was to be an Alma Mater at the timi% or to remain afterwards ii 
pleasant thought in their memory. And so they had. Be it reeol 
lected Athens was a port, and a mart of tnnh% perhafis the flrsl 
in Greece; and this was very much to the |ioint when ii iiumtier 
of strangers were ever flocking to it whose comhiil was to he willt 
intellectual, not physical, <iiffleulties, itrnl who claimtHl In liiive 
their bodily wants supplied that they might he at leisure h* set 
about furnishing their minds. Now, barren m wm tin* soil of 
Attica, and bare the face of the country, yet it hinl only Ion tiiiiiiy 
resources for an elegant, nay, luxurious, ithodc there. Ho iiltim ■ 
dant were the imports of the place that it was a common sitying lliiil 
the productions which were fouml singly elsewhere were hroiighi 
all together in Athens. (Jorn and wine, the stjiple of mdmmhnm^ in 
such a climate, came from the isles of the Aegean; fliu* W'ool iiinl 
carpeting from Asia Minor; slaves, ns now, fnuii llie Kmciiie, iiiut 
timber, too; and iron and brum from the cofists of llie Mediier 
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ranean. The Athenian did not condescend to manufactures him- 
self, but encouraged them in others ; and a population of foreigners 
caught at the lucrative occupation both for home consumption and 
for exportation. Their cloth, and other textures for dress and fur- 
niture, and their hardware — ^for instance, armor — ^were in great 
request. Labor was cheap ; stone and marble in plenty ; and the 
taste and skill which at first were devoted to public buildings, as 
temples and porticoes, were in course of time applied to the man- 
sions of public men. If nature did much for Athens, it is undeni- 
able that art did much more. . . . 

It has been my desire, were I able, to bring before the reader 
what Athens may have been, viewed as what we have since called 
a university; and to do this, not with any purpose of writing a 
panegyric on a heathen city, or of denying its many deformities, 
or of concealing what was morally base in what was intellectually 
great, but just the contrary, of representing things as they really 
were ; so far, that is, as to enable him to see what a university is, 
in the very constitution of society and in its own idea, what is its 
nature and object, and what it needs of aid and support external 
to itself to complete that nature and to secure that object. 

So now let us fancy our Scythian, or Armenian, or African, or 
Italian, or Gallic student, after tossing on the Saronic waves, which 
would be his more ordinary course to Athens, at last easting anchor 
at Piraeus. He is of any condition or rank of life you please, and 
may be made to order, from a prince to a peasant. Perhaps he is 
some Cleanthes, who has been a boxer in the public games. How 
did it ever cross his brain to betake himself to Athens in search of 
wisdom? Or, if he came thither by accident, how did the love of it 
ever touch his heart ? But so it was, to Athens he came with three 
drachms in his girdle, and he got his livelihood by drawing water, 
carrying loads, and the like servile occupations. He attached him- 
self, of all philosophers, to Zeno the Stoic — ^to Zeno, the most high- 
minded, the most haughty of speculators; and out of his daily 
earnings the poor scholar brought his master the daily sum of an 
obolus, in payment for attending his lectures. Such progress did 
he make, that on Zeno’s death he actually was his successor in his 
school ; and, if my memory does not play me false, he is the author 
of a hymn to the Supreme Being which is one of the noblest effu- 
sions of the kind in classical poetry. Yet, even when he was the 
head of a school, he continued in his illiberal toil as if he had been a 
monk ; and it is said that once when the wind took his pallium, and 
blew it aside, he was discovered to have no other garment at all — 
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something like the German student who eatm . 

with nothing upon him but a greatcoat and a pair ot 1 1. • 

Or it is Lther disciple of the Porch-«tou- by natun- •• h.i 
than by profession— who is entering the city: but in ^ , 

ent fashion he comes! It is no other than Marcus. 

Rome and philosopher. Professors long since were 
Athens for his service when he was a youth, and now he •• ^ < ^ 
after his victories on the battle-field, to make ins uekmnv edgiiien s 
at the end of life to the city of wisdom, aiul to submit himselt to 
an initiation into the Eleusinian niysterit's. 

Or it is a young man of great promise as an orator, were it ii«l 
for his weakness of chest, which renders it iieee.ssary tliat he s!imHd 
acquire the art of speaking without over-exerfum. amt s houbi adopt 
a delivery sufficient for the display of his rlietorica! talents on the 
one hand, yet merciful to his physical n'8ouree.s on ttie otiier. He 
is called Cicero; he will stop hut a short time, nml will ov.t 
to Asia Minor and its cities, before he returuH to continue n car.-er 
which will render his name immortal; and he will litn* his siuirt 
sojourn at Athens so well that ho will take good ear.* to send hw 
son thither at an earlier age than he visiteil it himself. 

But see where comes from Alexandria (for we need not be very 
solicitous about anachronisms) a young man from twenty to 
twenty-two, who has narrowly escaped ilrowntng on his voyage, 
and is to remain at Athens as nuuiy as eiglit or ten yeiirs, yet in 


the course of that time will not learn a line of hatin, thinking »t 
enough to become accomplished in Greek e(unpo.sitifm. and in that 
he will succeed. He is a grave person, and diflleutt to miilte out ; 
some say he is a Christian — something or other in the ('hristitui 
line his father is, for certain. His name is Gregory, he is Ky e.mntry 
a Cappadocian, and will in time become pre eminently a theologinn, 
and one of the principal Doctors of the Greek (‘hiireh. 

Or it is one Horace, a youth of low stature and hhtek hair, whose 
father has given him an education at Home alaive his rank in life, 
and now is sending him to finish it at Athens, lie w sail! to have a 
turn for poetry. A hero he is not, and it w'cre welt if he knew it ; 
but he is caught by the enthusiasm of the hour, and goes of? earn 
paigning with Brutus and Cassius — and will leave his shield Iwhiml 
him on the field of Philippi. 

Or it is a mere boy of fifteen; his name Kunapius. Though 
the voyage was not long, seasickness, or confinement, or had living 
on board the vessel, threw him into a fever, atid when the pn.Men 
gers landed in the evening at Piraeus he couhl not atand. Ilia 
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wlui iift‘a!iipnn‘u*d him tcmk hiiu up HUionp: tlunu. iiiul 
fiirrttHl him fu tlii' htuiHi* uf u gri*nt ti‘n<‘ht’r of tlu* tiny, Froiiort'Hiiw* 
who wiLS li frit^mi n( tiit^ oiiptiiiii h, niut wIioho fnitio it wim whioh 
ciriHv tilt* riilhiiHiimtio youth to Athoits. IUh oompnuiouM untlor-« 
Htiiiul tlio »iort of pliiot* tlioy nn* in. itiul. with tho litoumt* of iwiulotiiio 
t1it*y linuik info flu* philtmophiu ' h hou^f*. thiuii^h lu* Hp|H*iirH 
to liiivo rutiml for tho uiicht. oml prooiHHl ia iimko tlioms^olvon froo 
of it. willi nil of evnnmmy witioh In only luit ifu|nitli‘iiot» 

tiooiiiwi* th‘iiHor«*?iitm tiikoH it m% oimily. Htnuip'o introduolioii for 
oitr .Hiriiiiitor hi a mmi of hut not out n( kooping with 

Alliotisi for wliiit roukl you o!»tport of ii plaro whoro thrro wiw a 
iiioh of youtlm. itiul not ovoti flio pn^tonro of ooutrol; whoro tlio 
pooror livorl iiiiyfiinr, luiil ^of ou m tlioy oouhl, ittul tho foio^lou’a 
liiitl im prolortiou from fho huinorii itiul raprimH of Iho 
litudtuita W‘lio lltliHl thoir !tH»turo lialla! flcnvovor, im to thw Kuiiii'' 
|iiiw» Proiirroniim look ii fiinry to I ho hoy, mol fold him rurioiw 
i4torio!i iihoul Athoiiimi lifo. Ho himiiidf had romo up to tlo* uiii- 
voraity with our tlophitontiou, mol ihoy woro ovmi worao of? flimi 
1 1«*iiiitlio»i till' Htoio; for thoy liiid imty oiu* rloiik hotw‘t*oit llimii, 
find ttoihiuK wlifilovor hoaiihMi, oi^oopt aotno old Iwddinic; ho wlioii 
IVotioroHiUH woiii iihroiid» llopfiaoHtioii lay iit hotl, nud priiotiHod 
IttiitHidf iti tiriilory; iwid lioui ItophiioHliou put ou llo^ tdoiik, iiud 
ProiiorofiiuH oropt iuid«*r tho rovorlot. At iutotlir*r timr Ihoro wiih 
HO iiom* fi finot hot worn wliiit w^ouhl ho oiillod *towu iiud Kowii* 
ill lilt Ktiglmh uutvorHtty flint tio^ profomorn dul iiot diiro looturo 
in intldio for four of ill irtuilmoiit, 

But II "Frouhnimi Uko Kuiiiipttw hooii gut t^iporioiioo for IduiHidf 
of tht» wiiyn mid uiiiiiiiow providiuit in AIIioiih, Hutdi ii ono m lit-* 
liiiil hardly outorod tho oify wdion ho wiih oiuigtit hohl of hy ii party 
of tho iioadmiiio youth, who j*rot’rodo*t to iiraotiiir on hia mvkwiird 
uoHH luitl liw iguoriuioo, At fli*Ht Higlit ono wondora at lltotr tddid 
bhiioHH; hut tho likt< f*onduot otsfiiiiiod in tho imnliaovid nnivorHifioii ; 
liiui not many uionthH liiivo piinHial iiwuiy Hiuo«^ tho jtitirnitiM havt^ 
to]f| m of Ho!if*r Eiigliahmou, gh^ori to ninttor of-fitol oiitouiiilioii.H, 
iitnl fo llif minwiivH of fitoiioy iiiakitig, ptdling «uM’h oflior with nmm 
IiiiUm oil ttioir own mwrml territory, mot dtdying tho tiiiigtHt.riioy 
whm fltoy would iiitf»rft*ro with floir privilogi^ of hoootiung hoyn, 
Ho I HitppoHo wo iiiimf iiftrihiifo it to minirlhttig or othor in htiiniiti 
iiiitiiro, Moiinwdiilo, flo^rt* HfiiudH flio noiv oomrr, Hurrounttotl hy n 
oircdo of tiiH now* imHcitdafrii, who fortlnvith potMo^'d to frigliton, 
itiitl to hiiiilor, and to miilco a fool of him, to tho o?iloiit of tiodr 
wdh Homo iiddroHH tiiiti wdth mook imlitrurm, othorn with floroo- 
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ness; and so they conduct him in solemn proeessioii jutojw the 
Agora to the baths; and as they approach they daiu-e nhout htm 
like madmen. But this was to be the end of his trial, for the hath 
was a sort of initiation; he thereupon received the paltuun. or 
university gown, and was suffered by his torim“ntt»r.s to depart in 
peace. One alone is recorded as having been exempted from tht-s 
persecution; it was a youth graver and loftier thnti even St. Greg- 
ory himself. But it was not from his force of eharaetiW, hut at tin* 
instance of Gregory, that he escaped. Gregory wn.s his 
friend, and was ready in Athens to shelter him wf»*n ho eamo. 
It was another saint and another Doctor— the great Basil, thou 
(it would appear), as Gregory, but a catechumen of the t'huroh. 

But to return to our Freshman. Ilia troubles are tmt at an 
end, though he has got his gown upon him. Where Ls he to bulge 1 
Whom is he to attend? He finds himstdf seized, iH-for»* he well 
knows where he is, by another party of men, or thret* or r«mr piirtie-* 
at once, like foreign porters at a landing who seize on the Imggage 
of the perplexed stranger, mul thrust half a dozen eards into his 
unwilling hands. Our youth is plied by the hnngersoii of Fro 
fessor This, or Sophist That, each of whom wishes the fume i»r the 
profit of having a houseful. We will .say that he escapes from th«nr 
hands — Imt then he will havts to <dioos«! for himself where he will 
put up; and, to tell the truth, with all the praisi- 1 have already 
given and the praise 1 shall have to give to tin* city of mind, never 
theless, between ourselves, the brick ami wmid which formed if. 
the actual tenements wluire flcsli and blood had to bstge (always 
excepting the mansions of the great men of the plaee), do j»<»t seem 
to have been much better than those of Greek or 'rurkish tttvvns, 
which are at this moment a topic of interest and riilieule in the 
public prints. A lively pieture luis lately heeii .set before us td* 
Gallipoli. Take, says the writ(*r,^ a multitude of the diliipitlateil 
outhouses found in farmyards in Knglaml, of the riekely old 
wooden tenements, the cracked, shutterles.s struetures of planks 
and tiles, the sheds ami stalls, which our by-imies, or fish -markets, 
or river-sides can supply; tumble them dciwn on the declivity of a 
bare bald hill; let the spswes between house nml httuse, thus aeei 
dentally de-termined, lie understood to form streets, winding, of 
course, for no reason, and with no meaning, up ami down the tow n ; 
the roadway always narrow, the breadth never uniform, the .sepa 
rate houses bulging or retiring latiow' as eir<*umstam’e.s may have 
determined, ami leaning forward till they meet overhead ; mol 

2Mr. Russell’s letters in the Time# newspafter (tH.H) j.\jirit ZU, ji. !»|, 
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you liavi' a gcKHf idr^a af I (|Ut»Htiori wladlitH' Huh pietura 

would not iiaarly aorrenpoiul to tha apaaial neat of tha in 

aiicdaiit tiiuoH. Lt^ariiad writt^TiH aHHure uh dlstiiiatly that thi‘ 
of Atliaits wiTO for tho luoat part aumll and inaau ; tliat tho atiwtii 
wan* onKikiHl luul narrow; that tho upper Htorien projeeted over 
the roadway; mid that stidreitHOH, hahiHtrath‘H, mul dotirn that 
iiperitHl oiitwardH, olmfruett'd it -’a reuuirkalde eoiuidthum* of do- 
seriptioii. I do not doubt at all, though hiatory in Hiloiit, that that: 
roadway waa jolting to i*arriagt*a, and id! Init iinpaHHahlo; aiul that 
it wits travorstnl by driiiuH. ns freely im any Turkislt town now. 
Athoim siH'iiis in these rt\spiH»ts to have taHui ladtiw the average eities 
of its time. VA strnngen* says an iiiudent, Didghl ihniht, on Itio 
stuldoii view, if really ht^ saw Athens/ 

I grant all tlim, and niueli more, if you will; lint, reeotleet, Athens 
was the home of the inttdtt*etnal and heantiful; not of low^ meeliiint' 
eat eontrivatie«\H ainl matt'rial organi/.ation. Why atop within your 
lodgings, ecmntiiig the nmla in ytnir wall or the holes in your tiling, 
whim niitun* iitul art; eiill you away! You mtiHt put up wdtli aueh 
a elifimher, iintl a fiihle, and a stool, and n sleeping-lamrdi liny" 
where tdse in tlu^ llirei* eontiiierita; one fitiiee tloea not dilTer from 
iiiiothi»r indoors; your mmialm in Afriea, or your grottos in Hyrta, 
are not perfeetion. I suppose you tlid not eoine to Athens to awiirm 
up a latlder, or to gmpe about a eloaet ; y«ui emm^ to sei» and to hear 
what fu»iir and see you cauild not elae^vhere, What foml for the 
intelleei iu it ponKihle to proeure indoors, that yon stay Ituwe look- 
ing iihout y<nil Do' you think to read there! Wtnwe are your 
hooks! Do you e:Xpeet to purefuia*^ hooks at Athena f--- You are 
mueh out in y<utr ealeulations. True it is, we at this day who live 
in the ninf*it»enlh eentury have the hooks of Dreeee m n perpetual 
nnmioriid; iirul eopieM there fiitve been, sinee th«» time that Ihty* 
were written, tint you neetl not go to AthmiH to promtre them, 
nor wanild you find them in Athens, Htriingi* to say, mI range to 
the niiietefOith eeitturv, that in the agt* of Plittti and Thueydides 
there wan imt, it is said, a bookshop in the whole plaee; nor was 
the book trade in f»^lHfenee fill fht^ very time of Augusttis, lubrie 
ries, I suHfieet, wer«-^ the bright invention of Atfalus or the Plole 
mi**s;'^ I doubt whether Athens had a library till the reign of 
lladriiin. It was what the stinhuit garni on, what he heart!, whiit 

I f|t» fitO. ifii oit« rmilrt»ver.^V t»u flie .«ulde»0, fur whi*'h the rr«aer fiiiinl have 
renaiw In Merhef, lltierklt, llekher, ett’. ; atol tto^, 

tti lii^tfineiU iiiaUer I iiOruUoee, nr ahaU iiitnehive, 
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he caught by the magic of sympathy, not what lie remi. whi.-h was 
the education furnished by Athens. 

He leaves his narrow lodging early in the morning, utui not tdl 
night, if even then, will he return. It is but a crib or kennel, in 
which he sleeps when the weather is inelement or the groiuta 
damp — in no respect a home. And he goes out of titKirs, not to 
read the day’s newspaper, or to buy the gay shilling volume, hut 
to imbibe the invisible atmosphere of genius, niul to learn by heart 
the oral traditions of taste. Out he goes; and, leaving the tunihle. 
down town behind him, he mounts the Acropolis to the right, tir he 
turns to the Areopagus on the left. He goi^s to the ParUtenon to 
study the sculptures of Phidias; to the temple ol the I)io.He»ri to 
see the paintings of Polygnotus. We, indeed, take our SophtB'les 
or Aeschylus out of our eoat-poeket; but if our .sojourner at Atleuis 
would understand how a tragic poet can writt>, h<‘ imrst hetiike 
himself to the theatre on the south, and see niul hmir the tlniina 
literally in action. Or let him go westward to the .\gorn. and there 
he will hear Lysias or Andoeides pleading, or Demosthenes liuraitgu 
ing. He goes farther we.st still, along the shmie <d’ those rndde 
planes which Cimon has planted there; and he looks around liim 
at the statues and porticoes and vestibules, eneh hy itself a worb of 
genius and skill, enough to be the making of another eity. He 
passes through the eity gate, and then he is at the famous Cerami 
cus. Here are the tombs of the mighty dead; and here, we will 
suppose, is Pericles hinuself, the most elevated, the most thrilliiiK 
of orators, converting a funeral oration over the slain into n phibi 
sophieal panegyric of the living. 

Onwards he proceeds still ; and now he has come to that still imiro 
celebrated Academe, which has bestowed its own name on univ*T 
sities down to this day; and there he sees a sight which will he 
graven on his memory till he dies. Many are the lieautieM of the 
place — the groves, and the statues, and the temple, and the stream 
of the Cephissus flowing by; many are the le-ssons whieh will he 
taught him day after day hy teacher or hy I'ompafiion ; hut his eye 
is just now arrested by one object : it is the very preH«mee of Pliiti», 
He does not hear a word that he says; he does not care to Icar; 
he asks neither for discourse nor disputation; what he sees is a 
whole, complete in itself, not to he inereasisl hy addition, 010! 
greater than anything else. Tt will Im> a point in the hisf«iry of 
his life; a stay for his memory to rest on, a Inirning thought in 
his heart, a bond of union with men of like miml, ever itfterwan.|s 
Such is the spell whieh the living man exerts oti his fellows, for 
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gmitl or for oviL How luituro iinpoLs \ih to loan upon oihora, 
tuakiiig virtue, or geiitUH^ or niuue, the <|uiilitlentiou \\n* our iloiug 
ho! a Hpauiiird in Hiiid to have travelinl to Italy, Hiiiiply tti nee 
Ijivy ; he liiul hin till of aiul then went Imek a^aiu lunue. 

Iliul our yoting at ranger got nothing by bin voyage Init the, night 
of tlie hreathing and moving iHato, hud he entered no leeture- 
room to lit^ar, no gymnaHium to etniviwne, he had got mnne mtomure 
of edimafioti, and Homething to itdl of to Iuh graiulehiUlren. 

Hut Plato in not the only nage, nor the night of him the only 
lenaoii to be learned in thin wontlerful aulmrb. It in the region niul 
the realm of phiUimiphy. C’olb^gen were the iiiventioim id' many 
eeiittirieH later; and tlit*y imply a Hort of ebuntered lift\ i>r at leant 
a life of rnb% Heanady natural to an Atlumiam It wan the Iwnwt 
of the philoiio|.ihie uinUmumi of Athena that hin eoimfrymtui 
aehieveil by the mere foree of nature and the hive itf the noble 
and the great what other people lumeil at liy lahorioua dimnpline; 
ami all who eaiiii^ iimong tlima weri* nulimitted to the aiuiie mtiliod 
of edueation. We have traeed our ntudent on hin wnnderini^ from 
the Aeropulb to the Haered Way; and now he in in the r«»gioii of 
the mditiiilH. No awful areh, no wimlow i»f manyaadored liglita, 
markn the nmtH of learning thi^re or idaewhert*; |ihiltiHO|diy liven 
iiut of ilciorH. Nil eh>ia» iitmoMjdiere opprei^i^a the lirain or inftameii 
the i^ytditl; no long HeHHhm HlifleiiH the limba, HpiettruH m retdirung 
in hm garden; Zeno ItiokH like a tlivinity in Ida porch; the reatdeHH 
Ariatotle, cm the other aitle id' the city, m if in imtM^mmm to 
Plato,, in walking Ida liupita id? their lega in hia Hyeeitm by the 
liiamiH. Hur student haa iti'*terndne«i on enhudng Idnimdf m a 
dineiple of TheopbraHtuH, a teacher id' nmrvoUnm poptilarity, wlu.i 
haa brought togtddier two ttmiiHiind pufdlfi from fdl parta i>f the 
world. He fdnwelf ia of' I^ealam; fiir maatera, m welt ita atudetda, 
eome Id! her from all n^giorw the earth ’■--aa betUa a uidvtTMity. 
How c‘Ould AtlieoH hii've eotleeted hearera in amdi nund»fu*a untean 
ahe liini aelerfed feaeherH of fiueh ptnverf It wim the range of 
territiiry, which the notion of a nnivemity implicH, wld*dt fur-^ 
idahetl both thf» ffuantity <"tf the one and the quality of the other, 
.Anaxiigoraa wim fr<im Ionia, C’arneadeH from Africa, Ztmo froiii 
<!yprUH, PrtdagoraH from ThriMo*, and (lorgiaa fnirn Sitdly, 
AitdroiiiiodiiiH waa a Hyriiin. Proiiereiiiua iiii Armenian, llitariua ii 
llit.liyidan, PhiliaeuH a Tht^imalian, Hadrian n Hyrlnn. Home ia 
eidi'dirafi^rl for her liberality in civil mattera; Athene wma an fifieritl 
ill irtlfdleeluah There waa no narrow jealouay tlimded itgidiwl ii 
prfdV«aor iMaouiae lie wita not an Atlifudam Hiudna ainl tiileni were 
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the qualifications ; and to bring them to Athens was to do homage 
to it as a university. There was a brotherhood and a citizen- 
ship of mind. 

Mind came first, and was the foundation of the academical 
polity; but it soon brought along with it, and gathered round 
itself, the gifts of fortune and the prizes of life. As time went 
on, wisdom was not always sentenced to the bare cloak of Clean- 
thes; but, beginning in rags, it ended in fine linen. The profes- 
sors became honorable and rich; and the students ranged them- 
selves under their names, and were proud of calling themselves 
their countrymen. The University was divided into four great 
nations, as the mediaeval antiquarian would style them; and in 
the middle of the fourth century, Proaeresius was the leader or 
proctor of the Attic, Hephaestion of the Oriental, Epiphanius of 
the Arabic, and Diophantus of the Pontic. Thus the professors 
were both patrons of clients, and hosts and proxeni of strangers 
and visitors, as well as masters of the schools ; and the Cappado- 
cian, Syrian, or Sicilian youth who came to one or other of them 
would be encouraged to study by his protection, and to aspire by 
his example. 

Even Plato, when the schools of Athens were not a hundred 
years old, was in circumstances to enjoy the otium cum dignitate. 
He had a villa out at Heraclea; and he left his patrimony to his 
school, in whose hands it remained, not only safe, but fructifying, 
a marvelous phenomenon in tumultuous Greece, for the long space 
of eight hundred years. Epicurus, too, had the property of the 
gardens where he lectured; and these, too, became the property of 
his sect. But in Eoman times the chairs of grammar, rhetoric, 
polities, and the four philosophies were handsomely endowed by 
the State ; some of the professors were themselves statesmen or high 
functionaries, and brought to their favorite study senatorial rank 
or Asiatic opulence. 

Patrons such as these can compensate to the Freshman, in whom 
we have interested ourselves, for the poorness of his lodging and 
the turbulence of his companions. In everything there is a better 
side and a worse ; in every place a disreputable set and a respect- 
able, and the one is hardly known at all to the other. Men come 
away from the same university, at this day, with contradictory im- 
pressions and contradictory statements, according to the society they 
have found there. If you believe the one, nothing goes on there 
as it should be; if you believe the other, nothing goes on as it 
should not. Virtue, however, and decency are at least in the 
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minority everywliere, and under some sort of a elond or disadvan- 
tage; and this being the case, it is so much gain whenever an 
Herodes Atticns is found, to throw the influence of wealth and 
station on the side even of a decorous philosophy. A consular 
man, and the heir of an ample fortune, this Herod was content to 
devote his life to a professorship, and his fortune to the patronage 
of literature. He gave the sophist Polemo about eight thousand 
pounds, as the sum is calculated, for three declamations. He built 
at Athens a stadium six hundred feet long, entirely of white marble, 
and capable of admitting the whole population. His theatre, 
erected to the memory of his wife, was made of cedar wood curi- 
ously carved. He had two villas, one at Marathon, the place of his 
birth, about ten miles from Athens, the other at Cephissia, at the 
distance of six ; and thither he drew to him the elite, and at times 
the whole body of the students. Long arcades, groves of trees, 
clear pools for the bath, delighted and recruited the summer 
visitor. Never was so brilliant a lecture-room as his evening 
banqueting-hall ; highly connected students from Eome mixed with 
the sharp-witted provincial of Greece or Asia Minor; and the 
flippant sciolist, and the nondescript visitor, half philosopher, half 
tramp, met with a reception, courteous always, but suitable to his 
deserts. Herod was noted for his repartees ; and we have instances 
on record of his setting down, according to the emergency, both the 
one and the other. 

A higher line, though a rarer one, was that allotted to the youth- 
ful Basil. He was one of those men who seem by a sort of fascina- 
tion to draw others around them even without wishing it. One might 
have deemed that his gravity and his reserve would have kept 
them at a distance ; but, almost in spite of himself, he was the centre 
of a knot of youths, who, pagans as most of them were, used Athens 
honestly for the purpose for which they professed to seek it ; and, 
disappointed and displeased with the place himself, he seems never- 
theless to have been the means of their profiting by its advantages. 
One of these was Sophronius, who afterwards held a high olBBce in 
the State ; Eusebius was another, at that time the bosom friend of 
Sophronius, and afterwards a bishop. Celsus, too, is named, who 
afterwards was raised to the government of Cilicia by the Emperor 
Julian. Julian himself — ^in the sequel, of unhappy memory — ^was 
then at Athens, and known at least to St. Gregory. Another Julian 
is also mentioned, who was afterwards commissioner of the land-tax. 
Here we have a glimpse of the better kind of society among the 
students of Athens ; and it is to the credit of the parties composing 
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it that such young men as Gregory and Basil, men as intimately 
connected with Christianity as they were well known in the world, 
should hold so high a place in their esteem and love. When the two 
saints were departing, their companions came around them with the 
hope of changing their purpose. Basil persevered; but Gregory 
relented, and turned back to Athens for a season. 
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THE AGE OF PERICLES^ 

By Sir Richabd Jebb 

The debt which the modern world owes to the best age of ancient 
Greece is well summed up in some words which the late Professor 
Green wrote in his Prolegomena to Ethics: ‘When we come to ask 
ourselves what are the essential forms in which, however other- 
wise modified, the will for true good — ^which is the will to be good — 
must appear, our answer follows the outlines of the Greek classifica- 
tion of the virtues. It is the will to know what is true ; to make what 
is beautiful; to endure pain or fear; to resist the allurements of 
pleasure (i.e., to be brave and temperate) — ^if not, as the Greek 
would have said, in the service of the State, yet in some form of 
human society; — ^to take for oneself, and to give to others, of 
those things which admit of being given and taken, not what one 
is inclined to give or take, but what is due. ’ 

Accepting this as a concise description of the Hellenic ideal, we 
find that the period during which it was most fully realized was 
that which we are accustomed to call the age of Pericles. The 
period so named may be roughly defined as extending from 460 
to 430 B. C. Within those thirty years the political power of 
Athens culminated; the Athenians developed that civic life which, 
as sketched in the great oration attributed to Pericles by Thucyd- 
ides, made Athens, as the orator says, the school of Greece, and, 
as we moderns might add, the teacher of posterity; within those 
thirty years were created works of art, in literature, in architec- 
ture, and in sculpture, which the world has ever since regarded as 
unapproachable masterpieces. This period, so relatively short and 
yet so prolific in varied excellence, followed closely on the war in 
which united Greece repelled the Persian invasion. It immediately 

[1 This lecture was delivered at Glasgow in March, 1889, and was post- 
humously published from the author ^s manuscript in Jobb's Essays and 
Addresses (Cambridge, England, 1907). It is here reprinted from that volume 
(pp. 104-126) with the consent of the Cambridge University Press. — ^Editor.] 
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preceded the war of the two leading Greek cities against each other, 
in which Sparta nltimately humbled Athens. Athens, m it appears 
in the national struggle against Persia, is not yet the aeknowleilgiHi 
head of Hellas. The formal leadership belongs, by common con^ 
sent, to Sparta; and though Athens is already pri‘-t‘miiicnt itt simriil 
qualities — ^in unselfish devotion to the national cause, am! in a 
spirit which no reverses can break, — these (|UfiliticH apptmr m tln^v 
are embodied in a few chosen men, in a Themistoclcs ami an Aris 
tides; the mass of Athenians whom they lead is still a compiini^ 
tively rude multitude, not yet quickened into the Fid! t‘ncrgy of 
conscious citizenship. If, on the other hand, we^ look to the I'hisc 
of the age of Pericles— if we pass to t!ie optuiiug yi^nrs of tho 
Peloponnesian war— we find that the Athenian democracy already 
hears within it the seeds of decay. The proccHs of dcgcnt^rntbui 
has already begun, though a century is still to i‘la|m«» t»cfon» Philip 
of Macedon shall overthrow the liberties of (irci‘cc at Clmcronca. 

The interval between the Persian war and the Peloponnesian 
war — the space which we call the age of l^criclcH is a H|uict« 
comparative peace and rest, during which all the facultit*H id the 
Hellenic nature attain their most complete <lcvclo|tmcnt in the 
civic community of Athens. Yet this interval is flic only period in 
Athenian history of which we havt^ no full or continuous reeord 
from a contemporary source, Herodotus Icavt^s m at the mat of the 
Persian inviision. Thucydi,<h‘s lieeomcs our guide only at tkw 
ginning of the Peloponnesian war. It is true that in the opening 
of his work he glances rapidly at the intervening years. Hut im 
hints serve rather to stimulate than to appc»ase our curiosity. We 
learn from him little more than a fi^w external facts which, tiiken 
by themselves, tell us little. With regard to the inner life of AltooiS 
in the age of Pericles— the social and the iutclleetuiil life he is 
silent. Among the names which are nowhere imuitioned by luiii 
are those of the poets Aeschylus, Sophocles, Kuripidi^s, Aris 
tophanes; the philosopher Anaxagoras; the sculptor I*hit!ias; the 
architect Ictinus. He incidentally notices the Ihirtheiion but only 
as a treasury; he notices the Propylaea—hut only m a work w’tiieh 
had reduced the balance in the treasury. This silence, howt-ver 
tantalizing it may be for us, admits of a sim{>le explanation. His 
chosen subject, as he conceived it, was a pundy political onr tbc 
Peloponnesian Wkir; and h(^ did not regard such nmitrm m perti 
nent to it. The art and poetry of the day, the philosophy ami the 
social life, were, in his view, merely decorations of the them re in 
which the great drama of the war was being eiiactetL fine Ihiiig, 
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however, he allows us to see clearly — that the 'age of Pericles’ 
is fitly so called. Even in his slight sketch, a central and com- 
manding figure is brought before us. And it is significant that 
the famous Funeral Oration sums up all that Thucydides tells us 
as to the life of Perielean Athens. It is as if he felt that his 
own silence on that subject should be broken by no voice save that 
of Pericles. 

Thus it comes to pass that, in regard to the age of Pericles, we 
have to rely mainly on two sources of information. On the one 
hand, we have the surviving monuments of its literature, and some 
fragments of its art. On the other hand, we have that description 
of its general tone and spirit which Thucydides has embodied in 
the Funeral Oration. But this description is only in general terms. 
To those who heard it, of course, its abstract statements were full 
of vivid meaning, suggesting a thousand familiar details of their 
daily life. We moderns, however, have to reconstruct that life as 
best we may, by piecing together scattered bits of evidence. The 
questions for us are : What were the aims which Pericles set before 
him ? By what means did he succeed in so impressing his own ideas 
upon his age that the period has ever since been distinctively asso- 
ciated with his name ? And what was it in the civic life thus devel- 
oped which made its atmosphere so incomparably favorable to the 
creative energies of the intellect? We cannot hope to answer these 
questions fully; but it is possible to suggest some considerations 
which may assist clearness of thought in regard to them. 

First of all, we must remember the idea which lay at the root of 
Greek education generally in the period before the Persian wars. 
That idea was a free cultivation of the mental and bodily powers, 
not limited or specialized by a view to any particular occupation in 
after life. The main instruments of mental cultivation were poetry 
and music, both of them in a close connection with the traditional 
popular religion. The instruments of physical training were the 
exercises of the palaestra. When the youth had become a man, his 
mental education was tested in public counsel and speech, his physi- 
cal training in military service for the State. This harmonious 
education of mind and body on certain prescribed lines created a 
general Hellenic tradition, which was constantly confirmed by the 
influence of the festivals, with their recitations of poetry and their 
athletic contests. Hellenes, to whatever part of Hellas they be- 
longed, felt themselves united by a common descent, a common reli- 
gion, a common language, and a common type of social life. The 
first two of these ties^ — descent and religion — ^were, for a Greek, 
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interdependent; for Greeks conceived themselves ns sitrun;? from 
heroes, and these heroes as sprung from the gods; tlms. in Mr. 
Grote’s phrase, the ideas of ancestry and worslup coalesced, it 
was only about a century before the Persian wars that this primi 
tive Hellenic tone of mind began to be troidilcd Ity the new seep 
ticism which had its birth in Ionia. The Ionian thinkers, in their 
attempts to solve the problem of the universe, gave the first shock 
to the old uncritical acceptance of the po(iular theology. I'eople 
began to ask whether gods could do such things us they wer«* said 
to do; whether these gods were more than symhoi.H or fietiojis. 
Athens does not seem to have been much afTecte<l by Ionian piiiloso 
phy before the Persian wars; though, in that earlier time, tin* soeinl 
life of Athens was externally more Ionian than it afterwards be- 
came. And the effect of the Persian wars on Athens wn.s, in one 
way, such as to confirm Athenian adherenee to traditional mode.s 
of thought. Those wars had brought the sturdy Attie hnsiinininn'n 
to the front — the men in whom the ohl Attie beliefs wen* strong 
est; while at the same time Athenians had become «>nnseious of 
their superiority to the lonians, the vassaKs of Xerxes, whotu tli>*y 
had routed at Halamis. A feeling was thus geni*rafed strongly 
antagonistic to innovation, e.speeialiy when it appeared irreligious, 
and when it came from Ionia. This, however, was not the otdy 
-effect which the Persian wars left behind them. In th<» 4 e struggles, 
the Athenian powers of mind and laxly had been struincil to {(i<* 
uttermost. When the effort was over, the sense of stimnlated ncfivi 
ties remained; it was no longer easy to uei(uies(*e in the rontiue of 
ancestral usage; there was a dt'sire for an enlargement of Mu* mental 
horizon, an eiigerm^ss to eater new fields of emleuvor. eorrespoml 
ing to the new con8ciouHne.sH of juiwer. Thus, espeeiidly in mirnis 
of the higher order, a welcome wjus prepared for intelleetual novel 
ties. It is significant that the Ionian Anaxagoras, the foremost 
speculative thinker of the time, elms** Athens as the most eongeniai 
abode that he could find. We noti* also how eagerly Athens received 
from Sicily the new art of rhetoric, and from Ionia the praetieal 
culture brought by the so-called Hopiusts. 

This sympathy with innovation, and on the other hand a m>wly 
reinforced conservatism, were the forces which ilivide<l Athens at 
the moment when Periidiis entered puhlie life, itis father, Xan 
thippus, belonged to the old nobility of Attica, the Kupnfrida-*, 
His mother, Agaristil, was a »iemlM*r of a family who helonged to 
the younger nobility, the Alcmaeonidae, ami had latterly l»*en idea 
tified with the popular party; Agaristil was a niece of the great 
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ri^toniH‘r Glint I umu^h. TIiuh, while tlie lunterunl cleHeent of Ih‘rieU\s 
would reeomiiieiid hint to the piirty of prc^greHs, hin lineage on the 
father s aidt* was a elaim to the rt‘Hpeei ot their oppotuuitH. In bin 
<*hiinit‘ter, from youth onwarda, <uu‘ of tin^ Htrongeat traita Hi*ema 
to have Ihhui an uneeaHing tleaire of knowUnlge; he aought kriowl» 

edgt% however, not aa (ha^the did --to whom, in H<um^ napeeta, he 

might he <a;uiipiireil— with a view mtua^ly to aatiafying Ida own 
intelleetuiil netHia, hut rather from the point <if view of it atiitea- 
iniin— -dll order to atrengtlum the numtiil powera l>y whiidi h<» napireil 
to guith» the eourai* of the eity. Another tiuality whieh diatin-^ 
gitiahed him wiia aelf-reatriiint. In purauing hia ninm, he allowed 
the higheat df*grta* of patiene«% moderation, and aelf ''denial, Tlie 
iintnriil fire of hia Itunperament, whieh flaahed out at timea in hk 
oratory, wim perfeetly under the eontrol of hia judgment. Ilia 
earner may he rtivitlecl into two parta. During the firat, dmvn to 
444 B. (h, Berieh*H apfiearH iia a party man --aa the lt*adi*r of the 
nd'ormera. From 444 !i. i \ hi hia deat h in 429 H. (h he oeeuphm a 
poaition raiaed above party, ami haa the govmmment of Athmm 
virtually eoneentrated in Ida hamla, Bet im eonaiiler the nature of 
the reforma with wtdcdi hi* wm iiaaoeiated, or whieh he iniliateih 
during the earlier part of Ida eareer. Firat of all, the Ckiuneil of 
the Areopagua waa deprived of eertidn general pow^era whitdi 
rendered it a atrongtiold of the party oppoaed to ehange. Next, 
it wiiH provided that the Htnte ahoufd make a Hmall payment to 
every eiti/.en for eaeh clay on whicdi he aervf*d iia a juror in the 
lawwourta, or attended the meetinga of the puhHt^ aaaemhly ; alao, 
that the* State ahould aupply to every idtii^.im who required it the 
anm needful to proetire Ida admmaion to the theatre at the puhlie 
feativnla. In modern eyea theae menaurea may not ai*tun very impor^ 
taut. But in reality they eonatituted a revolution of tin* moat 
momentouH kind. In order to aee tlda, we have only to reeail u 
liroiid differenee lietween the aneieiit and modern eoneeptiona of 
the State, A Britiah edtizen doea not fee! himaelf the lean ao if 
In* liniipeim to have no ilireet ahiire in the eentrid eomluet of pulilie 
iifTaira. Wlnm he a|'H»aka of the Stait* in ita indivi* eapindty, he rom-'- 
monly meaiw the Kxerutive ihfWf*r. He may fully reeogtdze that In* 
ought to live, amh if need he, tlie, for Ida eoimtry ; hut. unleaa In* in a 
peraon of excnqilional temperament, the thought of the State iia a 
parent tlnm mititled to Ids chwofion in not hiihitually pn^aent to 
him in ev**rydity life; it in in a voider and more proaide iw|>eet 
that the State in eldetly fandlinr to Ida thoughts ■ vh., aa an iimti^ 
tittion to whieh he oweH iH^rimu dutien, and from whieh he reeeivr'a 
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certain rights. But in the theory of the aneit'ut {Srerk Stati*. thf 
citizen’s whole life was most intimately iclentitieil with tlu’ lite ot 
the city. The city was a larger family, to which every memhei- 
was bound by a supreme obligation, overriding all private et>n 
siderations of every kind. Further, a citizen \va.s tmt regardeil na 
enjoying full citizenship unless he had a direct persun.'il share in 
public affairs — either continuously, or at lea.st in his turn. Xu 
such thing as representative government was known; Hu* civic 
assembly was open to all citizens, aiul a citizen eonhi use Ins t'mti 
chise only by speaking or voting in person. Such wa.s the theory ; 
in practice, however, it was luoditictl in various ways by various 
circumstances. If we look back to the curlier days of ({rec e, 
before the age of Pericles, we perceive tin* prevaien«-e of a fecHng 
which tended practically to disfranchise mntiy of those who, liy 
birth, were citizens — a feeling, namely, that the po.ssc,s.sion of nid" 
pendent means, up to a certain point, slmuhl be a iinaliiication 
for taking part in public life. 

At Athens, in the time of the Periclcan reforms, there docs stot 
seem to have been much edvic pauperism. A hundred and fifty 
years or so before, Solon’s great agrarian reform hml taken a loud 
of debt off the cultivators of thi' soil, and had done much to liuul 
the size of landed estates. In the day.s of I’crich-s probuhly inure 
than one-half of the Attie citiztm-hody were invners of iaud It 
was a law that every Athenian citizen shtiuhl bring up his son to 
some calling or trade hy which he could subsist With it.s liar 
hors and its fleet, Athens had unrivaled opportunities for .-(.lu 
merce. But Pericles saw that, if the etieourag.-menl of industry 
and commerce wjis truly to strengthen tin- city, the artisan ami tlo- 
merchant must feel that they were in deed, and imt nicr.-Iy in name, 
citizens. The unity of the State must !«• realized n.H far a.s possible 
according to the Greek idea; that is, every idtizen must have son,,, 
personal share in public huaine,sH. Here, howev.-r, a grave dith 
culty encountered him. A poor citizen eotild not be .-upecte.i f., 
serve as a juror in the law-courts, or to attend tiie public lowcinblj , 
if such public duties were to suspend the pursuit of his private 
calling. This difficulty was met by the propwal of I'encb-s to 
pay the citizen for the time which he gave to the State. The joiy 
ment was extremely small; at (irat it wn.s one ulsd, a little n,„re 
than l%d. for each day in the law-eourts or in the imsenil.lv it 
was afterwards raised to about 4%d. At this time t},.- average .iav ‘ , 
wage of an Athenian artisan wm alKnit ninepeuce Ti,,.' nui,!,.- 
assembly met, as a rule, only tour times a month, 'Phe jury eoiirts 
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aat alirioat ewrj diij. Every year 5000 eitkena» with a ftirtlier 
reserve of 1000, were ehoai^u hy lot, m the hotly from whitdi t!ie 
for tliat yt^ar ahould !»e tiniwo; aod a man who wan in that 
liody eotiid do Imt little work at hia trade duriii^ that year. Thun, 
iiotwitimtandiiip: the foniill paytmmt from tlie State, lie was am-w* 
iri|^ the State at a aaeTiliee. Neither in that enae, nor in regard 
to the pulilie assemhly, wim he under any tionptation to abandon Iuh 
trade, and to livt^ on the State bounty. Pt^rielea had foreHetm that 
danger, and had guardetl againat it hy the aeale of paymtmi, A 
eeritiiry Inter, the pulilie pay hail luHaune a mimdiief; Imt that mm- 
ehief was rather the result than the eause of soeinl diaorganr/idioii. 
Now, then, we ran uiulemtainl the full signitiea,nee of the words 
wliielt Tliueydidt^s puts into the mouth of Ferieles. * An Attieniiin 
eiti7.en/ tie says, ‘dor^s not nt»gltH»t the State heeiuise he takes rare 
of his own household; aiul even those who are engaged in business 
(l/:iya) i»an form a very fiiir idea of polities. We regard a man 
who fakes no interest in puhlie. alTairs as a imt*less man; and if few 
of us are originators of a |>oliey, we art* all sound jinlges of it/'^ 
Not less i*sseiitial to the stainsman’s purpose was the mmisure whieh 
ensuretl the presenee of the poorer eitiztms at the puhlie festivals, 
whim tragedy or eornedy was performed in th<^ tlieatri* of Dionysus. 
This theatre -money hiiH rightly been eompared to motlerii grants 
in aid of ediieation, or to the remission of sehool-fees. At these 
feativals, whieii were rtiigitnts eeremonh*s animateti hy the noblest 
poetry, the cdti/.en felt himself a sharer in the liest sjiiritual tnher- 
itiineti of the <*ity. The Thueydidean F4‘rieles alludes to this when 
he says: HVe have provitled for a weary mind many relaiatimis 
from toil, in the festivals and saeriflees whieh we h«bl throughout 
the year, If we are inelined to he surprised at the extreme 
smallness of the Htate-payments above notieeil, and to ask bow 
they emdti make any afiprtsdahle difTenuiee, we imist remember 
three things: first, that the purehasing power of money wms irn* 
mensely greater ihtm than it In now; next, that amdent eivili^a- 
lion rested tin a basis of slavery, without whieh the full devolop^ 
merit of the Attie demoeraey wouhl have been impossitile ; lastly, 
we must rememlsT the gmiuine frugality ami simplieity of Atht»' 
niiin life -greatly favortsl, as it was, liy a happy rlimafi^ the siin 
filifify to whieh Pt‘rie!t\s refers when he says: " Wt* ar*i* lover^s tif the 
beautiful yvt simple in our taiites, and we eultivate the mind wdlh 
out loss of manlim»Hs/ In the same Funeral Oration, imlead, IhTi’ 

* Tliitfyi|l4e?ii % 40. 
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cles speaks of the heautiful objects which surrounded Athenians in 
their private houses — objects of which the daily delight, as he says, 
banishes gloom; but it would be an error to imagine that these 
words could apply only to the homes of the richer citizens; noth- 
ing was more characteristic of Greek art than the skill with which 
it gave lovely forms to the cheapest and homeliest articles of 
daily use. 

The great work, then, which Pericles achieved during his period 
of political struggle might be briefly characterized as follows. He 
realized the essential idea of the Greek city more fully than it had 
ever been realized before, or was ever realized after; and he did 
this by enabling every citizen, poor no less than rich, to feel that 
he was a citizen indeed, taking his part in the work of the city 
without undue sacrifice of his private interests, and sharing in the 
noblest enjoyments which the city had to offer. 

The second part of the career of Pericles dates from the banish- 
ment of Thucydides, son of Melesias, in 444 B. C. That event 
marked the final triumph of the reformers, and left Pericles with- 
out even the semblance of a political rival. The contemporary 
historian describes the position of affairs by saying that Athens 
was now nominally governed by a democracy, but really by her 
foremost citizen. The position of Pericles was now, in fact, such 
as would be that of an immensely popular Prime Minister who not 
only commanded an overwhelming majority in Parliament, but 
who could look forward to a tenure of power limited only by his 
own vitality. The recent defeat of the party opposed to Pericles 
was only one of the facts which help to explain this unique ascen- 
dancy. It is certain that he must have possessed one of the greatest 
and most versatile intellects ever given to man. On no other hypoth- 
esis can we explain the extraordinary impression which he made 
on the ablest of his contemporaries, and the unequaled reputation 
which he left behind him. Then his moral qualities were not only 
great in themselves, but peculiarly fitted to impress his country- 
men. He was, as Thucydides says with emphasis, of stainless per- 
sonal integrity. His private life was entirely free from ostentation. 
He was rarely seen at public festivals ; indeed, he was seldom seen 
at all, except at his public work, or on his way to it. He was com- 
pared by contemporary wits to the ^Salaminia’ — a ship, employed 
in State service, which appeared only on great occasions. He gave 
no opening to the jealousy of fellow-citizens, and at the same time 
never risked his hold on their respect — acting in the spirit of 
Henry the Fourth ^s advice to his son: 
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Ilful I iiivLsli of xny pronviivo 

Hii iHniiiii<iii4iHrkii.ryetl in tlu* t'ytss of mvii, 

Ha g'tiila and eliaap tt) vui^^ar aunipaiiy, 

Opiiiiuiu that <liti ludp uia to t\w crown, 

IIiul Htill kept ioyal to poaHCHaiou.* 

Ill iiiiiiiiicr, wc lire toltl, ho wiia gravt* and rt*st‘rvt«d; lua pnhlic 
apciikiiig wm inarkcil hy a Htutiicnm torHcncHH, whadi, howtnaT, dul 
Hill prevent him from riainp:. %v!itm ntroni^ly uiovihI, into miijei4tie 
t*iof|iimice, iniornoil hy hold and atrikinir imairery. of which a few 
i»xarii{ilca rmiiain. Ilia tpiiek-wittiHl and oxrttulile folhnv^dtizmm 
were hehl in aw«* hy the niiiHHive mitul which thoy felt under hia 
urn VC citlfir--»ii, calm which HoiiicfimcH gave place to the niHfdnic 
impulse of great llnniglifa, f>nt n«*ver to irritation, even when the 
provocitfimi wim Horent. Hegel miyn of him: *'1\» he the firaf man 
in the Htiite, ainong thia nohtc, fret*, and cultivated people of 
Athciw. waa the gotul fortune of Hericlea, Of all that, ia great for 
humanity, the grmift^Mt thing in to ttominiitt» the willn of men who 
liavt* willn of their own/ 

At tht* time when iVrielea tir‘eame Ihua virtually aiipreim% Atlieim 
had rtmclicti a pimitioii wholly ilitTercni from that wldeh ahe had 
held hefore the Persian svnrn, Then, aln^ worn mm*idy the ehief town 
of Atthm. II amiitt ctlHtrict, of tittle untiind wealftn Hut in the 
coum* of the limi thirty yeara ahe hiul heeome an imperial city, the 
head of a grtmi confecli*riicy which embraced the iatamlN and coiiata 
of file Aegfutn Hea. The coinmon treimnry of the league had hei*n 
removetl from tlie laland of IletoH to Atheim, ami loenied iu the 
temple of Athena on the Acr«»poltH, Idda tninafer -a hoht afep 
which PericlcH hint atrongly luIvocattHl - ■ waa a ftirmnl recognition 
of AlficoM iiH the eapiiid of a wuile empire. Ahmmf all tin* cith»H 
wliicli hiul originally hemi htU’ fret^ allit^a had now ht*eomt* her auh 
ji*cta; year tiy year tiadr trihiite floived fo the temple on her idta- 
thd. And fhcHe reveimea Wf»re iulminiMif*red by Athenian ottleiala, 
>mbjtH*f to flit* auflmrity td’ Atheirs. The revr*nuea firtiper io Ailo*im 
lit»raclf had bt*t*n grt*ii.tly enlargtat Ity the d»*veh)pment of fh** ,’Hilvt*r 
mim*?* of laiurium in Attica, and tsy tin* aequwitiou nf gold ndne^ 
til Thriice, TtiiCi the organi/.af iou of Ihtnnee had a.N>aiim*d a uvw 
polificiit iniportaiice, it ahottld be nolicctl that tin* idea (d’ a public 
tri*iti4tire a permatteni ntore on whie!t the State eeuld tlra%v in 
cfiiergeiieicH had iioi hiilierto liem fully wtirkeil out in a tlreelc 
deiiioerney, The eroiimiiieid biiHin of tin* old < I reek etiiimiottweidf It 
♦ I I l/nify /l‘ 11. C. an -i.l, Kta-rnic j 
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was different from that to which we are accustomed. The Creek 
tt L this aspect, more like a — on p— P-P; 
erty, and paying its current expenses out ot tlut m j . 

Greek citizens were like joint administrators ot a “f j,. 

the common benefit. To take a modern illustration mi a « • 

we might compare them to the Fellows of a ' . ■. 

vested the administration of the College property. I lu. . i k it> 
depended very little on direct taxation of the citizen 
smaU opportunities of forming a public reserve fund ( K 

tude. That would have had to be done mainly out of da annua 
income, and at the cost of retrenchments which wouU 
been generaUy popular. Of course, where a despot had 
to obtain the supreme power in a Greek city, he eouhl exn« « 
his subjects the means wherewith to form a puhhe tn'awire. 
Pisistratus did so, when he was dospot of ho h < it 

Sicilian despots, and many more. Thus, a power lowed m. money 
bad hitherto in Greece been eharaeteristie. of a tyninny. not "i a 
free commonwealth. But Pericles saw that tlie impcriat posit am 
of Athens, and the naval power on which her empire re.sted, t-mibi 
be secured only by creating a public reserve fund on an iwle.pmle 
scale. And since the tribute paid by the subject allies was now _ut 
the absolute disposal of Athens; since, further, in any ermmgenmes 
that might arise, the interests of Atheiw would he itleniitid with 
those of her dependents; it was now comparatively ea.sy for a states- 
man to effect this object. He wa.s further lus-sisted by flie jteeuHar 
relation which existed between public fhintice ami ndiglon. I he 
temples were the public banks of ancient Gns'ci'; the safest j'biees 
of deposit. Under the provisions made liy Pericles, the public 
funds lodged in the temple of Athena on the citmh*! were ol three 
kinds. First, the fund designed to meet the current expmises of the 
State, which were consigned merely to the temporary gunnliansiiip 
of the goddess. Secondly, there were moneys which were formnlly 
consecrated to Athena, and which were made her own [irojicrty. 
These could not be touched, except by way of loan from t he gtHldess. 
and under a strict obligation to repay her ; to take them in nuy other 
way would have been sacrilege. Thirdly, there were «o*rtnin deti 
nite sums, also consecrated to her, which could not even be bor- 
rowed from her, except in certain specified caws of extreme need 
as if, for example, a hostile fleet threatened the Piraeus, 'f’he eiire 
of these funds, and the administration of all the other s(mre<’s »»f 
Athenian revenue, were organized under Perichm on a complete 
and elaborate system. Thus it was his merit to secure for a free 
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Stair that tiiiaiu*ial Htiilnlity whk*h hiul biH'n only a 

pillar of dt'spt^tism. We nee lui imiuediato rmilt of thm in tlio 
Ninipl(‘ fai’t that llu* Pt^lo|KmneHiiiu war laated twenty-»Heveri yeiirn. 
Without t!u‘ tnaiHun* on the Aeropolii^, tho naval rmouroeii of 
Athriis must hnvo tH»lln|wed iu a %H»ry mutdi shorter tiuua 

I rail hut tourh hriefly on the part whieh eolonbation idayetl in 
tlir pthii'V of Prrii'loH, IliH pritudpto waa to avoid oiilarnliig the 
tanpire, hut to hind the tu^iating om|nro together m atrorigly m 
possihle. Wlum eitioH whieli hiol rovottiHl againat Athena had Ixvii 
sulHiurd, thrir territory was in Home eimea eonfkeated hy Athena, 
Snrh lniu.i was theii divided into a eeriiiin ntimher of alIotment»« 
AUieuian eiti/ena <d' the poorer eliina, who wiahed for allotmenliii 
\vrn‘ tltrn aslcerl to send ill their names, ami the holdings were 
assispird hy hallot. A HUeeeasfnl a|>P'lieiint etndd tlo either of two 
lliiups. ill* i‘onld go out and farm the land himself; in whie!i ease 
ihr Sfatr hrlpM’d him with his outtlfc* Or he eoutd stay at Athena, 
a!ei !uakr tlie former <nvmT of the foreign laud his ieniint. In 
rifhrr rasr rtiniiieil his full rights m iin Athenian eitboii ; 
whrrras in an iU'dinary eohmy the Athenian emigriint laHOiitie a 
riiirrii of fhr new set tiomtail, Moreover, the owneriihip of the 
allMijumt was lo-retiilary. 

All tilings naturally eiumpired lit tliia period to make Atlietia 
thr grra! Hrilrnie (suitre of industry and of eommenan The 
1‘irnrus. thr harhor town of Athens, with tia magttifleeiit port, wim 
lla* markrt to whivli all ('ommmlitiea flowed from Kiial amt West, 
h’rom thr Fuxinr eame eargoea of fish or of hides; piipyrtia eaine 
frum Mgvf’h frnukineense from Hyrta, dates from Fhmmieia, ores 
from Cyprus, silpldmn from Cyrene; Thraee sent timber; Hirily 
ami thr Argmin islandH sent their fruits, wines, ami other Itmuries. 
Aila*n;-i ifsr*lf hml a s|HMUid repute for eartheinvare, for some kimls 
of mrta,l \vr»rk, and for work in leather. It is not surprising, then, 
lha,f A flams f^rgan to sutTer from art tneonveiiienee whieh at the 
prrsimf <iay is frit, on a greater seiile in ifiit Ifniied Hiiites - 
file influx of ulimiM. anxious to share in the advantagi'S of idlktue 
ship. Prnrhm <d}rri,fsi this evil hy reviving the old rule, wdiieti liiitl 
hsig faJlrn into illsust*. vi/,., ttiiil full eiti/enship eouhl he enjoyed 
unly hy a, prr.smi, liofh of wdiose parents were of Atlie hirlti. A 
is'iiifurrrmmit of lids ruh\ ihtntgh unpopular at first, was iniide 
rouiparaf iv.d>' raay hy the favoridde eonditioits granted to ftlituis 
IV ho \vjsh«*d tti fix tlirir idiode at Athens. 

lima fur wr havr liren eonsuterifig Perielean Athens etimfly ilS 
tla- ijiosf, |,Hmfrrt example of (ireek eivie life; as an imperial etly, 
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in which the fullest individual freedotn WM enjoyod without^ pre- 
judice to the strength of the State; as a groat aont ot industij am 
a focus of commerce. The memorials of all those things have wolP 
nigh vanished; hut the modern world still possossos momurn'iits of 
the literature, and at least fragments of the art, which prtiolauu 
Athens to have been, above all, the great iiitolloctual centre ot that 
age. The influence of Periclean Athens is ileeply inipre.H«e<l on trie 
History of Herodotus, and moulded the still greater work of 
Thucydides; Athens was the home of the philo-sopher Anasagoras, 
and the astronomer Meton; it was at Athens tliat prow composi- 
tion, which had hitherto been either colloiiuinl or poeticnl. was lirst 
matured; at Athens, too, oratory first became the elTi'ctive ally of 
statesmanship; both tragedy and comedy were peiTeet«'d: the 
frescoes of Polygnotus, the architecture of Ictinus, the scnlptnr.' of 
Phidias, combined to adorn the city; and when we think of these 
great writers and artists, we must remember that they are only 
some of the more eminent out of a larger number who were all 
living at Athens within the same period of thirty years. How far 
can this wonderful fact be directly e.onneetetl with the inlluenee 
of the political work done by Pericles, or with the per-sonal intlu 
ence of the man? We must beware of exaggerating sueU intlm-uces. 
Statesmanship may encourage men of genius, but it eantuil make 
them. When we look hack on that age, we .seem to reeogni/ie in 
its abounding and versatile brilliancy rather the golden time of a 
marvelously gifted race, than merely the nttrnetion whieli n eity 
of unique opportunities exercised over the rest of the world, 'rio* 
great national victory over Persia had raised the vital energy of 
the Greek spirit to the highest. But we must also reeoUeet that, 
owing to the very nature of Greek literature and art, sueh n eity 
as the Athens of Pericles could do more for it than n«iy modern 
city could do for modern art or literature, flri’ek literature was 
essentially spontaneous, the. free voice of life, restrained in its 
freedom only by a sense of measure which was part of the Greek 
nature; the Greek poet, or historian, or philosopher, was not niendy 
a man of letters in the narrower modern meaning of the term , he 
was first, and before all things, a citizen, in elose sympathy. usuaHy 
in active contact, with the public life of the city. For a (}r«>ek, 
therefore, as poet or historian or philosojiher, nothing eouhl lie 
more directly important than that this public life should la* n.H 
noble as possible ; since, the nobler it was, the higluT and the more 
invigorating was the source from which he drew his inspiration. 
Among the great literary men who belonged to the age of IVrieles. 
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then* lift* espeeiidly two wlia iiuiy In* repfatHUni m rt*preHentativo of 
it— its chief limtciriiiii aiul its most chiinicti*rmtic p<H‘t--Thucy(liileH 
iiihI Hci{ilit»clcii, The itiiiui rif Tluieytlitlen had ht‘eti intnihled hy the 
ideiis of Perielf% aiid prohiihly in large meiisure hy persatiid iriter» 
eciiirse \vith him. We reeegnize tie* Perielenn stamp in the eli‘ar«- 
tivm with wiiteh Thiieydidt\H |H‘reeives that tiu* vital thing lor a 
stiite is the spirit: in which it is gnverued; and that, apart from 
this s|iirit. then* is no emdain eftleiiey in the tonti of a eonstitiition, 
no stivendgii spell in the nium*. In Eophoeles, again, we feel the 
Perielenn inflin»«ee working with the nanie gent»rat tentleney ns in 
the I'dastie arts; he holds with the aneient triuHthms of piety, hut 
invests tlimii with a more spiritual and more intelleetnal meaning. 
With regiiril to tin* tine arts, it was the remdvt* of Perieh*s that 
they slnuihl find tht*ir sii|ire!iie inul eoneentratetl manifestation in 
the miihellishmeiit of Athens, Tfmeydidt*s, with all his retieenee as 
to art, is doubtless a faithful interfusder of tin* spirit in wltieh that 
work w*iis clone, when he makes Pt*rieles speak t»f the abiding nionn* 
nn*iils wddeh will attest to alt posterify tin* aehievemenfs of that 
age. This f«*ettng was not promptisl merely hy Athenian patriot* 
Ism*. Atln*iis was tin* eit,y which the IVmian invader, Iw^nt on aveiig'’ 
ing Hfirdis, lind twice laid in ruins. The fact that Athens should 
have risen from ifs ashes in unrivaled striuigth and grace was, m 
ih*ritdes might well feel, tin* most imprt*ssive of all testimonies to 
the victory of Hidteiie over lairhariatn 

When Pi.*ritdt*s reached his full power tin* port of Athens was 
alrt*ady a handHome town, with rt*gtdar streets, spneifUis porticoes, 
large* ofien spaces and perfectly etpiifiped harhors. But the Upper 
City Athens proper, - with which tin* P'iraf*nH was connected hy 
the hmg walls, rvtnmml ecimparatividy pot»r in onuiiiumt, it still 
showed some traces of tin* haste with which it had been rebuilt 
affi*r the Persian wars. N<nv, umler the guiding tnfluem‘e of 
!*erte!e;s, nisdiifects, .Heut|Ut»rH, and piiinters eornhiinHl in atiorning 
it. That which gave its <listinetive stamp to their work was, ulti- 
mutely, the greaf idea whieh animatetl them. Its inspiriithm was 
the idtoi of the imperial city, Athens, as represented and defended 
hy lilt* godd**:HS Atlienii; the Alliens whieh, with the nitl of ginls 
iiitd heroes, had horin^ the foremosi part in rolling t»aek the tide of 
harhnriitn invasion. 

Ill no otino" iuHtanee whieh history reeords, has art of n supreme 
eicellefice sprung from a inolive at onee Ho intelligible to the whole 
jicfipte, nnd So Hjifisfying to the liigtn^st ordt*r of minds, 

It is wml! til reiiiemlier tliat tin* story of Greeee wm not eloseti 
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when the Greek genius reached the brief term of its creative activ- 
ity. It is well to follow the work of the Greek mind through later 
periods also ; but those qualities which were distinctive of its great- 
ness can best be studied when the Greek mind wim at it« heat. 
That period was unquestionably the Fifth Century before Christ — 
the Age of Pericles. 
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THE ATTIC AUDIENCE ^ 

By Aethur Elam Haigh 

Another point which was required from ancient actors was great 
distinctness iu the articulation of the separate words, and a careful 
observance of the rhythm and metre of the verses. In this respect 
the Athenians were a most exacting audience. Cicero speaks of 
their 'refined and scrupulous ear/ their 'sound and uncorrupted 
taste.’ Ancient audiences in general had a much keener ear for 
the melody of verse than is to be found in a modern theatre. A 
slovenly recitation of poetry, and a failure to emphasize the metre, 
would not have been tolerated by them. Cicero remarks on the fact 
that, though the mass of the people knew nothing about the theory 
of versification, their instinctive feeling for rhythmical utterance 
was wonderfully keen. He says that if an actor should spoil the 
metre in the slightest degree, by making a mistake about a quan- 
tity, or by droppmg or inserting a syllable, there would be a storm 
of disapproval from the audience.^ No such sensitiveness is to be 

[1 These three passages are taken from The Attic Theatre (pp. 275-276; 
323-325; 343-348) by A. E, Haigh. Third edition, revised and in part re- 
written by A. W. Piekard-Cambridge, Oxford, 1907. They are reprinted with 
the consent of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, grateful acknowledgment 
being made also to the family of the late author. The footnotes of Haigh have 
been omitted as of no immediate value here. — ^Editor.] 

[2 Compare what Milton says of the relation between the habit of utterance 
and the national character (letter to Bonmattei, quoted by Lord Morley, 
Studies in Literature, pp. 223-224) : ^Whoever in a state knows how wisely to 
form the manners of men, and to rule them at home and in war with excellent 
institutes, him in the first place, above others, I should esteem worthy of all 
honor. But next to him the man who strives to establish in maxims and rules 
the method and habit of speaking and writing received from a good age of the 
nation, and, as it were, to fortify the same round with a kind of wall, the 
daring to overleap which let a law only short of that of Romulus be used to 
prevent. . . . The one, as I believe, supplies noble courage and intrepid 
counsels against an enemy invading the territory. The other takes to himself 
the task of extirpating and defeating, by means of a learned detective police 
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found in modem theatres. It is common enough at the pn'aent day 
to hear blank verse declaimed as if it were prose. But among the 
ancient Greeks the feeling for correctness of rhythm in poetical 
recitations was just as instinctive as is the feeling for correct riesa 
of tune among ordinary musical audiences at the pre.scnt time. 
If an actor in a Greek theatre made a slip in th<! metre of his verses, 
it was regarded in much the same way as a note out of tiuve ■woulil 
be regarded in a modern concert-room. . . . 

The theatre of Dionysus at Athens, during the perioti uf the 
Lenaea and the City Dionysia, presented a epeetaele whieh fur 
interest and significance has few parallels in the aneient nr the 
modern world. The city kept universal holiday. T!ie various prt^ 
ceedings were in reality so many religious celebrations. But there 
was nothing of an austere character about the worship of 
nysus. To give freedom from care was his special iittrihute. ainl 
the sincerest mode of paying homage to his pcvwer was by a genial 
enjoyment of the various pleasiires of life. At this time nt uiiiver* 
sal merriment the dramatic performanees foriued the jiriiieifial 
attraction. Each day soon after sunrise the great majority of the 
citizens made their way to the southern slopes of the At»ropo!is. 
where the theatre of Dionysus was situated. The tiers of mmtM 
rising up the side of the hill were speedily filled with a ennvil of 
nearly twenty thousand persons. The sight of such a vast multitmle 
of people, gathered together at daybreak in the lmg<» ojhui iioiphi- 
theatre, and dressed for the most part in white, or in red» hniwn, 
yellow, and other rich colors, must have lunni exct*eilingty striking 
and picturesque. The performance's which brought tluon togoftnm 
were not unworthy of the occasion. The* plays exhibittHl at th«* 
festivals of Dionysus rank among the vtmy noblest achievements tif 
Greek genius. For beauty of form, d(*pth of mf*aiung, ami |Hi*‘tieiil 
inspiration they have never been surpassed. It would he difileulf to 

of ears, and a light band of good authors, that barhariiaiti malum larg** 

inroads upon the minds of men, and is a destruetiva itUwtine enemy «f 
Nor is it to be considered of small consequence what liitiguage, |nire r»r ii 

people has, or what is their customary degree of propriety In speaking it. . , , 
For, let the words of a country be in part unhandsome ami ofl'enstve m Ibein 
selves, in part debased by wear and wrongly utteretl; and what do they »tivlare 
but, by no light indication, that the inhabitants of that iHinnity aro an indu 
lent,^ idly-yawning race, with minds already long prepared ftjr any ainoiiiit t«f 
servility? On the other hand, we have never heard that any emi»«rt% am* 
state, did not at least flourish in a middling degree as long ii« its own likuig im*| 
care for its language lasted^ — Editoe.] 
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ptiiat tti any Hiiuiliir of tho wholo iH^pulutioji of a oity nuni- 

iiig togollior oiieh your tnijoy wtirkn of tlio hiprliont artlstu* hoauty. 
It ia Hritloiii tliiit art anti pootry liiivo |uou*tratoti ho ilot*ply intt» tho 
lifo of flit* orttiiiary vltmmH. Our tnirioHity m naturally t^xrittni in 
rfgnrtl iti tho tour iiiul iHunpoHition of ttio aiuiirnrt^H hofi^ro whioh a 
ilraiiia <if Hiioii lut taxroptionii! ohararttT whh oJchihitiaL . . . 

At tlia liOiiariu whirh wan hrltl in tho wintor, whon traveling waa 
ilifllcnilt, tlio iiuclionro oonKiaftai aliuont o^rUmivoly of nativoa of 
Atliorw. Tlio City OiotiyHia oiirur about two luontlm later, iit the 
etiiniiiriiooriieiit of the «pring, liiul iittrartotl great erow<lii of 
striingom from variouH parta of Clreeetn liopreHeutativeH frtmi the 
itlliefl Htiiteii eame to pay thi» annual trilnite at thm Hraaon of the 
year. It wita iiIho it favorite time for the arrival of nmhamadom 
front forilgn eiiieH; anti it waa ooiiaiilt*reil a tnere matter of |ioHle» 
neHH to I'trovitle them witfi front amita in the ttn^atre, if they liafn 
pemal to lie in Athenii iluring the imlehnition of tht^ City IHonyata, 
In luhlitioii to theat* viftilora of a representative eharaeter, there 
were algo great mimliers of private iiMlividuata, aitraettHl to Athena 
from all pnrts of Clrtaw by the magnitleenee of the festival, amt the 
fame of Iht^ tlriiiriafie exhibitions. Altogether the vmitorii fiirmeil 
II eoiiiideriihle portion of the audimiee iit the City Dionyaim Cbie 
of the grr»nt aggravatioiiH of the olfetme id Miiliaa was that liin 
iiHHnult upon Deiiumtliefies was eommitieil in tin* preatmee of *larg** 
rnttltifudea iif Htrangers.’ Apparently th«^ nativt*H of foreign atiitea 
were not allowtai to purehaae tiektda for the theatre in their own 
namt\ but liad to gi*t them through an Athenian eitli>:en. 

llie eiunposition of the piirr*ly Athenian part of the amtienee in 
a Hufjjeet upon wliieh a grmi.t df»at has been written, tln^ priiteipal 
iiinieulfy being tlte cfneHtion im to tin* mtiiiittanee of hoys ami women 
fo the dramatie perbintianees. In the frisitiinod of this mnttm* 
seliolars appt'iir tti have beioi unduly lihmeil by a preeoneeivisl 
opinion IIS to what was right and jiroper. Ilntonbtedly Atlnmian 
wonifoi were k«‘|it. ill li stale of almost tblentid Heelnsimt, And ftie 
tild Atlie fsinnsty was pervathsi by a e<iarseness whieh seems iti mak*^ 
it utterly unfit for ftoys and wortam. h’or fliest* rtsasuns stotn* writ- 
ers tiiiVi* gone so far as to iisserl that they were never present at 
liny ilraitiatif’ performanees wiudstiever. (Hh«u‘s, while not exelud- 
iiig iheiit from traged:y, have i!ei«liirtsl that it was an im|*o.ssibility 
tliiif they slioiihl havi» }ff‘en presenf at the performanees of eoinedy, 
liiil the iif,|eiii|it fti draw'' a disfinefion betwi^en tragedy nmi eomedy, 
tit regnrt'l to tli*^ ndmission of tioy?i aiiel tvomen to the theatre, will 
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not bear examiiiatioii. If they were present at one, they niust fiii% e 
been present at both. The tragic and the eoniic competitions fre« 
qnently took place upon the same days, and sueeeedtHl one aiiotlier 
without any interval; and it is difficult to suppose that, lifter the 
tragedies were over, a large part of the audience hail to he turniHl 
out before the comedies could begin. Moreover, if wotnen and hoys 
had been present at the tragedies, they would of necessity have lieeii 
spectators of the satyric dramas, which were nearly m eofini*^ iia 
the comedies. It is useless therefore to endeavor to separate triigecly 
from comedy in the consideration of this question. 

As a matter of fact, the evidence upon the subject, if consiiteriHl 
without prejudice, makes it practically certain that thi»re wen^ no 
restrictions of the kind suggested. The audience at t!ie driitiinlie 
performances, whether tragic or comic, was drawn from evt^ry eliii^ 
of the population. Men, women, boys, and slaves were id! atlowed 
to be present. The evidence from ancient authors is too <*opioiis to 
he accounted for on any other supposition. . . ^ 

The Athenians were a lively audience, and gave ex|>remion to 
their feelings in the most unmistakable mamu*r. The noise and 
uproar produced by an excited crowd of twenty thousand }ito‘sons 
must have been of a deafening clumuiter, and is deserihet! in thi^ 
most uncomplimentary language by Plato. It was e3ct*eedingly dif 
ficult for the judges to resist such demonstrations, and to vote in 
accordance with their own private judgment. Tlie onlinary tumlm 
of signifying pleasure or disgust were much the same in aneitml ns 
in modern times, and consisted of hisses ami groans on tin* one Intnd, 
and shouts and clapping of hands on the other. The Atlimimm hint 
also a peculiar way of marking their disapproval of a performitnee 
by kicking with the heels of their sandals against tlie frtmt of flit! 
stone benches on which they were sitting. Htorn^s were oeeasionally 
thrown by an irate audience. Aeschines was hiasetl o|? the singe, 
and ‘almost stoned to death,' in the course of his tlnmtriiod eiireer, 
There is an allusion to the practice in the story of tlie seeoiid ratt» 
musician, who borrowed a supply of stone from a friend in ortler 
to build a house, and promised to repay him with tln^ stones In^ 
collected from his next performance in public, (‘ountry amlitoiees 
in the Attic demes used figs and olives, and sitrdlar missiles, fur 
pelting unpopular actors. On the other hmul, nmmm wor*» mit 

[8B. B. Bogers forcibly argues against the asmimptimi Ihat wnmm 
performances of the Old Comedy. See his edition of the KetkMitmmm Arin 
tophanes, Introd., pp, xjcix-xxxv. — E ditor.] 
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iiiikiKiwii, if piirtitnilar |iiisHiigi‘H took tho fiuu‘y of tho aiuli«»iu*i\ 
Biwmtm k siiicl to liave oiuHirtnl tho limt ihrt'o lint»H of tho Otrsks 

of Eiiripitloa 

If tlio AtlioiiiiiiiM wore cimiitiHfliHl with im liotor or a play, Ihry 
liiiil no lioHi tilt uni iilitiiit rt‘vuaHni? tlio fiwt, hut promptly put ii ulop 
to lli«‘ p«»rr»riiuiiiro hy iiioiuih of mul groiiuH luul Htiuiiping: 

with lilt* lioolii. Tlif*y %vi»ro fihlr^ Iti tlo with ixroatm* romltnoHH, m 
uovoriil I'lliiyH wuro uhviiyu pi'rforiiunl in mioroHHion, luul thoj oouhl 
oiitl ftir llio tioKfc pliiy» without hinuniiiii tho outortiiinmont tii a 
otoHo. lit IIiIh way t!if*y aonuitruoa got through tho I'lrogriuu %»ory 
nipitlty. Tliffo i« mi inutaiifo of uuoh lui oorurmu^o in tho utory of 
tlio i'otiiio iirlor Ilorriioiu wfuw pliiy aliouhl itafurnlly luivu uoino on 
Into ill till* liny ; lull, i« nil tfu* prtwioiiH porformiWH worn promptly 
IliHSOfI of? ftu* ulagu, Olio aftt*r luiotlior, hi* wim oallni upon niurh 
Mooiior ttiiiri ho t‘ipt‘oloe|, im<t in onuntuiuunro wan not roinly to 
iip|ioiir. If flio tall* atiout tho ooinii* port Ihphihm in iruo, it wotihl 
lliiit ovim tho liulhorn of V4*ry unmuwonnfnl ptayn worn nonir- 
timt*s fofrility ojtTpHl from tho tliralro. 

A frw uoiiltiwoil noliwH anti tloiwriplioiin, rrfrrring to thu nprr- 
liiltirH in flu* Atlioniiin liirafrt% hIiow that Iniiniin niituro wiin vory 
liiurli llio uaiiio in nnturni tifiirn iin at tin* pronont ctiiy. (‘twiain 
fyprn of rhiinmtor* wliirh g*mt*riilly to ho mol with among tin 
Aiito iiuiiitmoo, will riiMily ho rooogiii/.inl m famtliur figiirm. Thtwo 
wiiM Itn* limn of wtio priiltHl himnolf upon hin Muporior 

ooriimont, aiul iwoil to hmn wtion ovory ono oino wmn apphuuliiig, 
luul oliip tvhon ovory ono \vm uihmt. Tlioro wan tlio portion wiio 
niiiilo liiniHolf ohjtnUiiiinihlo to liin noighhorH by whin! ling iiit iiooom-’ 
piifiimrnt to fuiioa whtoh hnpptmml to filoimo !tim, Thoro woro tho 
\voiutg nuoi of tin* town/ %vho took a nmlign ploiimiro in hmninic a 
ptiiy olT ffio Htiigo, Thoro woro tho iioopto who lirought out Ihoir 
proviMioim during flu* loan osoiting pnrln of tho fuitortainmont. 
Hiorr wim flit* noiitiiohmt iiuliviiluid who- niopt |it*iioofully through 
Inigrdir.H niiii omiiotlioii, iimt wiw not ovon wakod up hy th«* lunMi* of 
ttu* luuiituiro going ii%viiy, (‘ortain inilumtioim nliow* that flir 
oiti|i!oyiiii’iit of tin* olaqiio wm not unknown to CIrrtdt iirtorn aful 
pootn. Tho pnriinilo l1hlii|»oriw, who liiul roofottly fiikon up tho 
profomion of an iiotor, innl wan iin-s.iouH about tho rmult of liia tirnt 
pithlio iifipriiraiu’o, wrifi'M to a frionil to ank him to l•ol||o with a 
liirgo fiotly of fii.ip|jorf*uoi, amt driovii with thrir applaioii* thr hi-Hnf.n 
of tlio rritioal piirf of f}i«» mul'mtmr, Phihuniun in npitr of hin itifr-. 
rior fiiloiiia im a romio wrifor, in naul to Imvo frin|m’iilly won 
%urlorira fruiii Mtuiiiiiiior hy priirtirrii of Ihin kind, 
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The character of the Athenian audience as a whole is well exem- 
plified by the stories of their treatment of individual po«>ts. Al- 
though they were willing to tolerate the utmost ribaldry upon the 
stage, and to allow the gods and sacred legtonls to he hurlesiiuetl 
in the most ridiculous fashion, they were at the same tinie extremely 
orthodox in regard to the national religion. Any atheistical senti- 
ments, and any violations of their religious law, wer«‘ liable to pro- 
voke an outburst of the greatest violence. Aeschylus on om* ocea- 
Sion was nearly killed in the theatre itstdf, hecau.se he wa.s .supptwed 
to have revealed part of the mysteries in the eourst* of a tragcily. 
He was only saved by flying for refuge to the altar of nionysiis in 
the orchestra. Euripides also caused a great uproar hy hcginuing 
his Melanippe with the line: ‘Zeus, whoever Zeius he, for I ktiow fiot 
save hy report,’ etc. In a subse(iuent production «if a revised 
version of the play he altered the line to: ‘Zeu.s, n.s is reported by 
truth,’ etc. In the same way sentiments which violated the moral 
feeling of the audience were received with intense iudiguutiitn. and 
sometimes resulted in the stoppiige of the play. The Ihimn of 
Euripides is said to have been nearly hLssed off the stagi* bi*ejut.st> 
of a passage in praise of money. On the other hand, wi.se and noble 
sentiments excited great enthusiasm. Ari.st(tphani*s vva.s rewarded 
with a chaplet from the sacred olive because of the splemii*! pn.ssstge 
in which he counsels mercy to the (lisfranehLsmi idti/.ens, Sopho 
eles is said to have been appointed one of the getieraLs in the Samian 
expedition on account of the excellent political wi.sdom shown in 
certain passages of the Antigone. The [)artinlity of the Athenians 
for idealism in art is shown by the rec«*ption which they gave 
to Phrynichus’ tragedy of the Capture of .Miletus, an ln ;lorieal 
drama in which the misfortunes of the lotdans were fondldy por 
trayed. So far from admiring the skill of the poet, they lined him 
a thousand drachmas for reminding them of the miseries of their 
kinsfolk, and passed a law forhi<iding the reproduction of fhm 
particular play. 

The enthusiasm of the Athenians for the drumii was ludHoiinled. 
Nowhere was the theatre more crowd'd. In the words i*f one of 
the old historians, they ‘spent the public revenues oti their festivals, 
were more familiar with the stage than with the camp, and paid 
more regard to verse-makers than to generals.’ The sp.-eehes of 
Demosthenes are full of complaints in the same strain. The eager 
ness with which dramatic victories were coveted, and the elaborate 
monuments erected to commemorate tlw'in, have alreatly been re 
ferred to. . . . It was not, however, till the mi<idle of the fourth 
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century that the devotion to this and similar amusements grew to 
such a height as to become a positive vice, and to sap the military 
energies of the people. The Athenians of the fifth century showed 
that enthusiasm for art and music and the drama was not incon- 
sistent with energy of character. As a matter of fact, the very 
neatest period of the Attic drama is also the period of the political 
supremacy of Athens. 

As far as intelligence and discrimination are concerned, the 
-Athenian audiences were probably superior to any audience of the 
same size which has ever been brought together. Their keen and 
i*apid intellect was a subject of frequent praise among the ancients, 
and was ascribed to the exhilarating influence of the Attic climate. 
They were especially distinguished for the refinement of their taste 
in matters of art and literature, and for the soberness of judg- 
ment with which they rejected any sort of florid exuberance. That 
■fchey were keenly alive to the attractions of beauty of form and 
chastened simplicity of style is proved by the fact that Sophocles 
■was by far the most successful of their tragic poets. Though Eurip- 
ides became more popular among the later Greeks, Sophocles in 
liis own lifetime obtained far more victories than any other tragic 
■writer. At the same time, it is easy to form an exaggerated idea 
of the refinement of an Attic audience. They were drawn from all 
classes of the people, and a large proportion were ignorant and un- 
cultured. Plato speaks in the most disparaging terms of them, and 
charges them with having corrupted the dramatic poets, and 
iDrought them down to their own level. His evidence is perhaps 
leather prejudiced. But Aristotle, who had much greater faith in 
popular judgment, is not very complimentary. He divides the 
•theatrical audience into two classes, the refined and cultured class 
on the one hand, and the mass of rough and ignorant artisans on 
the other. One of his objections to the profession of an actor or 
aonusician is that he must accommodate himself to the level of the 
ignorant part of his audience. He mentions examples in the Poetics 
of the low level of popular taste, from which it appears that the 
a/Verage spectator in ancient times was, like his modern counterpart, 
fond of 'happy terminations.’ He cared little for the artistic 
x*equirements of the composition; his desire was to see virtue re- 
warded, and vice punished, at the end of a play. Then again, a 
large part of the audience, Aristotle remarks, were so ignorant as 
■to be unacquainted -with the ordinary facts of mythology, which 
formed the basis of most tragedies. In judging a play, they paid 
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more regard to the actor’s voice than to the poet’s genius. At the 
same time, in spite of depreciatory criticisms, it must he nnimn- 
bered that the true criterion of a people’s taste is to be found in the 
character of the popular favorites. The victorious career of Hoping 
eles, lasting over more than fifty years, is a convincing proof of the 
fact that, at any rate during the fifth century, the draniatit* taate 
of the Athenians was altogether higher than that of an ortlinary 
popular audience. 
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If wi^ t« tme^ Itit^ iiiul mciriil innilutian tif a 

|itHi|iti* ill ilit^ !ii«tiiry «f ifa tit«*raturt% it wtuitil irulinpetiHiilili^ 
tci fimt tif nil, iia pmnm^ly m may ita original point 

of tl«*|iiirturi*. Whiit wiw llit» piniplo, hoftiro it ao mtioh m hiitl a 
litiTiiturol Whfii olomi^ntal mid liialiiudivo qualitioa did it poa- 
aoan wiftiiii ilat'lf ihiring thoar fitima of tgnoraiioo ainl ohildlikt? 
aiiiiplirity* whrn, fnnii afar, aiul unoonatnouHly, it waa preparing 
for if« groat ludiiovoinoiitu to oomr! To what ilogroo of |iorfootbn 
hail i|uii!ilbH iidviimaal whf*n it mm tU to turn thiuii to iwrount 
ill if« llrut pootkal iirmiuoliotml 

Tlirao f|itoattoii« itiilurally HUggoat liiomMoIvoa to m. Hut with 
roHfifot to Cimna! wo tiiok tlio doruiuoiifa that would givo w« aiilin 
factory iinawf»r«, Hoforo IIuto w*iia a nnlioii that ootihl proprrly ho 
ridlod Hidltuiio:, tho olhiur idruiiuitH whirh worn ono day to oon- 
atiluto it had oiudi a arparatr vxktvmH*; thou, hy a aorioa of ooiU'- 
hinationa whioh atitl riuiiidn otmonn% thi?y wa»ro giithorrcl into 
gnmpH, or auporimpoatal onr upon anotlior, Kvrn iho mimm of 
thoHt^ prindtivo atorka aro iiiiprrfta»t!y kinnvn to m; and, in apito 
of ttir daily dmdoHuroa of arrharology, tlo^ gUnipaoa wo oalrh of 
till* Htato of ilitnr morata and thr oliariiott^riHtbH of thoir (dvili/.iition 
niiiount to vt‘ry litt!i\ Wt^ ilmrrrn thoao prodlolloriio rimrii of Aaia 
Minor and tlio ialiniila through ii aort of hiizo; tht» IVlaagiium 
trrod liori» and thrro, fho Ihmiii, and thi^ Ai'himnna, who?^i» niitno 
ri'iippt'ara on iimninit Egyptian monuinontii. Ttunr tiunph^a, thoir 
tonitiii, iiiitl tfonr foftri’i#a»a havr tioon partially ri’Htorail for iia hy 
Ilia iinroiiaing rrararoh of afholara. Out* may nRHiuiihlo amt atndy 
tho moro or Iraa rudo produrta of tlio indtmtry of ftioao oarly pfojt'tf, 

IS ffwii tlt0 IhnUnfr tIf 1*1 

(I, I Ifi) tif AlfrrtI iohI Miotrii’r i itfiU pm w 

|♦lill^tMtl#^li t*r nil iirniijgriiiinil miflj PoiitriiiiHng 4 #*f Piins, <tf tli«^ mltno 

ritlil# Pffiiirti wurfe, ill tH’0 it m Imh tnnf‘h fo ttmt* «ti 

it m tlt0 tn^il lii.fittiri’' «»t iiuy oi nit/ Uutgiini^^. niaoiirj 
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and examine the objects that were for them works of art, in an 
attempt to discover some indication of their taste, of their mental 
culture, and of the foreign influences they underwent. Such inves- 
tigations are full of interest and of promise, but as yet they have 
been carried only a little way. Not until that day when science 
can demonstrate with certainty the order in which these races or 
these tribal groups followed each other, and can distinguish the 
peculiar characteristics of each of these prehistoric societies, will 
the history of Greek literature be in possession of its real starting^- 
point. Then we shall be able to see the Greek genius come into 
being and grow, to enumerate the essential elements of which it 
is composed, and to comprehend what it owes to its remote origins, 
to foreign influences, to the mingling of races, and to its own vigor. 
It is thus that modern peoples are studied; let us hope that in a not 
distant future Greece may be known and described in the same 
way. For the present, an application of this method would be too 
conjectural. We should bewilder our readers with prolonged dis- 
cussions, or involve them in pure h3^othesis; and they would be 
little aided in their understanding of the subject we are about to 
consider with them. 

Let us therefore defer these hopes, and content ourselves with 
briefly setting forth such things as are certain. Whatever the 
manner of its formation, we know that the Greek genius had taken 
shape before the birth of the Iliad. Let us try to represent it for 
ourselves here in its most essential and, consequently, most primi- 
tive features, and let us ignore the subsidiary traits, which revealed 
themselves only at certain times and under special conditions. 

The first thing that strikes one in the Hellenic race is the variety 
of its talents. The old Roman, Juvenal, bitterly assailed, by the 
mouth of Umbricius, the versatility of the Greeks of the decadence 
who overran Rome, and deemed themselves fit for any occupation.^ 
Though it must not be taken too seriously, this sally of a satirical 
poet in a fit of anger undeniably contains an element of truth. 
What the Roman ridiculed, so serious an observer as Thucydides 
admired m the Athenians of his day;^ and in versatility, as in 

2 Juvenal, Satires 3. 73 ff. : 

Ingenium velox, audaeia perdita, senno 
Promptus et Isaeo torrentior. jSde quid ilium 
Esse putes; quemvis Tiominem secum adtuUt ad nos: 

Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes. 

Augur, schoenobates, medicus, magus: omnia novit 
Graeculus esuriens; in caelum, jusseris, ibit. 

3 Thucydides 2. 41. 1. 
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miuiy (if!it*r quiilitu*H, tlie Atluiiinns were the mont (Irt'ek of nil 
(frei‘kH, Armhitle, in liin furiu pninted nut thnt» i^enenilly eniLsid* 
f*red» the Eurn|ieiiim, dweltiiip: in the (M'shl (*<nintrieH, iunl t‘neri^y, 
hut w^ert‘ wiiiiliiig' in «wiff intelli^nniee ; tht' AnintieH, nn tin* enn» 
fniry, ihvellini^ in the warm eountrieM, lint! n nwift intidliirtuiee, hut 
liiekeci tniergy; wlit‘ri‘im the Un^ekn. tlumkH tn their teniperiite 
eliiinife, eniiiliiiie<i ein^rgy nf ehiirnetr*r with intf‘lli|(ent‘eA Ttiln 
even «lt*v’ehi|uiienf cif tlivi^rnt^ Fiieultit‘H lircuiKht nhuut tlmt hiippy 
liii!iin«*t* liiitl hiirnituiy ^vhitdi nuuic the ^reiit liternry m vvell m !lit» 
grefi! firtiHlii* Witrk34 nf (freeee. Ilie Ifellene iilwny .4 {i(»am*?iHe<i juilg’- 
nielli ill iiiiiigiiifil inn. iiit«»llt»et in mnitinnnit, rtdhH'tinn in juusHinn. 
One never Hem him eiifin^ly eairrieil iiwny in nne tHreetimi, lie tiii«. 
m In Hpeiik. It nniiiher tif fiieultie?i reinly fnr every niulertiiking. 
iiml it m hy ii enmhinntinn af tliene thiit he given tn Ium ereiithinH 
their true ehiiriieter. 

Fnr the Hume veiimm, he in in eunfuet, in a thuu?4ntnl wnyn at 
iinee. with naturt* mul with hin fellniva. Ktnliil lunt Hlnggbh raeea. 
at leiwl in tlifhr hegimiingM aiut f»efnre they heenme etlnenfetl, afi^ 
eiipiifde nf <inly n imnilaT nf unvarying impreaainnN. whhdi 

givt^ In their tdeaa a wrlnm antidify. They think little, they 
imiigint^ little; llieir ihnughta are firmly fitted, and their enneep* 
thins seem fii he inltexihltv Idle (Jreeks. an alert anti aetivt* rare, 
art* aif.ngelher tlifTertmt. fnninnernhle im|iresshins art* emmtantly 
taking ahapi^ in their niiinls. Nhdnr** speaks In thtnu an inflnitidy 
varifsl language, aiwiiys Inuint, ami ever new. They are interestml 
mil only in lit*r grtut! phtmnimma, hut iitsti iti tier eltanging asptsda, 
in tin* dtdieale ami fleeting phases nf Inn* endless life. Aiul this is 
lint tin* sptsdjd privilege t*f the Ionian of Asia Minnr, nr nf ttie 
dweller in Attiea; it is not t*ven t*icehisive{y that nf the sealaairtl 
penph\. whn eiiinfniie tin* life nf the tishermiiii nr the iiiertdinnl with 
that nf the liushandiiiiin. The Bnentian nr LtHTtan lahnrer, as we see 
him in the Werkn umi /hii/s nf Ileshat -'he whn foils heavily in tin* 
disfriet nf Astmii, *enld in wdiiter and senrehing in snmimn*’ - even 
tie lias tmpresMiriiiM nf astonishing vivitlneas, ami. as it were, a then 
sand visions so Itglif anti trans|iari*nt that fin* gaiety nr sadness tif 
the Ihiiigii sliim*ii thrnugh them. Tin* ery nf the birds uf passage, 
the «tridi»tit mite nf ftn* tdeiida, the htossnniing nf the thistle, all 
tln*ii** riiiiiiliitr little things tnueh him likt* the enmmnnifuitioiis, 
at niico* mysterinUH ami elear. nf sn many m*ighi»«)ring H|drits. Ane| 
lilts is the r«*i«nn why all the tireeks everywhere penpled the earth 
with gods wdin are neither mere names nnr unknnwn pnwers, hut 

♦ Arisliille, IWOiVi 7, 7, 
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living and almost familiar beings. Ami, m thus tnimsfonmuK 
nature, they did no more than return to her what she had gi veil 
to them. The life of the external world had come to them rull ol 
images and sensations; it departed again from them and reverteit 

to external objects, full of gods. , » > i 

And if the spectacle of the world thus moved, enehimted.^ aiul 
taught them, that of humanity did not profit them U‘as. I lie (*reek 
is eminently sociable. He joyfully seeks out his fellow heeaus.> he 
has much to give him and much to receive from him, and heenuse 
this exchange is one of his keenest pleasures. Hesiod, whom we are 
fond of quoting as the earliest source of information on the Hie of 
the people, bids the industrious peasant piuw by the forge ami the 
lescM without stopping. It is there that people hold long etmversa- 
tions in winter, and he knows how strong is the temptation to 
enter. He does not fear for his laborer gross allurement.H such ns 
wine and debauchery; he fears those which one might eall ileliente, 
[those of the spirit rather than the flesh. The Hellenie numi, hi 
jgeneral, is too open, too approachable from all sides, to shut itself 
Inp in a dark and dominating passion; and hence eome.s that great 
and precocious experience of life which Is nlremly obvious in the 
most ancient epic poems. In them miui shows hiniseif full of eon 
trasts, with unexpected shades of feeling ami distin(dion.H in ideas, 
with reverses of passion which are wonderful ; in them h«' eon forms 
to every role, and adapts himself to all situations; he is master or 
subject, conquered or in revolt; he is father, husband, son, friend, 
or enemy, each and all, not only with truth and propriety, hut with 
great variation. Never, perhaps, in any other people, has the play 
of human faculties been so free, so ready, so wide in scope. 

Without doubt it is to this that we must atlrilmte one of the 
most remarkable qualities of the Creeks, the lively ami inexliaustihle 
curiosity which manifests itself in so many ways in everything that 
race has created.® In the natural or moral scienees, in hi.story, in 
geography, in philosophy, and in mathematics, the Creeks w»<r»', 
in the best sense of the word, inquisitive; and, beeanse of that, they 
were the first to propound almost all the great ((uestioiw and to 
inaugurate almost all good methods. An enigma, umler whatever 
form it was presented, always tempted them, and, above all, the 
enigma of the universe. Always ami everywhere they wished to hci« 
and to know. This craving to question everything that eonhl give 
an answer comes to light in the first natural phibwophers of Ionia. 


® Plato, !Hepul>lic 4. 435 E: ri 4 3^ rhr ira/> 

airidcratTO t6tov. 
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It m revniltHl with and tlignity throughout tlte 

profouiuily lli^lkuiiu ivork of lIorodotuK; and in tho hintory of all 
tlia HoionooH it roiiiiiiim otio of tlio ghirion of thr Peripatotio m'hooh 
whioli throw opoii ati many iivimut\H to roHoaroh and hontowoil ho 
miioli lioiuir ui'iiifi Ioaridfi||, In jua^try, toia tliia bout of mind hIiowh 
itHolf from tho oarliwHt tiiuoH. Part of tho charm in tho Odyasrtf 
for ita fimt iiiiditorH lay in ita dLscloHini^ to their intiuinitivc minda 
so iiiiiiiy rmimft* iind unknown things. The two great primitive 
poeiiiH of Clnaw are, in a senne, two revelations: tin* Iluul displays 
the dr^jittiH of hiiitian iiatun^; the Otlyssty diHcUmeH the iniinenHity 
of the worltl. 

From file literary point of view' fpiite m mueh as from the tnoral» 
ii is true, gravt* faiilfH wma* eontieeted with these superior t|ualitii‘H. 
A faeility in untlerstaiicling I'verytlung ami in lending oneself to 
everylhifig is at a ilniigerouH privilege. The maxim of 

Theognin'^ is well kmnvn : Mjearti to imitate the polypus, whieli 
tak«*s tln^ as|iisU. of the stone to whieh it elings; somt‘timt*H hhhnv 
that eoursf*, iiml minitUifnes elnmge your color; wisdom is worth 
more fhiin inflexiltle rigiiiity’ nn y«ye«Ta« 

The Itioughf. had already l>eim exfiresHed in an <*ld epie or tlitlnefie 
poem, in whieh fte* hero Ampliiiiratm says to his son Amphiloelnm, 
at the mmnmt of parting from him; * Amphiloehus, my ehihi he 
gnithsi hy tin* exampli* <if tlie polypus, and eonirive to a<’eommo^ 
date your?4«*lf to tfo* etmtmns of those fieopte to whom you wdll eome; 
now under one aspert, now under another, show yoiirm»lf like tlte 
men anioiig whom yoti will live/'^ Tn tf‘11 the truth, this pitsH* of 
fidviee did iiot belong to any partieular individual, hut expressed 
one of the fendimeies of the natiotinl ehnraeter. The supple ami 
eunning tnysst's was om* of th*^ chief heroes of epit» poetry, nfid 
Hermes reprt^se^lt,ed the same type among^tln^ gotts. Now in tlie 
hist«»ry of tiffrature, flu* dangerous element in this nativt* versiitility 
W'ill show itsiff <:|iiif.e as clearly iia the lulvantngeoim. The rare will 
take ptmsegsion of art with remiirkahle ease; it will turn its facility 
to ficcouiit, in a !*rt!liii.ni w*a>% hut often it will Ih» too eomplammi 
in flic exercise of its fiicuIiit*M. (*icero tells m in iun* of Ids leftem 
Itiiii PiisidoniuH of Hfiodes (one of the most weighty of tin* phihr^' 
ophio^s), and some tUhers, wfiom he tloes not name, wnUe to him 
wnth the rispiest that lie wsiuld smn! them some mUrs eonceridng 
his cofisiiliite, promising to emtiellmh the same ■without delay; 

« Tlt*n»|.*!M« fi/riri Gnirfi, ct|. Hermit, 4th cil., vo|, *!). 

f T, loa. the tHiitiiii4s0.sry of licfgk in regur»l to t\m 

Jiwl triiilcfl fn ifti Tlieeiftiis. 
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^Instalmt ut darem sibi quod ornarvni,'^ No donht oio* may 
in this a sign of the decadence; yet it sliould not he fori^otten that 
ftimes of decadence do not bring to light in tlu^ ehiiraeter of a race 
I things which were not latent there. As n‘porttHl hy 'rhueydidea/ 
Cleon had long since reproached the Athenians with hmng 
tators of words and auditors of actions’; that is to say, with regim!' 
ing the oratorical contests at the tribunes as a speetiudi*, and histori- 
cal events as an aifecting drama. And tlwrv we have tlie niiturid 
defect of the most Hellenic quality. Wlien a peofile is in posses^ 
sion of faculties so ready and so diverae, the ilangt»r lies in making 
use of them after the manner of a virtuoso instead of inlnpting them 
seriously to the work of human life. 

And now, if, in addition to this general aptitude, we try to single 
out more precisely some of the qualities of mind, of imfiginiititm. 
or of feeling, in the Greeks, our principal ohst^rvations nrv th** 
following. 

The Hellenic race is essentially keen of intelleetd*’ * Fnnn amdiuit 
times,’ says Herodotus, ^the Hellene has !»een distinguisheil from 
the barbarian becanse he is more w^ary and mon* free fnmt foolish 
credulity. This is true neither of om* particodar perhal nuv of 
one special gronp of individuals. IntelUndual a<*titt*ness ifiay 
observed in the oldest epic poets as wt*ll as in the great tragit* 
writers of the fifth century, and as far down as thr^ stqdiisfs of the 
decadence. And in the very life of the nation it is as evithuif as in 
the literature. It finds its way into thti soeial lifi% wht*re it main* 
tains and excites a taste for ridicule, for diseusHion» for aneeiiotts 
for fable, for the neatly turned scmtence; it seeks and dist'oveit's 
an outlet in affairs, notably in finaru'i! and commence ; finally, it 
dominates political life; for not only in Athens, hut in evmw Piwn 
of Greece, wherever the light of history imwimU% we see nmi 
who manipulate their interests with acumen. 

In this connection we must not allow ourscdves to he deeeivisl hy 
certain hits of ancient testimony whicdi have hmm quiekly 
accepted, and which need some explanation. Often, and not witl^ 
out reason, one hears the gravity of the Dorian tiiiture etmirmUHl 
with the delicate subtlety of the Ionian; a jest is sti!! made, tipon 
the authority of one of Aesop’s fables, on tluf simplicity of the 


8 Cicero, Ad Atiicum 2. 1. 

9 Thucydides 3, 38. 4. 

10 Ingeniorum acumen — Cicero, Pro Flaceo 4. 

Koi de^iurepop Kal evrjdelrjs '^\i0lov fiB.K\Qp, 
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TtriH‘k8 Ilf i‘v«i«s tiiid fill* tiuliit^sH of t\w IWotiiinn in pmwrlnal. 

‘ lli'rt' iiri» litmliiig inllii'r with rtdiitivr truthn i^nuntly t‘xn|j:Ki*nitiHl. 
iir with Hiliy tiiuiitH miilifitniMlv spread ahn^nd. Peaph* with keeiu 
iiiid etiiimsfiieiitly siitirieah wits naturally are the riumt prime tn 
disfuiriiict^ ttieiiiHeha^H in that way an a result of eertaiii lia»a! 
fert»iit*eH in etiHtiiiiis tir iiiitgunge, Om* niust guard agaiimt helhudng 
these Itiiitgs when they are mt»rely nsserttHl, Nut to tiumtion here 
the great iiaiiies in liferatuft* and politien of Boeutin, no nne toaliiy 
emilit lit^ inn'Hiiiuied that th*‘ unknown artistH who unpretetdiously 
atiiiped the tienulifiil iitth» figures of Tanagra were boors or hloek« 
lieiitb. Aiitl it would he a singular nilntnke to eoneeive of the 
Ihiriiiii griivily its a aort of mental pondertmanesH ineompatihle 
with di4ir‘iiey. The wdity sayini^ of the Spurtann were jimlly 
fiiiiiriiis tlirougfiout (Ireeee; w'e still poMsess an ample eolleetioii of 
ttiein ill the morid writings of Plutarehd’'* Uvm grat»eful and less 
delieiitely iroiiieid fliiiii thoHi* of tin' Athenians, they are more eon- 
eisi' and vigtirous. Si'veriil wise men, famons for their maxinm, 
heloiiged lit Itie florian seefimt of Clr«M»ee; ami when Tieero in his 
/Ir Om/ore wished to teiieh the meitnui of pointing tliose elever 
exprt'ssioiis whirdi furnish eloqtnmet* with a weapon. In* stmght 
exiuiiftles from alt the Cirindcs without distinefitm of trihe. ‘I have 
foumt luiniiig the he says, *a multitmfe of witty sayirtgs. 

The Hitdlians exeel in this sort cif thing, and also the ithodinns ami 
UymntlurH, tml ahov*' all tin* AthtmiansT*^ The Sieilian tireeks, 
ill gemu'iit, stsmi to him dt nation iieute and aide tn diseussion* 
(drain ll/ll qriis rl roalroermi naiumjJ^ *A Hieiliun,* hi' says, 
*m never in so Imd a plight flint he eannot flml some witty thing 
to say/*^ MiU'Tover, in enter to reiili‘/e how truly Ilelhude is the 
quiility of wldeli w'e have been speaking, it is only neeessary to 
eontriwt til*’ iiiifive genius of tireeee with that of an alien people, 
tis, for examiite, that, of Home, The Ummm mind is wis»* and power^^ 
fitl, liiiturnily jinlieions and fireeise;, hut not even its very preeision 
has the aeut.eiie’i« of tfn» CIreek mind. Tlmugh for that reasun more 
safe from the hold fiiseinitfiotis of login and the mddle refinements 
of iirgitiiieiil, liow dt»arly does the Homan pay in his eorrespo-mling 
Inek of fauietralhili ! 

It is due to this keenness of mind that the (Jreeks were so early 

pliunreli, nemiiii-a liiel Ltimmutrum Api^phihritmatti. 

isOe^efii, llr? fi'l. 

Uf, 

in V^rr^m *i, Naiit|ai4m tiiia tiiftle mi Himilts, nioa 

ffteel# #1 iliraiit, 
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and so long masters in moral analysis as well as in th«> art of 
reasoning. It is through this, too, that they so eJiaily ttiriuul soph- 
ists during certain periods of their history, and that was 

often an element of excessive ingenuity in their greate.st writers. 
It was always easier for them than for others to ninktt niee vital 
distinctions in ideas, and to perceive and bring to light the least 
■obvious aspects of things; hut they had always some tliflleulty in 
refraining from the discussion of what was tiuworthy of tUseus- 
sion, and from searching out what was not worth the seareh. 

As they thought with penetration, so they executed with clear- 
ness. The Greeks were a people of imagination, but they sharetl 
that quality with many other races. It certainly is sjtfe to believe 
that in the head of a Hindu, a Scandinavian, or a German, fliere 
have generally been as many images, and imag«*s !W strcuig and 
lively, as in the head of a Greek. But the peculiarity in the Inlter’a 
fanner of conceiving is that all the image.s w'hieh he «*Hrrit'd within 
fhis mind, and which were constantly reneweti, f)re.senteil .simple 
tforms and settled outlines. Nothing that was vague, olwfun*, 
indefinable, had any place there, so to speak. All things wi*re, if jn>t 
equally, at least adequately, clarified. One might pr«t|ierly say 
that it was never night in the imagination of a Gns'k. Ami sinee 
measureless things are necessarily in some part olweiire, it is only 
natural that every Greek conception wius mciisured. Not that inotl 
,;eration in all things was, much jus it has at times hceii n-sscrtcd. an 
: essential trait of the Greek genius. In their philosophicjd .spccti 
pation, as well as in their political life, the Greeks lacked it tjftcn 
"enough. But in works of the imagination they pn>scrvcd it with- 
jout effort. If this faculty more than any other in man is uitilcr 
the direct inflnence of the senses, it would seem tlmt the luibit of 
living beneath a sky frequently clear, atid of Imving Iwforc one’s 
eyes horizons almost always sharply defined, might be reganled as 
the primary cause of this truly national eharaeteristie. Ni'Ver 
from his infancy accustomed in looking jdwmt him to encounter 
either infinity or vagueness, the Greek {Jut neitlum itit«i the nientjil 
images which he formed.^® The world of his recoUcetituus. his 

_ 16 The beautiful liues in Euripides’ Medea S.'tO] in rc«nr.t tn the Athe 
nians are familiar: /cXtiwrirov aotpUr, itl diA XaniriwrAroc paiearrx 

cUe^pos, K. T. I Cicero, De tfat. Dettr. 2. Jfi; ' Ktemm licet vi.lere 
aciitiora mgenia et ad intelligendum aptiora eorum qui ternw infelanl ewt in 
quibus aer mt purus ac tenuis, quam illorum qui utantur crassn caelo ateue 
concrete. ^B. Eeelus, Nouvelle 06ogr. Univ., Kurape M^ritlianale, n. 51»: • tn 
the country about the gulfs of Athens and Argos, it is not otilv the l.liie of 
the sea, the mflnite smile of the waves, the transparency of the sky, the reemt. 
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fietiorw, lUitl liiii fitiirifa, naturally resuuihltHl the world of reality 
wliieli he 8iiw lilitmt him. 

Kofliiiin: in more irwiruetive in thin reapeet than hia mythology. 
Siiiee it lieloiiga to nil tlie Greek trihea aiinultaneoualy and during 
tlie enrlit^af. period of their hiHtory, it aervea enpeeially well to allow 
the turn of iiiiiiginiitiori whieh from the moat distant times pre-^ 
viiiled tliroiigfioiit the raeie Now is it not rtunarkahle to oliserve 
Iiow the greiit iiiituriil {dituioniena whieti are tlie basis of their fahh*s 
imtiieiliiitt^ty t«mk on tlislinet and simple forins, restrained alike in 
feiifiire iiin! oiiftinr*! The greater number of tht» gods appear as 
tiiiiiiiiii hiotigs. If perefiiiiiee any elenumt of indefiniteness is to be 
found in tlieiii at ththr origiin poetry instinetively strives to etimi- 
iiiite it. Ttii*y are represented as stirrouruled with liglii. Far from 
reiiiidiiing liiitf jiluiiged in the niiknown and mysterions, they 
emerge fully to ofTer ttiems«4ves in their sensible laouity to the 
itiiiuls of those wlni have faith. And. even when their original 
iiiiture least lends itself to sueh inumformatiotu it is* just as far 
IIS jMiiisil'iltu ftireed. upon them. Whtui the Greek imagination per- 
sonifies the liglifiiitig and tlie thunder, tempests, whirlpools, and 
voleiinie eruptions, thiit is to say, tminenm* and imhridletl forees, 
it siiii|dilli»s mill limits them as imieh im it ran. In Greek mythology | 
one finds absolutely nofliing anidogous to the immense ami fantnstief 
eoiieeplioim of India, or to the dark dreams of the Seandinavians. j 
The Gyetopes, the lleeatonehires. Aegtsui lunl Hriaretis, Typhoeus 
and the Titans, in their struggle ngiiirmt t!ie (Hyminans, eertainly 
offer the elosest reseniblniiei* to them; but it is evulent that Gret»k 
{Hietry, when it represents theHt% tloes everything in its power, short 
of heiiig Itai utifaittiful to ttnur original ereative idea, to render 
them eiisy to eniieeive; itinl it must be lulded that as a general rule 
Ctrei*k poetry, fur from itelighling in sueh images, on the contrary 
iiiort* and fiiore iiegleelml Ifiem, The gods whom the poets most 
loved -ivere tlie mmt human. 

This pliistie distinetiit*sii of eoiieeption is one of tlie most attrae-^ 
five i|iiiitifies of fb^llenie literiilure. For the Greeks, everytliing 
in the realm of itfiiigiiiitiion is elear, everytliing open to the senses; 
mid fis these pure foriiis iiri^ in athlitton full of vitality, so they vim 
fiiiii soiiief fling thiit eliarms iis ifitensely and gives us satisfaelion. 
Thesis 4juiititie«, !iowan*t*r, iieeeiwarily exelude others, or at least re^ 

itig t»f tlie aiitl tlie Ii«il4 relief «f the |ireim»«tefie*i, thni eatriuiee 

the iirtbl; It likewise, the fiare, «hfif|» iaitliite ef the meuatiuan with their 
nferiilii lif lifiiitaOifie vr iiiarl4e, <hie thifiks ef them m great arehiterttiral pilm, 
fiiei iiiiwtj «f the leifiplei Ihat vnmn them »eeiti eitlj to repeat the Uesiga/ 
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strict them. The obscure, as well as the luminous, has its poetry, 
and what a man fancies he dimly descries through shadows is 
often the thing that most deeply stirs him. Perhaps the Romans 
had more of this sense of the invisible and intangible than the 
Greeks. In Lucretius and Virgil we may discover profound lines 
that make us feel what we cannot see, and open to the imagination 
mysterious distances full of illusion or terror : 

Impiaque aeternam timuerunt saecula nociem}'^ 

And yet the Romans were not by nature poets of the mysterious. 
This wonderful faculty of dreaming outside the realm of precise 
forms, and of feeling what lies beyond definite and limited sensa- 
tions, we find far more in the poems of India; and the Germanic 
t and Scandinavian races have communicated more or less of it to 
: almost all modern peoples.^® Among the Greeks, on the contrary, 
the faculty is relatively weak. But, to compensate, their distinct- 
ness of conception follows them into the field of abstractions — and 
there, too, it has its advantages as well as inconveniences. No 
people has given to metaphysics a greater measure of concrete real- 
ity. Not only do the philosopher-poets of the earliest times make 
for themselves a mythology which they substitute for the popular 
one, but, in the full supremacy of prose, the disciples of Socrates 
do precisely the same thing. Plato creates for himself a world of 
gods with his Ideas ; he sees them reclothed in marvelous forms, and 
he describes them to us. Thus the most unsubstantial generaliza- 
tions become animated; they take on a physiognomy, so to speak, 
and are rendered familiar. Assuredly there is pleasure in this — 
but is there no danger to science and sound reason? The Greeks 
alone put into the world more metaphysical entities than all other 
peoples together. How many of these phantoms there are which 
have the air of being something, and are nothing ! You may say, 
if you like, that their intellectual keenness and curiosity are chiefly 
at fault; but has not their method of invention also been in large 
measure responsible? 

In the study of Greek literature, moreover, it is necessary to 
take serious account of a trait of character which is not simple, 
but is the result of nearly all the special qualities already described. 

[IT Virgil, Georgies 1. 468. — ^Editor.] 

18 Victor Hugo, FeuUles d*Automne 31: 

For the soul of the poet, a soul of shadow and love. 

Is a flower of the night, which opens when day is done. 

And unfolds itself to the stars. 
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AlthoTigh tradition is very powerful in Greek literature, individual i 
liberty everywhere shines forth. The same subjects are handed | 
down through many generations of poets, but almost never are the 
newcomers enslaved by the authority of their predecessors. If 
they readily accept the given models, they also accept them in the 
right way ; for example does not in any fashion cramp them. They 
have a way of employing these models which is their own, and 
which implies nothing that could be called slavishness. The use of 
old subjects, and even of established forms, is for them like the use 
of language ; every one avails himself of it without a thought that 
he is thereby imitating any one else. Above all, one scarcely en- 
counters in Greek literature those dominant influences which, 
among almost all peoples, have more or less permanently substituted 
a conventional moral truth for the truth of nature. The Roman 
usually possesses a certain senatorial or consular dignity which he 
exhibits in all that he writes. He assumes a part suited to the lofti- 
ness of his worldly position, and utters only the sentiments that 
are in accord with it. One might inscribe at the beginning of a 
history of Latin literature : 

Tu r eg ere imperio populos, Romans, memento P 

In all our modem literatures, without exception, the same circum- 
stance reappears. The Middle Ages are mystical, chivalrous, and 
scholastic. The sixteenth century is erudite and at times pedantic. 
The seventeenth, be it in France, in England, or in Spain, expe- 
rienced the vogue of refined gallantry, of pretty wit, and often of 
Castilian punctiliousness. The greatest geniuses themselves, Shake- 
speare, Calderon, Corneille, were more or less subject to these con- 
ventions. But in Greece it is difficult, down to the Alexandrian 
age, to point out anything analogous. And even in the decadence, 
when the Hellenic genius was no longer so clearly conscious either 
of its power or its originality, how this innate independence on 
occasion once more flashes out ! In contrast with Pliny and Taci- 
tus, both of them so completely Eoman, there stands Plutarch, with 
his fine and charming Hellenic spirit, so natural and human under 
the slightly mannered forms which his time imposed upon him. 
Finally, when a Syrian like Lucian has, by his entire education and 
reading and mode of life, rendered himself Greek, what freedom 
he finds in the Hellenism which has become second nature to him ! 
The Greeks, in fact, were constantly nearer than any other people | 
to the simple human truth. It was they who most rarely lost sight » 
[19 Virgil, Aeneid 6. 851. — ^Editor.] 
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of it, and who always most easily found it again. By his bold- 
ness of judgment, by the whim of his imagination, by the naive or 
reflective sincerity of his feelings, the Greek escapes everything 
that might curb the swing of his nature.^® Nothing artificial is 
superimposed upon the pure humanity in him. The special char- 
acteristics which this humanity takes on in his works are those of 
which he could not divest himself, since he actually carries them 
within his being. They appertain neither to one accepted role nor 
to any discipline whatsoever. 

In conclusion, we must say something of what one might call 
the predominant moral characteristic of the Hellenic race, since in 
point of fact nothing is of greater importance for its literary his- 
tory. On this matter differences of opinion that are worth con- 
sidering have appeared among eminent critics. For some, care- 
lessness and gaiety are at the foundation of the Hellenic character. 
'The Greeks,’ says M. Renan, 'children that they were, took life 
so merrily that it never occurred to them to curse the gods, or to 
find nature unjust and treacherous to man.’^^ And in another 
place the same writer tells us of 'the eternal youth and gaiety 
which have always characterized the true Hellene, and which to- 
day still make the Greek a stranger to the heavy cares that prey 
upon us.’^^ On the other hand, the author of Le Sentiment Beli- 
gieux en Grece, M. Jules Girard, who has so profound a sym- 
pathy with the Greek spirit, takes an altogether contrary view. 
' In reality there was in the Greek, ’ he says, ' an anxiety about him- 
self, about his condition, and about his destiny, which awoke at the 
same time as his brilliant imagination, and which put into his 
first works, no matter how vigorous they might otherwise be, a 
note of melancholy, the pathetic force of which has never been 
surpassed by anything in the writings of the moderns.’^® No one 
can seriously disregard the measure of truth in this last opinion. 
But if it emphatically expresses the result of an erudite and care- 
ful examination, the first opinion sums up in broad outline, and 
with an exaggeration undoubtedly intended, a general impression 
which, in spite of the necessary corrections, remains on the whole 
I accurate. Surely the Greeks had too keen an intelligence, and too 
I nmch freedom of judgment, to fail in perceiving very early all that 

20 THs explains the great personal originalitj of some of the distinguished 
men of Greece. There is no Socrates or Diogenes to be found in Rome. Com- 
pared with them, Cato the Censor seems stiff and formal. 

21 Renan, Les ApotreSj p. 328. 

22 Itid., p. 339. Of. E. Reclus, op. cit., p. 64. 

23 Girard, Le Sentiment Beligieux en Gr^ce, 2nd ed., Paris, 1879, p. 6. 
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there is of darkness in man’s condition, and of injustice and pain| 
sometimes in the march of events. And it was at the same time i 
impossible that their quick sensibilities should be exempt from 
suffering over the calamities of life. But if the question is one 
of determining the moral characteristic that predominated in them, 
and that is most often observable in their literature, it seems very 
evident that this is not finally to be identified with the mournful 
conception of things to which the moderns have frequently given 
expression, and which shows itself also in certain Latin authors. 
In a moment of affliction or revolt, they might doubtless have 
exclaimed with Theognis; ^The best thing for a man is not to be 
bom, never to see the shining light of the sun ; once born, the best 
thing is to break through the gates of Hades as soon as possible, 
and to lie down in the tomb, heaping earth upon his head. But 
it is a long way from chance lamentations, which now and then 
escape from the least melancholy natures, to a gloomy habit of 
thought and feeling. All the poetry of the Greeks is, in a word, 
the poetry of life. Their constant ideal is an ideal of youth and 
beauty, which they ceaselessly strive to realize, and upon which 
they love to fix their thoughts. The great cause of habitual sad- 
ness — ^that is to say, a profound sense of the constant disproportion ? 
between what we conceive and what we accomplish, between what 
we desire and what we obtain — ^this inward cause of the modern 
lament, the Greeks scarcely knew. Certain thinkers among them! 
may have had some notion of it, but the Greek race, in its entirety,^ 
delighting in its own thoughts and feelings, and prompted byf 
nature to an ever active optimism, has been, more than any other,! 
a friend to life.^® ' 

Such, in its general traits, is the Hellenic type as we conceive it. 
The history of Greek literature, when viewed from above and as 
a whole, is simply a development of these fundamental observations. 

24 Theognis 425-428, Bergk. 

25 Aristotle {^Problems 30. 1) asks himself why it is commonly true that men 
who are superior in philosophy, polities, poetry, or the arts, are melancholy. 
Doubtless his observation chiefly concerned the Greeks; yet it was not confined 
to them. If it is quite correct — and that may be doubted, — the conclusion 
drawn from it should simply be that the great men of Greece did not wholly 
escape a natural law; but one must be careful not to regard melancholy as a 
trait of the national character. 
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THE NATUEE iW ANTIQUITY ' 

By AtronsT Boecku 

It is obviously hard to define the general eharntder id an iige cn* 
a nation, and indeed almost impossible to rcpreHeiif if in 
concepts; for the intuitive grasp of the whole, that eb^arty is de 
manded, can hardly be given in sueh terms. But as seienee vim wtirk 
only with definite terms, our sole resouree is, thnuigh Hiesi*. tu 
stimulate an appreciation of the whole, approaehing it trem vnrunm 
sides. First of all, then, we must diseover tin* appropriafr tMine*ids ; 
and as consistency forbids our abandoning the pbibdttga’a! sfaint 
point, we may not borrow' them. say. from the pliilesephy nf hisiury ; 
rather, this hist should acjiuin* them by the pliihdt5gii‘Hl merlit**!. se 
as not to lose itself in empty formulas and faneifs, <>n tie* eflirr 
hand, if philosophers often Htrt‘teh arul strain tlo’ faids .huiI pr** 
conceived notions and fit into a system, this davn md warrant m in 
following certain philologist.s wlio de**m all historit’al spiaoiinfion 
useless — the needful thing is the rigorous grounding ni sproulutiim 
in fact. But again, notliing is more faulty than tin* nft^nnpf fti 
characterize a race or a period dire<’tly from individual finds. Tfn^ 
procedure will generally r(‘sult in a one sided ami hiaMt‘il «‘sli«iart*; 
for, the motion of life being free, the spirit of tlie whoh^ and of the 

[1 Professor Oilclersleeve says of Biteekh (!(eUm tmd |», 4:*| : * Hifi 

teaching made a passionate classicist out of an luniUeurbb 
Boeckh was a great master, the great<^t living master of llelletii** and 

if I became after a fashion a Hellenist, it was thte not merely t»i lite ciOalvie* 
effect of his presence, but to the orbed eom|detene«s of the nUml |i«^ #h#4o»I, 
ajod though the fifty odd years that have elapwd sinw I suae m liH-iiiro 
rooms have witnessed the elimination of many of the of bm tho 

human results abide. ^ No results of Btwrkh’a activity are m«tfe pormaiiool 
than his BncyclopMw md Methmhlopiv der Phihihfim-hrn iri.fiO'fijrhii/fco, 
a posthumous publication containing his thet^ry of literary ami Ungoi^^tic «rli,d 
arship. Herein is evoked his ideal in its ^orbetl comidetemw?*. * IIlh 
characterization of antiquity {KncyclopHdiv, pp. km mt mtt 

passed. The translation appears with the consent of li tl, Tonbiior, 

Leipzig. — ^Editok.] 
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geiu'ral not f’nul unirorui oxproasiou in all tho partioulara. 

TIuih tho itloH of (Hmiuopoliliuimin oe(Mn*a in Soeratoa luul tlio Htoioa, 
Init in not oharaettTistit* of antiquity ; it antioipaU'a tho itiotiorn 
eotioo|)tion of Hfo. A^aiiu the tiiought oxpmsml by Hoerati^s at 
the tuul tif the IHatonie StfmpiKsium, that a i^ood trnirie pot»t will ho 
a i^ood ooinio poot, too» in aittiilarly is(vlato(l in antiquity. Thono 
oxaniploH allow liow niiHtaktni in the athnupt to thu'ivo the ruling 
iiloaH of antitfuity from asinglo inatanooH; vvt^ numt draw our inftu’- 
onoi*H from the ontiro hotly tvf faota. Ainl tho Hourooa art* oanily 
fouiuL Chio ahould try to oomprohond tin* groat nphoroH of lift* in 
fhtur [iropor naturo— tho Etato, privah* lifts art, and huirning — 
t*aoli for itHt‘If, anti t*aoh in rt'lation to tht* otht*rs. Tin* ohara<*toriHtio 
ohunont will in ovory oaao ho found liy an induotion hanoti upon all 
tlu* int'ludtHl forniH, jimt an tin* oharaott‘r of thoat* (mnm will ho 
inf<*rrt*d from tin* individual phononnuia. Now induotion in novor 
oomploto, «o that thin in itaolf makt‘H tho prohlom only approxi- 
niatoly Htduhlo. Furthc‘nnort% tin* |>artioularH t!n*nmolvt*H oan ho 
rightly uinh»ratood only in tho light of a gonorid aurvoy of anticp 
uity; thuH w<* aro again oonfnmtotl liy tho oirolo inln*ront in tin* 
iiaturi* of philologioal invontigation, a oirolo whioh in turn oan ho 
tally ap|>roxiniatoly avoidod, In oharaoti’ri'/Jng antitpiity wo oan- 
ntd, tif oourao, niako oxplioit tho induotivo proot^na that haa lod to 
t*aoh Hovi*rnl thouglit. 

Now it might not in gonoral aoom admiHaildo to apoak ao awt*op- 
ingly and without diatinotion of ii oharaotor of fintit|uity, wh<»n thia 
ti»rm omhraot*H tho numt varitul national itioa In tho anoiont Oriont, 
in at) far aa it ia hiatorioally rolatod to tin* Oooidorit, wo find higlily 
oivilizt*<l |u*oph*a, auoh aa tin* Indiana, UorHiana, Rahyloniiuia, Phoo- 
nioiana, and .hwa. To thoao muat ho addod tho Kgyptiana and Chir- 
tliaginiana and tin* barhariana of tho Woat. And in tho provinot* of 
oinaaioal antitputy itai*H\ aa tin* tt»nu ia oommonly uaod, wt* linvo 
to rotdcon with tho dilToronoo hotwa*on <lrook and Roman. How 
oan ono th*tot»t a oommon ohariwtor in thia varioty? But a oltmor 
inapotdion toUa ua that nnoit*nt oivilization roaohod Ita high wator 
mark in Ilolloniam, and horo attainotl to olaaalo |H*rft*otion. Ih^Ihm- 
iam rt*prom*nta tho roal oliaraotf*r of antu|uity, whioh in tmaontinia, 
though atainp<*d with a doflnitt* hiaa, appt»arH again among tho 
RomanH. To gain an undoratanding of Hniitputy, thorofons wo 
rmiat hogin with tlu^ oulturt* of tin* Hrot*kH aa a haaia. On tho ono 
hand, CIroota* Htanda oppoaod to tho Ori<*nt, from whioh tho (ln*ok«, 
liko tin* rout of tho Indo (lormanio jiooploa, took thoir origin; tlioro 
tlio oharaotor of antitpiity tlitl not oomo to full dovolopmont, hut 
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may nevertheless be seen in the genn. On the other luuui. we have 
a cLtrast in modern civilization, with Hmuau eiv.h.atmn n.s the 
intermediary link. . . - 

The Greek spirit, like spirit in general. <ievelo}H'tl gni.luHlly, 
and when we go back to the earliest timers of whieh we Imve any 
knowledge, the divergence of Greek culture from <»nental is v-ry 
slight. In the first period, commonly ealle»l lVln.sgte. the reUgu.ti 
of the Hellenes— cult as well as myth,— ami also their eommunnl 
and family life, has many analogies with the Orient. At thw pouit 
we find primitive relations containing the germ of all pnssihle tlevel- 
opments; here are the beginnings of what i-s huiiinii, fettered m 
nature to a lower form of consciousness which ojienites almost en- 
tirely as an instinct. The Greeks, however, nehieved their tree 
dom from the shackles of nature, while the pert inaeimis and iidles 
ible Oriental culture remained prisoner. Nevertheless, even among 
the Greeks the balance in the intelleetual life was on the .side of 
nature, and not until modern times did a purely spiritiud eon 
scioiisness finally become predominant. Aeeordiugty, Ui«* most gen- 
eral difference hctween ancient and moilern culture i.s this ; rehi 
tively speaking, in antiquity it is nature that rules, and in modern 
times, spirit. Nature develops ueeording to nei-essary laws ; whth* 
spirit, though subject indeed to laws, is nevertlii'less fnv. I he 
culture of antiquity, then, is chnraeterized rather by nec.-ssity, and 
that of modern times by freedom. In eompnrison with the (irt.-nt, 
to be sure, the Greeks attained a high degree of freedom; all their 
culture rests upon the development of the free spirit of miui. Httl 
the hriman race makes its escape from neee.HHity hy a gradual 
process, and the Greeks suceeedeil in raising them.selve.s only to 
the level of individual freedom; for since in nature eviTvfhing is 
individual, and the realm of pure spirit is thi> univeasHl, the culture 
of antiquity is predominantly iiulividunl, while modern eulfure 
strives after universality. But the peeiiliarity of the tlreeks lirs in 
the way they developed human nature to an untrnmtiieled |i<>rfee. 
tion of individuality, apprehending the universal only in s<t far 
as it is inseparable from individual culture. Ami this i«5tplnijis the 
fact that in every realm of life th<*y prodm>ed a great variety and 
multitude of distinct forms; whereby, indeed, thoy hrought to per 
fection that ctilture of antiquity based upon the {irineiple of nature. 
The multiplying tendency is inherent in nature, since there *'Vi'ry 
thing separates into many varied shapes and forms; whereas lh«' 
principle of unity is spirit, and hence in the development of mod 
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eni tiiaen a striving after niiity is uppermost— the univtTOal ean 
f)e Ijrouglit to pass only when the parts are united. To the eoii- 
trast between multiplieity and unity eorresponds another that luis 
often heeii a|)plied to the relation between aneitnit aiml modern 
times, niuuely that of tlie real and the idt^al. Aneient eulture as 
a whole is more rt‘alLstie than modern, for in anti<piity even the 
most ideal aspiratioim assume a realistie form. Analogous is the 
distinetion between the external and internal, and the suhjeetive 
and ol)jeetivi‘. The natunil is external, ohjeet ive; ami the pundy 
spiritual, internal, suhjeetive. Among the aneients, then, even tlie 
imnost emotions assume a!i external shape ; suhjeetive feeling asHeris 
its<*lf less than ohjetdivt* per<H*ption and representation. Herewith 
we have the ditTtn-euees between aneient and modern times redueed 
to st^vt^n categories: 


Antiquitv 

Htipnmiaey of Nature 

Necessity 

hidivkiuality 

Desire ism' Multiplicity 

Itimlistn 

Externality 

Objectivity 


MotO'iHN Timmh 
S upremacy of Spirit 
Freinlom 
Universality 
Desire for Unity 
Idealism 
Inwanimm 
Subjectivity 


By afiplying tht»se pairs of contrasted concepts to the several 
spheres of ancient life, wf* may firesent a general view of nnti<[uity, 
approaching our object from every anglt^ Yet we shouUl not forget 
that the eontrasteil ideas are not mutually extdusive, ami that in 
anti(|uity partieulnr individuals advanced beyond the limits of the 
general develojum*ut, while mcuhTU eivilization, on the other linml, 
hiw in more than one ri»siH*ct fallen behind, or imleed on oct»asu»n 
retrogrt*ssed. 

I. On its first appearance in ttie Orimit the State seems to Imvi^ 
bfsm wholly umler tht^ dominion of nature, being fornuHl liy a nat» 
urn! nrtistie instinct in man (who is a nuMriKtlv ) out of 

the family, and upon tiu* nmdel of the family, into the* tmgant/.ed 
tribe. Barger kingdoms arose! when one tribe held a numlH-r of 
others by foret^. In tlie alwemm of any fnM* ami eonscious 

prineiplt*, eiecupations undertaken hy the individual ftir sordety 
were handed d<Hvn ft.s an inheritaiiei*. Thus an>se eastes for they 
were no inventiem of the priesthooii Among the early Oreeks we 
find similar eomlitions. There mich stale originally consistml of 
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natural stocks, phratries, and families, and oeeupali.ms as woll ns 
political functions were inherited. Even when tlie t»nirmnl priii* 
ciple ceased to be binding, the division continued in exinleiiee : iinly 
it was now modified in accordance with the greater lrt‘ecioiii the 

individual. In place of phylae came territorinl tH visions : but the 
fiction of stocks was always retained, and in luidition tlie Htati- wan 
split up into a large number of corporate units. This teiuleney 
toward particular, separate, individual forum may also he seen in 
the fact that Greece was always sunderetl into litfU' states. The 
tendency to form larger states is modern, though it has its begin- 
nings in antiquity, in the empires of Maeeiloti anti Utmie. Hut 
the policy of Alexander the Great oversteps the iKmiuls of whut is 
characteristically ancient; and the great Uoman statt‘ tiiffers fruiu 
modern states in that it is simply the witle n-alm of the tnie eity, 
Rome. The ancients always coueeivetl of the State in an external 
and plastic fashion as a city. Thus the Homan state means the 
civitas Romana. Similarly, Athens ami Sparta never eoneentrat«‘d 
the might of Hellas into a single power; they merely exen-isetl 
dominion over other states. Of eounw. this same partieitlarism has 
in the modem State been hut gradually overeome. As it eaused 
the downfall of Greece, so it has repeatedly brought Germany to 
the brink of ruin. The principle of individuality in the mieient 
State is further illustrated by the fact that eaeh member itf thi' 
State represented himself, personally. Hepresentative government.s, 
where an individual acts for the community, an* modern. Among 
the ancients, assemblies of the people wen* ii matter (d' neee?«ity, 
taking place even under the tyrants. Imleed, the Greeks in the 
Persian empire, like those in Ionia and Garin, hatl their iw»pulnr 
assemblies. Now this would seem to eoutradiet the stiitemeut that 
in antiquity necessity, and in modern life freedom, has the pre 
dominance — there would seem to have been greater p(diti<*nl free- 
dom in ancient times than we have in tnotlern. With the anei«<nt.s, 
however, freedom rested upon the recognition tif all individual.^, 
and hence upon the predominance of intlividuality and mult iplieity 
as against the universal and unity. And it had its limits. Heyond 
the circle of individual culture there was no freedom, so tluit a 
great proportion of human beings wer** not free. Slavery is a 
necessary presupposition of an(di*nt life; Aristotle, in fai’l, 
attempted to justify it upon m'ientillc grountls. Modern slavery, 
on the other hand, runs counter to the spirit of the modeni Hi ate. 
When the American slaveholders aaw'rted that the hlaek rare was 
designed by nature for the service of the whites, fh«*ir eont*‘ntion 
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was prtH'isely tlie same as that of tlie Greeks when the latter 
asserttnl that the harhariatia were born to serve them; save tliat 
sueh a view is wholly out of keeping with modern times, am! strikes 
US as inhuman and godless. Furthermore, in anti<puty, though tlu‘ 
repuhlieiin form of government prevailed, nevcmtheleas the State 
as sueh, and sirtiilarly t!ie iiulividual ns sueh, were less free, huii- 
viduals e<mnteii as itidividuals in the State, whieh was representetl 
hy all, not by om‘ or a few; even in relatioti to the Htat(\ however, 
the partieiilar imiividual was nc^t on that aeeount more free; nay 
rathcT, he entirely lost liis identity tfienun. What wotild seem to 
he the highest ilegree of freedoiti was but a tyranny of the people. 
In prineiple tin* aneiimt State was passionate, hard, despotie. More- 
ovt»r, in vinnpnring the aneitmt with the modern State one mnst take 
eorresponding forms of government. An aneient repuhlie was, of 
eours«\ nuire free than a tnodern despotism, hut it was h^ss free 
than a modium repulilie. In origin, the repulilies of antiqtuty wtme 
aristoeratie ; ami, jutig4»d liy our standards, they so remain even in 
tin* period of tin* fn^est demoeraey - as, for example, in Atliens, 
where, in a population of 5(K),()(K) persons, there wtwe not more than 
21,CKK) enfritneliisetl eitir.etm. An aneient monarehy %vas either 
despcdie or patrinrehal, for eonstitutional monarehy was not devel» 
oped in antitputy— there existcut only a vague eorjeeption of it in 
the niixetl form of govtTiiment eompomsl of the three fundamental 
types, and this form nhnost never appeannl. When the modern 
State has reaehed the goal of its dtwelopmenb it will, irrespeetive 
of its form of cmnstituticm, have a degret* of freedom far in advanee 
of anything offensl hy antic(uity ; hut it has not everywhere reacdietl 
its goal, whereas anticputy lies Indore us iti its entirety. In the evo- 
lution of government the freedom of the aneient Htate appears 
simply as a middle term hetwfsm Oriental dispotism and the <*on« 
stituti<mal fr<‘ed(nn of mcnh^rn nations. Noteworthy, t(Ki, is tlie 
eireumsfaiiee alnuidy touehed upon, that throughout anti<|uity alle- 
ginnei* to a partieular state was paramotint. A man was fettered in 
his own government, ami few struggled through into eoHm<jpolifan« 
ism. Tin* imtriotism of the arieients was roopsl in a life wlioHy 
lived in the aetually existing Htate; wher<»aH modern e<wmop«Utitn« 
ism often lt*iids to false th<»orizing and an imUfferem*** to one s 
immetiiate surroundings. True eosmo|>olitnnmm, however, in no 
way militatis ngaiimt patriotism, hut rather frees it from the nar- 
rowness and bigotry with whi(*h it was often infeetetl among the 
Greeks, who were unable to eoma*ive of tin* Htate even in terms of 
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its national function-to say nothing of its i.ioal n-lati.ni to 

II Those general interests of mankind whieli the State is «!e. 
signed to realize, false cosmopolitanism eonstnies aii U‘'<'tively : they 
are as it were, made a private eoneern, ami the Mat«‘ then enstlj 
apmars in the light of a necessary evil~-as an itistrument oi com- 
pulsion for the security of private life, this last being tlm only thing 
to which any value is attached in and for itseli. In antnimty. mi 
the other hand, private life was completely nierged in the hte ot 
the State, so that the individual aeeuuHl to exint tnvrvly lor tin* niikv 
of the State; for, as public affairs were earried on in a wlitdly truli' 
vidual manner, and as state iuterestH are more nlyrettve tfiiiii 
private, in the prevailing objectivity oF aneu^nt times the paTlteulnr 
man found his satisfaction, as an individual in publie life, l b* 
objective side of private life, the real lahtir anti hurthui t»f itiiily 
existence, fell to those whom the State did not reeogni/e im imlivid* 
uals— the slaves and the women. The fn'e vHmm was the nf 

the home. Consefiuently all domestie aiul soeial inten’oiirst* was 
marked by a lack of freedom, a charaedwristie (‘S|ie<‘i.Hl!y notiei‘ul.|t* in 
the relations between tliesext*s. Man iiid n<d reeogni/.e wommi m his 
equal, and her position was more subcmdimite in |iro|Hirtbn as the 
political free<k)m of the citizen heeann* greater. In warlita* Hiati’H, 
during the frtsjuent absence of all abb* bodiiHl uo*n, ind*'|»**ii*lrnl 
management of the household dcwolvtal u|am the woimai ; only tlima* 
did they enjoy a greater measure of eonsitlt‘ratioin Iti Hparta tln^y 
were almost emancipated. Ahsedute intellectual and s|nrituiil 
ity was first conce<lcd to them by Plato; Init mu, until tin* mlvtuii 
of Christianity was the foundation laid of that roverem’o fur woman 
which since the ]\Iiddle Ages has put the retaticujM of thr ufmn 
an ever higher plane of freiHlom and riohilily, though woiiion twoni 
now have not fully secured their reh»ase frtun an uiiwurtliy slnti' 
of dependence. 'Platonic’ lovt% so«cnlleti, that is, jniro s|tiritnal 
love — is not ancient. Plato merely sought in similar fnsliion to 
idealize the love of men for hoys. But tliis last aroso from I In* fntd. 
that in social intercourse the sexns w'ere kept ajiarf» the rosidt hoing 
that the natural attraction of the adult toward hhwimiiig 
cence succumbed to the allurement of external sense, iind partiini 
larly to the sight of naked figures in the gyinniislif rxi^reisrs. In 
antiquity sexual love is dominated by tin* senses. Kveii in itir iiiomI. 
beautiful poetry the represemtation of l<*ve lacks the higher Hpirituiit 
conseeration—whereas the sentimental love of nmderfi tifiios fiflmi 
wants the touch of nature. The ancients regarded niiirriage in, its 
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nattiral mpeet, ri'aliHtit‘iiUy, an iimtit-iitiHl for tho oiuIh of procrea- 
tion, Tht‘ iriiirriage eontriiet ariginiilly wag liniited by natural rela- 
tionnhip; wedlock oeeurrtHi only betwaani nieiubera of related tdang. 
Here we olmerve the Haine inultipUeity of natural groupg that 

ghoweti itgidf in the life of the Htate. liuter, when the rip:ht of 
int«‘rniarria^e fietween the eiti/.tnm of tiifTereul Htaten existed, it Btill 
dt^fanuitnl iifHin expreas eonventiona That tlie free eoiiaent of the 
bride wim not a iirerequiaite to the validity of tlie eontraet niay be 
giitln^red. ftir r‘Xiunple, from the Attie lawn eonetwning heireggeg; 
by virtue <d' Iiin chwent* tin* nt'iirent relative had a elaini to the hand 
of nil litdregg, and cHiuhl make irood hig elaini before the law. Under 
Hindi an aminittunent the wife nii|»ht tuinily appear an unweleoiue 
addition to tit*r dtiwer, and the eodt* of Holon therefore liunumely 
nought to nunltu* tin* natural etnln of inarriagtt Keetire l>y providing 
that tile Inmband Hhould fultli hin eon jugal dutien at leant three 
tiineH a inontli. Yi*t it niunt not hi» thought that t!ie gpiritnal Imnd 
wan wholly laeking in tin* faniity lift* of antitjuity. The feminine 
Hex wan by no meaiig d.t‘Hpigeth anti in the CJretdi houm^ tlie apart- 
iinmt td tin* wtinien wan nti harem, if neattereti ntt«*raneeH in 
iun»i*mi writt‘i*H an, for i*xample, in tin* miHOgyiUHt Knripidi*H-«- 
rt*tluee wtimnn tti a mt*re miit'hine for eliilddieitring, thiH argtn*g 
noliiing im to tin* gt*m*riil attitinle of antitptify ; in not a few modern 
authttra the dcpn*tdH!ion of wttman gtH^gatill fartln*r. tfreek pot*try 
am! Metdpturt* prt*sentf‘tl high itloidg of v%*omanhood, and imh»t*d the 
rigorouH indhenaiet* to m<un»gamy evinei*H the n*Hpeet aeeortital to 
the pt»rHonitl tUgnity uf woman. Upon the bimiH of the natural 
npiieal to tin* aenaeM thi*re <iftt*n grt*w up in marriage a tt*nder eon- 
jugn! love* whilt* the gr(*at ri*ver«*ma* of ehiblren for parenta wim 
remarkatde. Again, the (Iretdt eult of the dead beara wdtnoHH to 
tin* depth amt pt*rmatiene*» of t!n*ir fidelity even to the tb*partc*tl. 
l*nrt*ntal lovt* found ita t‘fuiraeteriHtit‘ exprtHaiou in the manm*r of 
talueating fin* tddldren, which einiin*ntly well illuHtriit<*H tin* imlivitl- 
uati/ing teinleiiey of the (lri*«*k apirit. Tin* dreekn iiitro<luci‘d the 
itlea! of tiumanity into e<!uc*ation. Their aim wag to fnghion every 
free id! i/, ell info a eomptefe man by the harmoniona tlev<dopmt‘nt of 
hiH Hpirituid and bodily powern through artiatic training and gym- 
nagtii’g. Ilia furtln*r education came from life itaelf, through tlie 
public nature of all eommunid afTaira, the friendly^ intertgntrge of 
men and yoiiftiH, and the Hp«*efne!e of the rieh world of art with 
wliiidi the ilaily life of tin* Urtndig wim mirroumied. Ulndee of oecti- 
pation billowed individual propensity, and every one tmuhl liecome 
everything. There were no iirofesHional eagtf*g, But whatever he 
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chose to be, each strove to !^e that entirely. IVeemely tm nvemint al 
their general hurmui culture, tfie ancients were tloiiiiiuifeti hy an 
energetic endeavor to exeel in apeeinl eailini^^. hi nuHlerii 
the idea of general human enlture has taken mt a wider 
The individual m to be formed not aim|dy into ii, mmi m sueli, but 
at tlie Slime time into a useful member of human smdely, itri tuiil 
that can he attained only through instruction of every sorb Hiicii 
instnudion is thendore flit* principal thing in inotierit iHliicfitttiii. 
whereas in tlie genuine iiiitit|uity of ilreece entplitisss wm Iiiitl iiiaui 
cultivating skill in the arts and gymnast tea. Jflorenver, iiistriictioii 
hius- become imivemil in two senses, First, in itttHierii tiiiics the 
tendency has been to impart it U\ nil whereas tii i-infiiniity uhwrn 
were entirely, and women for tin* most part, cxclinied, And sec- 
ondly, with rt^spetd to suhjtsd-ouiitttT, it is not, ns %vil!i ffn* tlrerks, 
narrowly national, tmt is meant to iiitrmimo* the indHUittnd Ins- 
torieally to the evolution of mankiml : for wideh reason n kinuvbnlge 
of ancient and modern languages is deemed ii |mrl of geiit^ntl 
culture, 

III. (treek religimi iippansitly grew tmi of an alsirtgiiifil iiiMiiO' 
theism belonging to the same stage of eivili/.aiitui as ffo^ fmlrniretird 
monandiy, though sufiplanled at a much earlh^r date. Piilyfliristii 
arose among all the naiions of nntit|uify m a result of uainre' 
worship, in wfiieli the divine power was apprehended under tiiaiii' 
fold natural symbols. etmtfon|4iition Iwnng mainly diivrled to ilie 
particular and rent. In the predlomerie age the religion of 
was triumfoniied by priestly minstrels into that, profound iiiy.shi-isin 
which we also imfr in tb* religious systems of iti»^ Orient fliit tlie 
result was not, as among th«^ mhiibitiinfs of India and the J’ews, a 
priestly n^igion set rlmvii m w'riliiig. With the iireeks, it. m trim, 
the pnesthood originiilly de.»fes*nded by ndierilanee wdtlitn fitiiitlies, 
yet this gave rise to no priestly casle and no hienirrhy, Aiul tiiiis 
it heciime poiistble for the entire bmiy of myth tn h* iiiidiiiiiifr|»l!*»sed 
through epic |ni#dry ; the plastie figures of th*'* tliviiiilies erriitrd by 
the pciefs represented the tlivtrie naiure of miinkind in nit its varied 
luimifestiitiriiis, uml the Hiale of ihr^ flomern* gods, the serene and 
free wmrld of Olynipus, was mi uhntl image of the indiv-idnal free 
dom won by the effori.s of the ilrcrk spirit Hut tlo^ gods never 
eeaseil to be divinilies of nature. All nalur*- w'lw divided U|.» iifiiong 
them, ittifl wiis under their dominion An*! the varteiy im4 *'n>hir of 
the divine wtirbi ivere further diversifle»t by the individun! f^mm 
given to tegeiiil iind eijli in eiieh severai state, Ijref4 religeui m-m 
not conceriif.’il wilh inslrtieiion in spiriluiil miiiters, it %% m 
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and adorned with all the radiance and eharni of art- — but for that 
very reason external atid sensuous. Religious feeling and piety, it 
is true, were by no nieans lacking in the Hellenes; but their devo- 
tion \vm of a purely practical order. Nor was it moral eomluct alone 
tliat ap|>eared pleasing to tin* gods. The most external and Hcmsuous 
activities and pleasures of life wau'e linked with religious concep- 
tions, so that sense was deified, wiiile tlu^ inner religious life was 
quite in aheyan(*e. This serves to explain the remarkable fact that 
the age of tlie Pisistratidae witnessiHl a revival of the old mystical 
religion which had lived on in the practict^ of soothsaying an<l in the 
mysteries. This revival was promphal by a craving of th(‘ deeper 
emotions, ami under the influence of philosophy there gradually 
dcwel(>|)ed a purer form of religious perception. Thus the way was 
prepared for (Christianity. But with Uhristiimity came the domi- 
iianee of an entirely new principle; for the national harriers of Jew- 
ish moriotlieism w’^ere hroktui down, and the ( Jiristian ('Church aimed 
at the founding of a uriivt^rsid religion that elevated man not merely 
into a citi/*en of the world, hut into a citizen of the kingdom of 
heaven. While paganism strove to reduce spirit to terms of the 
Henst*s, ( •hristiiinity would fain make tlie sensuous spiritual. As a 
religion of the spirit, it must needs destroy the ancient religion of 
nature; hut in estalJishing itself upon the ruins, it was obliged to 
ineorporatc» from pagatnsm much that even now has not been com- 
pletiJy eliminated. Ho in the (Christian form of worship there are 
many outward ceremonies of |)agan origin which give the divine ser- 
vm* a stuiHUOUs ({uality; ami the polytheistic elements in the dogma 
arc» likewise pagan. Now this runs counter to tnie nature of 
( -hristianity, which transcends all anei<mt religions l>y attaining to 
an ideal monotln^ism drawn from the depths of the human heart. In 
anti(|uity, philosophy alone had attained thereto; ami hence the 
very striking utterance of Chrysostom—that the Cross of Christ 
had turm»d all pcfisants into philosophers. Here lie tlie beginnings 
of tlu^ advance of modern times to spiritual freedom. The change 
may lie s(‘c*n above all in the transformation of the ancient ideas 
as to the relation lictwemi what was and what was not divine. It 
was the fiindanumtal notion of anti(|uity that fate— the 
riec^rmsarily d(*termined everything, even the will of the goils. Mod- 
ern rt»ligion, on the other hand, rests upon the Ixdief in a free provi- 
denee, an idea found in anticfuity only in eertain philosoidu^rs. 
Wlifui we penetrate more (haq)Iy, of <*ourst% we see that funda- 
mentally the two views amount to the same thing, since in (1o<l 
freedom ami necessity are i<lenti<tal ; hut the form of appreln^nsion 
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in after all easeiitially iIifTen*ni. Let if net la* hewever^ 

that with the Greeks a helief in tlie law of iieeeiisiiy m gmvrnm^ 
every oeeurreiiee paralyzed their energ:y of net ion. Their initivid-* 
ual training endiUHl tlieiri with a h^ffy aelf^eoiithleiiee, hast*il uprifi 
II knowledge of their own power; ainl williout attenipting wlial 
lay Iieyond its iieeeHHar}'’ liniifations, they niiule tlib power eotiiit 
to the full 

fc^inee iiiudeiit art sprang from religi«in, th** fwti liatl es^iefitiidly 
tlie Biinii* ehiiraeter* The art of iinfii|tiity was far leas eoneeriied 
than that cif to-day with the inner feeliii^* hnt it liitd more of the 
truth nf nature* This m the tiistineftoii Hetiiller tunt tti iniinl wlieii 
he ealled aiieient art 'naive* lyid iniKtern art hseiiliiiieiifiir ; Ihoiigti, 
iiideeth then* ran through thr* old itaftire-wor»iliip ii liirtiitt of aeiiti.' 
nieiit that found expressioii iti tmiaie ami poetry. Am-t vel in their 
very Hentumuitality tfie Greeks %vere iiiit.iirid. even Btil 

the speeinl c|Uiility of Gn^ek art was its fdastie fomt All their 
arlistit! eoneeptums were presimted in lirm, ohjeefive. imlividiintty 
eoinpleie ttgures, vvhieh retleeteii the w'orld *if aefuality in an, ideal ■ 
i/.ed iiiiiige. The elear nppreheiwson of indiviilna! imntiH in fhrir 
distinet niultiplieity enhimeed the unity nf eaeh werk of art, mid 
this very simplieify rnad«» it posailde tii atfaiii iij.*»re perfeetly and 
etleetively to eonipIt'lenesH t>f the whole and liartnony of all tin* 
parts. The true <mntrH.si is that and for it hi 

a mistake to rriireHeni rumanUr ns the iip|-H*sd,e of e|..ir,'ie. Tie* lerni 
eliiSHie shouh! fie applietl fo all perfeet. art. and eulfure. w-lo-niver 
found; fnit the eliiHsie art of modern tilings in so far as it is not 
modeled affer» or is not, imlirerUly inllueiieed hy, rint.e|Uity is pre- 
%nnlingly romantie, its aim and loirprise hring to re%eal the inner 
life of the spirit. The tmily met lotality it. strives to eompass are nf 
famtiiiierit, whicdi it st^eks In aroUHe in manifolti ways, and lirne** ii 
operates hy meiins of mi inetiisive nniversul va.ri*‘ty that often rims 
into j'lrofusiUMm 1’!ie harfiiony of the foirm m not addres^^e-d to 
the senses; it is ideal. Tin* forms whedi this art d*o‘ive,^i fro.in llm 
world of reality an* not strietly’ ihdimited, Inif. are freely eriifd»ite*d 
hy an imagination thiit strives toward the nntniie. and «o their 
cmllines often melt away into n iirhiilons ylinre tie* plaslie 

(|Uiility is normal in |.diislie art itself, the aiieienm afiaiiied 
exeellenee in mnilpitire, enoil.iiig uii.Hiir|»fi.%sidde iimd^ds for idj lime. 
Aneient painting, on the other Imnd, iaeked the r»e?:uintie p*-rspee 
live. Everything lippeitred in direei. tangihh* , *o*frii as 

if done in relief. But in emiipiirismt with modem iimefi nmsie 
espeeially was haekwiinh sinee of ail llie uris this !ea.«l iidmiis of 
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plasticity. Among the Greeks it was confined in a severe rhythmi- 
cal form ; with us its movement is not constrained. In the age of 
Pericles it more nearly approached the modern style; but this 
departure was looked upon as decadent. In poetry likewise it was 
the epic, the most objective type, that the Greeks developed in the 
most complete purity of style. The modern epic, on the other hand, 
has a lyrical coloring, to be seen externally in the employment of 
the strophic form. The ancient lyric lacked romantic brilliancy 
of coloring, fantastic play of sentiment and tone, and melody of 
rhyme and assonance. Even in this most subjective type, where 
we find the nearest approach to modern poetry, there was a plastic 
clarity of thought, though considerably less than in the epic. 
Tragedy, however, exhibited this plastic quality in its utmost per- 
fection. Here the simple, concise action rendered unity of plot 
more emphatic. So far as possible, even interruptions through 
change of scene were avoided, in order that unity of time and place 
might enhance the directness of the spectator’s vision. Indeed, all 
devices for attaining the end and aim of the drama — ^music, danc- 
ing, scenery, delivery, diction, and thought — ^were so harmoniously 
conjoined that it is impossible to conceive of anything more per- 
fect. The striking contrast between ancient and modern tragedy 
will be fully appreciated if we compare Aeschylus with Shake- 
speare. Shakespearean tragedy has no immediate unity; rather, 
contrasts of the most glaring sort, gross inconsistencies, follow one 
another in successive scenes. A colossal dramatic apparatus is set 
in motion, at first perplexing the spectator’s vision — ^until at length 
the rich variety fuses in his mind to a beautiful ideal whole. AU 
the chords of sentiment are struck ; the serious and comic mingle ; 
and in the end the whole resolves itself into an exalted harmony — 
which nevertheless is not so distinct as that of the ancient drama. 
The intermingling of comedy and tragedy in Shakespeare illus- 
trates the general tendency of modern times to obliterate those lines 
of demarcation between literary types which the ancients rigorously 
observed. Accordingly, the practice of poetry, as of art in general, 
was more limited as regards the individual in ancient than in mod- 
ern times. No eminent Greek poet composed, after the fashion, say, 
of Goethe, poems of every sort — epic, lyric, and dramatic, including 
tragedies and comedies. Each strove to excel in a single type. 

lY. So far we have characterized Greek poetry only as one of 
the arts; for it developed in the most intimate relations with the 
rest of the arts. But its medium of expression, language, in itself 
illustrates the character of antiquity in classic perfection. The 
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natural element in language — the physical sounds, that is,— has 
primarily an independent existence, and helps to dtdenuine the 
spiritual content. And so we find in Greek a copious mipply of 
purely phonetic distinctions which makes it possible to t^xpress the 
same idea by various forms. This eopioxisness was greatest during 
the earliest period in the formation of the language. Ho long as the 
mind is wholly given over to observing nature, the signitlenntn* of tlu» 
elements of speech is attached by the free phty of the imagination to 
the widest variety of objects. . . . Thus in each itientiil repre- 
sentation numerous observations run together, so that the ft)rrniiti«m 
of general concepts is hindered. The proeeas of thinking is rt»- 
strained through the multitude of forms. In the niotlern languagf^s 
the striving toward unity is shown in the elimination, so far ns 
possible, of purely phonetic distinctions. But spirit could not have 
won this superiority over nature in the realm of languagt*, had not 
the Greeks themselves unshackled the proeess of forming eonei*pts. 
In the very basic observations Greek exhibits a dt»pth and <*b*arnesH 
surpassed only here and there in Hamserit. Hut the iudividuaii/ing 
power of the language is most obvious in its wealth of roots and its 
ductility and flexibility for combination, dt^rivation, and inficctbm. 
Thus each several notion can be cxpn^sstsl in sharp ouilint*, and tln^ 
language gains a truly plastic distinctn(*ss. At tlic sanif tinu* it 
possesses a thoroughly original stamp of its own. But tin* feeling 
for language among the Greeks had individual Hmitntions; the 
impulse to acquire fonugn tongues, and thus to stanirt* a bnuider 
outlook, was rare. Because of this narrowness, antiquity prorlurtal 
no scientific historical grammar, although after tlie expe/iitimis of 
Alexander sufficient material was at hand for lingtustic. comparison. 
It is true, the more universal feeling for language in modern times 
has led to a linguistic mixture quite alien to thi^ (Jreeks, with the 
result that the national purity of languagt^s has sufTered, Languagf* 
originally expresses real, concrete perceptions that are pieturt^s of 
the ideas. In anti{{uity that native significance of words was still 
more vividly preservc(i in conscimisness, so that evim in prose f ln^ 
language remained more poetical. But with the final dev«*lopmt*nf. 
of Greek science began the universal spirituuHyiiition of language, 
a proeess thereupon carried over into Uatiti, and subsequi^riify info 
the modern languages. Words became the immi*diiite symbols of 
ideas, and the original meaning for the sensiss ceitse<! to be present, 
in consciousness. This change has been acc<*Icrated by the tnkiiig 
over of scientific terms from Greek ancl Batin into the modi*rn Ian 
guages, where they lose their popular connotation. But the pnmm 
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will fiidt* away into uiivisuiilizi‘d abstract ions. In Hn^ek even the 
inner relations of eoiun^pts are t^xpressetl ns clearly as possif^Ie by 
outer symlHiIs, in the fortn of the houiuIh; while in modern languages 
the formal tdtmieiit (as, for example, iuthsdions] tends more and 
more to disappear, ami the strueture must be inferred from the 
inner relation of the eoma^pts. The only clue to this relation is the 
word-order, wfiieh is tliertdVme more rigorously tixetl, and has a 
logieiil importa.net% wliereas in (3 reek it maitilj served rhetorieal 
and poetieal muls. The sami* is true in the metrical form of lam 
guage. In (tret^k the aeetmt depends upon tpiantity, and the latter 
is not dtdermined hy the itieiuung, for the relation is purely 
rtiythiuical. But in the last, the (’hristian, stage of antit|uity» the 
firm, pliisiie, quiintitativt* distiiietions of (ireek aiid Latin disap- 
peartnl, and thereafter quatitity depended upon streiis and iieeent» 
a prinei{de that has become dominant in the nations of modern 
Euro|ie. Here stress di*pemls in part on logical relations, which 
in the (Imananic languages idso lUdermine word»acceut. But at 
the same tiim^ in toiie and aeeent we have the melodic element of 
languagtq without which suhjtmtive feeling in language cannot gain 
complete expression, Hcmsi'‘t|uently the basts of vtmsification in tlie 
s«*ntim«mtal poetry iif modern times is a symmetry of stress indi- 
cated by a<*crnt, aided hy the e((uatly melotlie unison of rhyme and 
asHonnnee; whtn’t*as in anticfuity rhythmieal stress very often failed 
to coineide with word acemit, and the rtqictition of like sounds was 
avoided. The (lerman language hits shown a capacity for com- 
bining the metrieiil j>rinei|deH of (piantity and accent. 

In every domain of tlreek iiteratnrf% liuiguage, tlie organ of 
kmiwltalge, Intel attaiiietl eoniph‘te artistic perfection Imfore the 
theoretieal life Innl withdrawn so far into the iinnost being of tin* 
thitiker that science reached its full development; for science ditl 
rtoi come into flower until getmiite antiquity was tlepariing. Ac- 
cortlingly, it <snihl untlergo no such universal diffusion as in mod- 
ern times. Among the CJreeks art had the supnnnacy over stnertce; 
with us thi* situation is reversed. The aneieiits had relatively ns 
many statues as wi* have books, and likewise as few hooks as we 
liavi* sta.tui*«, The 4*xpliinatiori is that art, as o[)poH<H] to scimiCf.% is 
till otijfsUi Tying of the theoretical life, VVt» are not justified in 
tracing ilu* universal spread of scientific e«lucHtion in mo(b*rn times 
to external caum^s like the invention of printing; far rather, the 
demand for etlueation is itself responsible for sneh inventions. Ami 
this general dematnl arises from the find, that <*ver since the sclio- 
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lastic philosophy of the Middle Ages the etitire life of inoii.-rn 
Europe has been more and more completely dominated liy aeientriie 
theory. The content of this last, however, is to a nmrked d.'gret' 
more universal than with the ancients, because the eii<'lt“ ot expe- 
rience in regard to nature and history ha.s grown until our seieutirte, 
investigations now take in the entire globe, mul eonse<iuently stretch 
away without bound or limit into the universe. But the ultimate 
foundations of things and of knowledge cannot bt> derivt'd from 
experience; from the earliest times th<;y have enu'rged in the crea- 
tive activity of thought itself. These foundations t ireek philosophy 
had already apprehended in full, since imlividual freeilom of ctm- 
sciousness was sufficient thereto. As long as speculation among the 
Greeks was unhampered by an exeeas of unsubdued empirical sub- 
ject-matter, just so long did they continue to fashion the nmst 
fundamental ideas of philosophy with fresh and youthful inspira- 
tion; and, more than any other, Plato dusplayed them in plastic 
perfection. B’or this rea.son ancient philosophy has an imperishable 
value. But in the empirical sciences, if the in<livi<!ual limitation 
of antiquity led to a clear-cut apprehension of particular phenom- 
ena, it also encouraged one-sided views. Aristotle wn.s the original 
founder of an inclusive polyhistory which aimetl to unite the multi 
tudinous partic,ular.s of empirical knov\’U‘dge into one s<’icatitic 
whole, and which throve ami flourished at Alcxamlria. Htd the 
fund of e.xperience was too limited; the spc<dal .seienc(*s could not 
preserve that unity, and lo.st themselves iti a multi|i!icity <(f d**- 
tailed investigations; ami at tin* same time [ihiltwophy became di.s 
organized under the influents' of empirical scepticism, h'or all 
that, Ale.xandrian learning is absolutely tnoth'rn in eliarnctcr, atul 
the quality of modern times is also evineed in the universal culti 
vation of science to which that learning gave rise. Science had 
previously been carried on by individual invest igafors working in 
isolation; and in the schools of philtwophy and rhcttiric a single 
teacher was the nucleus of a group of pupils who sttulicd with him 
alone; but in the Museum of Alexandria wc havit the first cslabUslt 
ment of a great scientific, community, which in turn became the 
model for similar fotintlations elsewhere. The.se institutions, how 
ever, simply mark the first steps in the formathm of that univi rsihis 
litterarum toward which our academies and tmiversitics arc striv- 
ing — although the term university at first had by no means the sig- 
nificance which the Germans give it. As the sciences have dcveloiicd 
and become more comprehensive, they have in moilt*rti times 
tended in a different direction from that of anticiuity ; they have be 
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come fundamentally more spiritual and inward, as well as freer and 
more ideal. In the beginnings of ancient philosophy the contempla- 
tion of nature, and that alone, was paramount. With Socrates and 
Plato came the addition of ethics; yet no matter what stage of 
perfection this attained, it seized upon ethical relations rather on 
the objective side. The concept of spiritual freedom was not 
clearly apprehended by the ancient philosophers. In modern phi- 
losophy the object of knowledge has more and more come to be the 
process of knowing, and precisely in this way science becomes 
aware of its own nature, and free. Here again, through the inter- 
pretation he gave to yvOidi cr^avrov^ Socrates encroached upon the 
modern conception of things. As for the empirical sciences, with 
the ancients historical investigation was eminently realistic. The 
sequence of facts was the main concern. The external course of 
events was portrayed with great clearness, and indeed not without 
a feeling for inner motives. But the basic psychological analysis 
was imperfect, and investigation of leading ideas in history was 
almost wholly lacking. This was quite natural, since everything 
was particular history, and the facts were not seen in their signifi- 
cance for the history of the world. In the history of philosophy 
and science — ^that is, of the inner life of the spirit — ^the ancients 
did not advance beyond mere beginnings. In natural science mod- 
ern times at first glance seem to be more empirical, and hence more 
external, than antiquity; yet one must not compare the ancient 
philosophy of nature with our empirical natural science. Ancient 
empiricism was in the main based upon simple observation, and 
was therefore more natural and realistic. With the moderns every- 
thing is tested by experiment, which rests upon free combination. 
Our empiricism therefore is more spiritual, more ideal ; and the same 
thing holds true of our speculations about nature in comparison 
with those of the ancients. Even in mathematics we see the special 
quality of the ancient attitude. Corresponding to the plastic char- 
acter of antiquity, ancient mathematics tended to the considera- 
tion of geometrical form. Arithmetic was therefore less highly 
developed, and was itself referred to geometrical schemata. Con- 
versely, the moderns treat geometry more after the fashion of 
arithmetic, reducing spatial relations to abstract formulas. The 
beginnings of analytical geometry, it is true, belong to antiquity, 
but the subject was little developed by the ancients, since for them 
the constructive procedure was always the principal thing. 

Thus far we have considered the Hellenic character as a whole. 
But Hellenism included important differences which may be classed 
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according to space and time. By virtw of the intlividnali/.ing ten- 
dency of the Greek spirit, each .several Hellenic .state had its own 
peculiar stamp, and all these peeiiliaritie.s had their r«t>t.s in the 
characters of the main racial stocks. Ditrerenee.H of stock were of 
natural origin, and can he explairusl oidy as the eondtined el?t>et 
of native disposition and climate. They beenme iixed through habit, 
and finally, when the stock grew etmseions of its special <!nnlity. 
were purposely fostered. The mo-st important difference lay in 
the contrast between the Dork* eharaeter and the bmie: fat the 
Aeolic and Attic can he underatootl only with referejiee to the.se. 
The Dorians were originally a people of the mountains, and in the 
narrow highland valleys of Doris ami Theasnly, under the most 
primitive conditions of life, their harsh iitid rugired disjumition grew 
extraordinarily firm and strong. As a eompiering race they later 
continued to hold a place apart ; and while initwardly thev appeared 
hard, severe, and unsuw'eptihle, in tlietti the Greek -spirit sank 
inward to the greatest depth of which it wa.s capable, h’rom the 
beginning the lonians were fouml everywhere on the seaboard in 
Asia Minor and Hellas. Under the intbie>iee of their natural envi 
ronment and mode of life, their naturally nmre yieldmg and fli’xible 
disposition became gentle and mobile. They w«t<' .susceptible to all 
impressions — graceful ami social, but at the same lime superrlcia! 
and pleasure-loving. The name AeoHans originally inclnded all 
stocks except the Doriiuis and lonians 'I'he Aeolie eharaeter at 
first was closely relateil to the Doric; but as they devehipeti, the 
Aeolians, generally speaking, united Dori*> harshness with lunie 
superficiality ami love of pleasure, carrying the tjefect.s of both 
stocks to the point of eeeentrieity. Theirs was an overbearing, 
bombastic, often unwieldy nature, am! with them an outward show 
of culture wjis often coupled with inward eoarsenes-s < in the other 
hand, the Athenians, who were of the bmie sto*-k, ajtproprnited the 
better traits of the Dorians, ami the Atiie eharaeter representeii 
the golden mean between th»« extrmnes of the Doric and fotiie 
The influence exerted by th«*se differences of st.H-k upon the entire 
culture of the Greek nation w'lia duly reeogni/,ed m anti puty itself 
In almost every provitiei* of life the anei.-nts ehiiriwferi.o-d their 
various individual ternleneies hy the names of the racial stems. 
Their forms of government were divided into Done and fome. the 
Doric being the old arisbHTuey, whieh the D«»rui.ns w.-re the bwt 
to give up. It was dmjilaeed among the bmians )> 
unci fciiiiiti *'*1111*111111*1'^ 

states. The genuine Aeolic form wna the obgarehy, a mntiiie of 
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aristoeraey and timocracy. In private life also the ancients dis- 
tinguished an Ionic and a Doric fiiahion. In tnatters of housing, 
food, and raiment, the life of the Dorians was restricted to the 
bare necessities, whereM the Ionic type wjis soft and luxurious. 
Here again the Athenians preserved tlie goblen mean. Systematic 
haixlening in tlie way of life had its origin with the Dorians; and 
since with them the women also were made robust by gymnastics, 
the Dorian woman had a masculine mind. Her social position was 
correspondingly freer tlian in the other states of Greece, and cer- 
tain individuals mm to a high <legree of intellectual cnltiire. The 
Aeolic way of life was ostentatious and extravagant. As the racial 
character expressed itself especially in the language, the Doric 
tlialect was termed by the ancietits the maseuline, and the Ionic the 
ferninim*. The Aeolic was the most archaic, more cumbrous than 
the Dori<% ami retnarkahly pompous. The Attic was not so wanting 
in vigor as the Ionic of Asia Minor. There were also rhetorical 
differences according to stock, Doric ‘hrachylogy’ being opposed to 
Ionic ‘macrology/ In literature the lonians developed the epic, 
whitdi wm eompltdely in accord with their nature; ainl their dialect 
served as a basis for that of the type. As the natural overflow of 
the heelings, lyrical poetry was cultivated among all stocks. But 
theri^ was a very cliaract(unstic difftrrence between the sentimental 
Ionic elegy and the passionate Aeolic melos; while in the Doric 
choral o<h*s lyrical poedry reimhed its high-water mark. From this 
point on, tlie Doric dialect prevailed in the lyric, so that even in 
the drama, which was developed at Athens, and in which epic and 
lyric elcunents are fused together, the (dioral odes take on the Doric 
character, and mm a Doric coloring as to langiuige. Among prose 
type's, history, like tlie epic, arose, in Ionia. Philosophy, like the 
lyric, is the common property of all the HtO(‘ks. F^ut from the out- 
set there was a contriist between the systems of the Ionian natural 
philosopliers and those of the Doric schools of Italy; wliih^ the 
antinomy of liotli was intensified in the Kleatic school (which bore 
the Aeolic character), and was solved by philosophical (triticism, 
which Hocrat<*s fovnuhHl, and which was genuinely Attic. Rh<*toric, 
too, dev«da|H‘d in Attica, its germs, like* those of the drama, htring 
Doric. I )ifTer(*nccs emanating from the stocks were leaHt evidtari in 
the mythology. Htill, the Doric and Ionic cuItH may he distin- 
guislual in much the* same way m the corresponding two manners of 
life, the Doric being notably less rich, hut more profound. In all 
departnumts of fine art, on tlie other hand, the difT{*rences between 
the stoeks were of the utmost importanee, and the Greeks them- 
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selves named the most prominent styles accordingly. In music the 
oldest genuinely Greek mode was the Doric, which was sulmcqucntly 
imitated in the Aeolic and Ionic. Similarly in damung the different 
stocks each developed a thoroughly national style. Of the fonnn- 
tive arts, architecture brought the differences of st<ick to thtur most 
complete expression. Doric architecture was tlie origitial ; flu* hmic 
developed later; and in Athens the spirit of the two was united. 

The development of the Greek spirit in point of tiim* was iuatc» 
rially affected by the influence of the eharaeders of the stocks. The 
pre-Hellenic age, during which the Greeks were still tlumoiighly 
akin to the Orient, extended approxiinately to tin* first Olympiad, 
This earliest period was marked by the patriandial form of 
monarchy, and in literature by the supremacy of the epic. Afmut 
the time when reckoning by Olympiads began ami the gcm^idogics 
of the sons of Hellen came into existence, the main stocks cmierged, 
and the Hellenic period proper started, which lasttnl d<nvn in Ah^x• 
ander the Great. Aristocracy now became the prcvniHug form of 
government, and epic poetry was transcemhsl by iyrit*, wliiidi 
flourished as a result of the same luughtened c(mH<‘itiUHm»ss that had 
overthrown the patriarchal monaridiy. Hcam after, a strife hrokt* 
out between the aristocratic and dcmocrath^ clcimuitH, and from this 
arose a tyranny, when the popular leaders in most of tin* Cireek 
states overthrew the ehud* families, ami tlien set ftiemselvos up ns 
rulers. The Doric aristocrats, particularly tlame of Hparta, stuiglit 
in all parts— including the Ionian states~to bring idHiut tin* fall of 
the tyranny; but with the expulsion of the Pisistratidae from 
Athens there spread through all Greek lands a mighty imptdus for 
freedom. The Tonic timocracy now effected a reconciliation he 
tween the ruling families and the people; and thunoeritey did not 
get the upper hand until after the I'ersian warn. All* that tfu^ 
separate stocks had produced in tin* way at epic am! lyrical poetry 
had already become common property of the nation in fli#» age af 
the tyrants, so that in literature the several diate«»tH st<Hid upon an 
equal footing. Accordingly, from the time when Aitieiis imsumi^d 
the leadership among the maritime states, all Greek culture flowed 
together in Attica; and thus the ll«‘lh‘nie character w*as perfected 
through the interchange of racial |)eculiarities. The <>lima3c of the 
entire period was the age of Perieles. After that, the Felopontiesian 
war disorganized public and private life, until Greeel^ fliroiigh li*»r 
particularism, suceumbed to foreign rule. Camaqnmth% ftm time 
shortly before Alexander the Gri*at cannot he regarded iisi the 
^%h^st point in Hellenic culture-~prose literatiin*^ iiltint^ llu^n 
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reached its culminatioii. With the supremacy of Macedon began 
the third period of development, which may be termed the Mace^ 
donian. The several stocks no longer exercised any influence, al- 
though the dialects still persisted in literature. Since Attic culture 
had prepared for the blending of characteristics from the several 
stocks, the common written language was formed from the Attic dia- 
lect. In the Alexandrian age, it is true, the Greek spirit continued to 
make great advances in science; yet these exceeded the essential 
limits of antiquity, and in fact led to its decay. The period of 
actual decay began with the supremacy of Rome. During this 
time there was a final epoch in the reign of Hadrian when Hellenic 
culture was artificially revived. 

Those men who founded the history of philosophy thought the 
essential trait of antiquity to be the note of beauty. But in all 
times, modern as well as ancient, the ideal of art is the beautiful ; 
while in other realms of ancient life one can speak of a ‘beautifuF 
order only in a metaphorical sense. In characterizing the ancients, 
we cannot, for example, attribute to them a 'beautifur State or a 
‘beautiful’ political life. Beauty was so prominent in Hellenic 
life simply because art was so extraordinarily important in that 
life, and because, by virtue of the individual culture, all sides of life 
were developed in wonderful harmony. And an evidence of this 
harmony was the uniform influence, in every sphere, of the differ- 
ences of stock; the aims of individuals were in keeping with the 
surrounding life of the State, where, as we have seen, each sepa- 
rate person counted. Art and polities interpenetrated each other. 
The several branches did not develop independently, but always in 
company. In the individual culture of the Greeks lay their origi- 
^pality also. Now true originality is normal, and hence Hellenism 
became the norm for antiquity as a whole. The civilization of the 
Greeks vanquished all other civilizations of the ancient world. 
Their language and customs, art and science, early spread, through 
the influence of their colonies, over Macedonia and Thrace to the 
remotest shores of the Black Sea, and yet further over the coast 
of Libya ; and in the West to Spain, Gaul, Sicily, Italy, and Illyria ; 
still later, to the utmost extent of the Macedonian and the Roman 
Empire. 

But in the very nature of Hellenic culture were involved certain 
defects which to a greater or less extent belonged to all the stocks, 
and which through our method of characterization become visible 
in all departments of Greek life. In the first place, Greek individ- 
ualism had an overbalance of sensuousness — a sensuousness that 
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was entirely frank because natural, and hence even in its excesses 
less pernicious than the reflective sensuousness of modem times. 
The latter, though, stands in contradiction to the spirit of our civili- 
zation ; whereas Hellenic civilization became disorganized when phi- 
losophy lifted the spirit of the Greeks to the contemplation of the 
supersensuous. A second defect was egoism, which arose in antiq- 
uity from the particularistic isolation of individuals and states. 
True, egoism has by no means been eradicated in modern times; 
but it is deemed unethical because it is opposed to the ideal of a 
universal love of mankind, and hence in the main it attempts to 
keep up an appearance of disinterestedness — ^which means, of 
course, the fostering of deceit and disgusting hypocrisy. In antiq- 
uity, however, the principle of universal philanthropy is foreign 
to the popular consciousness. There were no rights of man, but 
only rights of the citizen. Egoism appeared normal. The doctrine 
of Plato that it is unjust to injure any one, even an enemy, and 
that it is the task of the good man to reform the bad, is, of course, 
in harmony with the Christian precept as to loving one’s enemy; 
but it runs counter to the general opinion, enunciated, for example, 
by Xenophon, that one must injure one’s enemies as much as pos- 
sible. Finally, a third defect in the culture of the Greeks was the 
narrowness of their conception of life. Says Goethe : ‘ The modern 
man, whenever he reflects, almost always projects himself into the 
infinite, to return at last, if fortune favors him, to a limited sphere ; 
but the ancients went straight to the point, and found their sole 
satisfaction within the pleasant bounds of the beautiful earth. 
Here they had been placed, and to this they had been called ; their 
activity here found room, and their passion object and nourish- 
ment. ’ Herewith Goethe distinguishes the point where the culture 
of the Greeks ceased to be harmonious and became narrow. While 
they saw each particular thing in its concrete shape, and in all 
their doing strove for supreme excellence, the vision of all things in 
a universal interdependence was denied them. 

But far narrower than Greek culture was that of the Romans. 
The limitation of the Greeks did not consist in their seeing only one 
side of nature and spirit, but in their seeing all sides in only one 
way. In other words, they saw things from but a few points of 
view, and so had a less inclusive apprehension of individual objects 
than the peoples of modern times. The Greeks lived in the joyous 
exercise and manifold development of their powers, and in an abso- 
lute interpenetration of theory and practice. Thus not all that they 
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did was done for the sake of the necessities of life ; hut all hears the 
stamp of humane culture. Their tendency was away from the 
merely useful. The beautiful added to the good was their motto. 
The original motion of their spirit toward the beautiful was re- 
vealed in the shape they gave even to things intended for mere 
necessary service. With this liberal spirit, this innate poetical and 
aesthetic sense, it was natural that where they did not actually dis- 
cover, they at least built up all arts and sciences, and at the same 
time constructed wonderfully perfect forms of government. On the 
contrary, from the very first the character of the Romans, who 
otherwise were fundamentally allied to the kindred Greeks, tended 
only to the practical. The elemental Roman trait was, not joyous 
free play, but practical earnestness, or gravitas. The virtus Romana 
meant power and rigor in the conduct of life. The Roman every- 
where strove after energetic external activity, together with inward 
stability, and herein was most nearly related to the Doric stock, 
save that the Doric tendency to inner isolation was greater. The 
harshness and inflexibility of character in the Dorians were more 
in the nature of an inward exclusiveness of culture, while with 
the Romans the ruling motive was outward activity. And so the 
Dorians were far more concerned with theory, bringing music and 
poetry to a high degree of cultivation, while in these arts the 
Romans produced nothing original. In the immediate vicinity of 
Rome, in Magna Graecia, there came into existence among the Doric 
states of the Pythagorean alliance the most perfect union of scien- 
tific theory and political practice. As for the excessively warlike 
temper that distinguished the Dorians from the other Hellenic 
stocks, this was intensified in the Romans, and drove them on to 
restless enterprise. As the Greeks disseminated culture through- 
out the earth, so the Romans carried the sword into every land, and 
the Roman Republic aimed at the supremacy of the world. But 
this, as we have noted, was exceeding the limits of what was 
characteristic in antiquity. And besides, the republicanism of 
Rome was more apparent than real; for that paramount leaning 
toward aristocracy which the Romans likewise had in common with 
the Dorians steadily made for autocracy. The true democratic 
impulse was wanting, which among the Greeks gained the ascend- 
ancy through the Ionic stock. 

With their practical bias, the Romans were eminent in the mould- 
ing of public and private life. As for the State, their quality was 
above all evinced in their peculiar development of things military. 
The Greeks were not unwarlike. Military tactics and strategy with 
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them became an art. But this gifted race did not possess the rigo^ 
of the Eoman manly training; even in Sparta the discipline wa- 
less binding. Eoman army regulations, methods of camping, anc^ 
so on, became the models for all time. The maintenance of standing 
armies was quite in the modern spirit, and so was the centralizec^ 
strategy, which was* an absolute departure from Greek methods 
since it allowed the least possible room for individual discretion^ 
As for statecraft, the Eomans were the first to exhibit real diplo’ 
macy in the modern sense. The policy of Eome was consistently^ 
cold, calculating, and inflexible. Once Italy had been subdued 
the Eoman virtus, that policy pursued, abroad, the most extensive 
plans of conquest with the utmost tenacity and endurance, and tln^ 
most refined cunning. At home, it meant a concatenation of shifts 
and wiles practiced by the nobility so as to extend their rights o vc* a 
the whole State, and to hold the people by the shortest possible leasli 
The Greeks were far less consistent; their policy was more natural 
They could not attain to the Eoman prudential since with them a I 
that was done for the guidance of the State proceeded from th* 
centre of national feeling and popular consciousness, whereas a1 
Eome the guiding principle of the State was the intelligence of th* 
magistrates, and the manner of government was therefore mor« 
external and mechanical. The greatest achievement of Eoma* 
policy was the extraordinary development of civil law. Cicerc 
maintains^ that the ius civile of the Greeks — even the codes 
Lycurgus, Draco, and Solon — ^was ^artless, well-nigh ridiculouB, 
Such was necessarily the view of the practical Eoman, who strove 
to discriminate all legal relations sharply and firmly, when he coit 
sidered Greek law, wherein the pedagogical element played a greit 
role. From the outset the patricians desired to regulate all relit 
tions, greatest and least, by fixed statutes, and the law thus becauM 
so involved that they alone understood it. As a result came tli^ 
ominous shackles of the clientela, and the production of a speciii. 
class of jurists. Among the Greeks there were interpreters it 
sacred law only ; . . . the irpay^mriKoC were not highly esteemed, t 
seems to have been very fortunate for Greece that philosophers an* 
statesmen there took the place of jurists. The form of legal procen. 
was much more free ; and the laws, with all their variety, were m\u* i 
simpler and more purely human, so that any one with a politien* 
training could administer them. The entire practical wisdom o 
the Eomans was juridical, while from the beginning that of tin 
Greeks had a philosophical and poetical cast, revealing a religion, 

2 Cicero, De Oratore 1. 44. 
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spirit that traiiseended eonimon affairs. Cicero, who seeks to exalt 
his own race as far ais possible in comparison with the Greeks, in 
praising the Roanans always falls back on their practical ability, 
and if we listen to tlie statesmen speaking in the dialogue De Ora- 
we gain a very vivid idea of the Roman character. Among 
the men whom the Romans compared with the seven sages of Greece 
were Tilierius (k)runcanius, the first teacher of law; Publius Sem- 
pronius. whose legal knowledge brought hiin tlie surname Sophm; 
h^ihricius and Miinnius (htrius, the representatives of incorrupt- 
ible justice; and Appius Olaudius Caecus, wlio built the Appian 
Way and the Roman a((U(Hluets. Along with political wisdom, 
Cicero praises tlie Romans’* for their superiority in the manage- 
ment of household affaim: * As for the manners and customs of life, 
and domestic and family afTairs, we certainly manage them wdth 
more t*legance, and lietter than they did.’ In point of fact, Greek 
family lift* was likewise without that discipline which was made 
poasilih^ among the Itomans liy the almost unlimited paMa pastes- 
tas: and the free and easy ways that went with their gmiius pre- 
vented tlu* (IrmlcH from attaining in their household affaire to the 
«»xemplary order for which the Romans were distinguislied. 

On the other hand, the entire theoretical life of the Romans 
r«*maine<i on a lower |>lane htHtause it stood at the service of the 
prnctit‘al. Religion was with them, even more than in Cride and 
Hparta, a state religion, a civil institution. Augury was a tool in 
the hands of the patrituans, Tlie cult did not have the purei beauty 
and speeulntivf* value in the Greek worship of the gods, hut included 
considerably mon' of Kupc*rstitiou» usage and much Etrusemn jug- 
glf*ry. Yet it was most intimately linked with every act of domestic 
life, ami was the expression of deep and earnest religious feeding; 
whereas with the Greeks the practice of religion hc^came in many 
respeets a gracc^ful pastime*. The noblest forms of the nmdent 
Roman cult, howfwer, the institutions of Numa, were the result of 
Greek influmiees; for Magna Graecia arose in tlie time of Numa, 
and tlie story, unt(*nable on chronological groumls, wliieh made 
till* king a Pythagorean, at all events pointed to an acquaintance on 
his part with the Greek eivilimtion of lower Italy. But the serene 
spirit of Greek religion Numa eoutd not transplant to Rome. Fur- 
ther, Homan mythology, a mixture of ohl Italian and Gret*k ele- 
ments, was far lims ideal than the Hellenic, which itself was in a 
state of utter decay when (}ri*ek culture found entranee among the 
(Hlucateil at Rome, From that time on, tin* Roman ofllcial religion 
t Ck«ro, Tusml 1.1.2, 
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became nothing more than a political tool, and htnicc ita tlcvcltip- 
nient as theologia civilis^ in the service of pnicticiil chnunmlH, waa 
purely external. According to Auguatirus’* Varro tliHtiuguiHhetl 
between theologia mytJiica^ physical and vivilh—iluii in, !H^twt‘en 
poetical, philosophical, and civil theology,— wliile thi* had 

only the first two divisions, since with them tlu* civil nligion wiih 
in fact the poetical. The underlying rciuHon \vm that the Ihunaim 
lacked the poetical bent. In art and science generally they wt»re not 
original, and what they took from the Oreeks they ilevelopett inde- 
pendently only in so far as it subserved practieal ntHnlH. Uieero 
himself is forced to admit this, though he thinks that tht^ Hoiiinns 
could have excelled the Greeks in art ami seienci> m wtdi, if only 
they had desired to. ^It has always hetni my opinion/ he says, 
^that, with regard to the subjects they havt» tleemed wmili their 
attention, our countrymen have in some iuHtfincen mmle tviser <lm 
coveries than the Greeks, and in otlH‘rs have improved upon tlnnr 
discoveries, so that we surpass them in i^very point. Tin* praeti 
cal sense of the Roman, of courHe, disdaimnl everything unprneli 
cal, for the very reason that his gifts ttid not teml that way. 
Cicero, on the contrary, belicwes that if the iirtistie giadns of n 
Fabius Pictor had been appreciated, the Ilomans eonld fiave pointt‘d 
to their Poljeletus and Parrhasius. In his opinion mnsif tlonrisluHl 
among the Greeks simply because of universal appri’eiation. siiii’e 
even the gn^atest statesmen had received a musical tslucation/ The 
truth is that the Romans, lacking the talmit, luid no di‘sirts either, 
for theoretical pursuits, Consecjuently art iiml seimtee Wi*re m»t 
honored, and this in turn reacted to hamper them, In innut of 
fact, at Rome a poet like Sophocles, who t^iok part in the itefing 
of his own plays, could never havi* been appointed a generah Hitm* 
a Icvis notae macula attached to the artist, the nolitf*r spirits could 
hardly apply themselves to art. But even whm Clri*ek eidture eami* 
into vogue, and the prejudice w^as to some eitiuit overcome, the 
Romans, however great their zeal, couli! not eqinil t}w Greeks, 
They were weakest on the aide of music, standing far fteluml iTcte 
and Sparta. Greek music was introflm*c*d as n Ii«iiry, as ii form 
of entertainment, and the Roraans simply turnetl it. over to Grci^k 
musiedans. Similarly the art of gymnastics, somolliing |ntr«dy 
Greek, in spite of all artificial attempts, never immnm domesliciitisl 
at Rome. For its purf^ose— the harmciriicms devidopment of baly 

Augustine, Be Civitate Bm 8. 0. 

s Cicero, TmmU, 1. 1. 1. 
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and soul— tlie Ronuuis had no appreciation. Their recreations were 
of a diffet'ent order— swinuning, hall-playing, the warlike ludi 
Oireenses^ gladiatorial eonteste, and beast-baiting. In the art of 
building they allowed independence only in the construction of 
roads and fortresatss. Tlie really artistic element in architecture 
was originally as foreign to them as wt^re sculpture and painting; 
but when they had developed a taste for it through the 0 reeks, 
they did produce a style of building corresponding to their own 
character. Even in the art of poetry they made no independent 
progress beyond the first rude b<‘giunings. To this stage belonged 
the old religious songs, which, aside from the artless and unchang- 
ing ritual (diants, were in the main oracular, and hence in their 
very naturt* did not aim at artistic reprcHcntation, having rather 
the practical end of guiding and determining the actions of men 
through predicting the future; and luuice the Greek Sibylline books 
Wiu*e an cuirly dowiw for the Roman State. In addition, from early 
times ft‘Htival occasions in public and private life were attended 
with singing, to which the tibia most commonly formed the accom- 
paniment. To this class also belonged the songs in praise of ances- 
tors, sung by the youths at hamiuets. Niebuhr’s view that an old 
national epic developed out of these songs lum, however, been proved 
untcmable. Rome never possessed on its tiative soil an infancy of 
culture; it had no mythical tale of heroes. From the outset its 
heroes wc^re statesmen. Thus all the conditions essential to the 
rise of an ej>ic werc^ missing. Nor was there, m in the heroic age 
of Greece, a class of minstrels; and so there was no folk-poetry— 
for this lives in the mouth of the minstrels. It is true, the Romaris 
wen^ always intent upon preserving the memory of the deeds done 
l)y their forefathers; but from the earliest times this was aecom- 
plishcui through written records. Noteworthy political and reli- 
gious <*v(mts were n*gistered in the annales pontificum and the 
commentarii maijutrat uum f furthermore, the patricians kt‘p t 
domestie and family chronicles. Accordingly, whereas the writing 
of history among the Greeks developed out of i^pie |)oetry and 
mytliology, tinhatnpered by any inflmmee from the State, among 
the Romans it was by its origin in the strictest sense of the word 
|)rfigmati(»al, and the records, Ixnng devisiui for necessary (mds, 
were meagre and prosaic. Tln^y were supplemented l)y the docu- 
ments of sacred and civil law, including the Uhri and eommmiiarii 
pontificimif the fmtif the leges, the lihri lintei, and so on. These 

^ K, W. KIts'.ich, IHe Momwche AnnaWtik, pp. 189-242; der 
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earliest writings comprised the fundiiinenttils lioiiiiiii iiiilitiiiid 
knowledge — the doetrina civilis. 

The year 240 B. C. marks the hegiiining of mi iirtklie lilrraitiire 
at Rome, for in that year Aiulronieus, a (ireek eapitirei! ill llie 
fall of Tarentuin, brought upon the stage ttu^ ilmt. Iritgetiy 
lated from the Greek. Seeiik plays, the Imli Frstfiuum, Itie 
Romans had at a %"ery early date; hut these w*ere imprmmml fnrei^s 
in which Roman gravity displayed itself in a riiiiitiersiiiiie iiiul 
grotestiue form of raillery. Tragedy must tiiive lieeii |ifirliinilitrty 
congenial to the aeriousneas of the people ; and Itow* well the enter* 
prists, of Andronicus wm rt'ceived may la* inferred fmin llie titiinir 
iK^stowed upon him of eorporiile rights ns poet, From lliis tiirie on, 
the liomanH rapidly act|uiretl a titsle for Greek titeriiliire, Wiiti 
tragedy they also appropriated eonuHiy, aiu! unlive maieriiils frniii 
Roman tradition were employetl in tmth. The pmrif'ria, 

especially in the form given tti it by Ihieuviiis, was truly suttUiiie 
and powerful, even though it hudoHl the hiiriimiuoiH -sfriietiire of 
Greek tragiuiy. Comedy, ttsi, the m w»dl us tlir w'.iis 

originidly in the high style, like that of Attie mimedy, lody fur 
more cumbrous; for the Greek nhvays rtumiiionl ferngii to 

the liomans. The epic, wliieh Atidroiiieiis iittro4tt"«’*‘d l»y intns- 
lating the Gi/i/sseif, was similarly iouphiyed witlenii drhiv tifniti 
materiiilH from tlie niitioiiid hmf«*ry. After the llrlbiw l^-u'inVuwi 
of Naevius came the <if Kimtiis, tlnding wiih the entire 

history of Rome, wdiich wum enutiiuied hy pm^hn. Hiiil, 

the more familiar th«* Romans heeame with llie 

more they imitated it. The great atdiievemrnts *4 the eir- 

cwiiihered the Homan spirit with e,\ainp!**s, and hiifiipered tlie ftir^ 
ther developiitenf- of those iietd«*vt*oieiits in iitiy *,irigin4l %%ii% , llie 
more so an poetry nevt»r eeased fn r#“giir»lrd snperileially, as 
merely eiilertiiirung and di%*ert.iiig, and fliough it was duly 

eneourtged fiy miinificenl patrons, froind n** iibnlmg pin***, in iti*’* 
arliitie mmst* of the niition. One iitmiry type otily mm the speeiiil 
property of the Homiins, namely, satire^ in wliedt «i!il hurlr^^iue 
chiiffliig liiid joking songs of Ronm lraiisfr»rm«5*4 iiiit* »eimelliiiig 
arlislie. Iloriiee justly ealls $0 a fn 

Oreek literiifure there wmo tiolhmg **v»*tt HppinnhMufAy like ii 
eieepl the jilloi; to the saty rie drasna lk»* *4 nane* m 

purely aeeitleiiliil— it is in no way This iif;»*rfiry hiilf 

poetry, fiidf prom*, tin* Romait pot'-is m ilHiiig witli u 

profiwioii of ideas oit lif«% of wil, luid id iii»»r4aiil and 

t llerare. Merm, I. to., Iltl, 
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ridicule. Jest is here in true Roman fashion seriously employed 
upon life. Further, in two types of prose literature the Romans, 
under the influence of Greek models, accomplished significant re- 
sults— that is, in history and oratory. Even before Ennius 
reclothed the old state chronicles in the garb of poetry, Quintus 
B^'abius Pietor had portrayed all Roman history, in the Greek 
language, for the circle of educated patricians. In the face of 
this, the elder Cato begiui a system of compiling atinals in Latin 
that was independent of the State, But with Sallust, Roman 
history for the first time assumed an artistic form entirely modeled 
after the Greek, though it never attained to the character of an 
art independent in its manner of presentation, such as that of the 
Greeks. It is precnsely the most original Roman historians, Sal- 
lust and Tacitus, that depart the fartliest from the genuinely plas- 
tic manner of iinticpiity, and do so through the subjective and 
sentimental coloring they give to their fiuds. As for oratory, it 
formed the essential basis for Roman prose. Appius Claudius 
Caeeus, Quintus B’^abius Cunctator, and after them the elder Cato, 
had recorded their speeches; and soon the Greek models were 
studied witli such suec.ess that Cicero^ could declare the Romans to 
be little or not at all inferior to the Greeks. Cicero himself, it is 
true, in comparison with Demosthenes often seems like a tattler in 
the presence of a true orator. But then, with all his gifts and 
eulture, Cicero was not a great, genuinely Roman eharaeter—he 
lackiHl the virim Itomana. In wc*ight and dignity the genuiiie 
elo<iuen(^e of the Romans actually sur|)assed that of the Greeks. 
And hi‘rein the languagt^ of Rome likewise had the advantage; for 
no other language in tlie world pennits one to speak and write with 
more nobility and vigor than does Latin. BVom the first it had 
the general character of antiqtuty— in tone and accent, too; for 
the supposition is untenable that in the earliest period the accent 
was like that of the tnodern languages, and not dependent upon 
(piantity. But whereas Greek had (svery tone, running the whole 
gamut of i^xpression from the utmost sweetness and flexibility to 
the greatest power and austerity, Latin developed in a single dirfH*- 
tion, niuriely that represcmted in Greek by the harsh hut powerful 
Aeolic diiileet, to whi<‘h, in tone and ac(*ent, Latin itself is most 
nearly related. Precisely by virtue* of this one«si<iedn<*ss, however, 
the language* l)i*eamt! tlu* most luhspiatt* form of expressiem for thr* 
Roman gravitas. Tin* stress itself starves to illustrate this, since 
all polysyIlabi<» words were harytom^s. B’or all the practical rela- 
« Clmni, Tmml U 1. 
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tions of life the language produced the most significant i\mm ; on 
the other hand, it had a very limited range of expression for more 
general concepts, without circumlocution, and offered very imper- 
fect forms for speculative ideas. In philosophy and pure tlieondi- 
cal science, again, the Eomans did not increase the fund of knowl- 
edge derived from the Greeks. Philosophy is something over and 
above the necessities of life, and requires a mind intent upon the 
hidden depths of things — which the Romans never posst'ssed. They 
were friendly to energetic action, and not simeeptihle to the Inro 
of speculation, in which the Greek spirit found its higliest satis fac- 
tion. The Roman gravitas was not the seriousjiess of tlie thitdcer, 
but that of a man immersed in affairs. Philosophy leads to oiium^ 
but the Roman prized only negotium. ConstH^ueutly all men of 
austere convictions saw in the introduction of Greek seiem^e a 
danger to good morals. Such Greek philosophers and rhtdori<dans 
as came to Rome were banished from the city by dcHTees of the 
Senate. At first not even grammarians were tohmated, nor Urevk 
physicians, either. Had not the fathers got along for five hundred 
years without medical science? Decrees of the Seiuit(\ it is trni\ 
were of no avail. Yet the pursuit of science at Rome long nnnaincd 
virtually in the hands of the Greeks. On account of iludr practi« 
cal value, philological studies were the first to be pursued by 
Romans after the fashion of the Greek grammarians, ami flu* lualy 
of ancient law underwent a scientific invcHtigation. In all otlu*r 
sciences only the practical side wm taken up. Tlius matlnunatii’s, 
for example, which the Greeks had developed into an admirable 
theoretical system, was cultivated at Rome only for tlic art of com- 
puting and surveying. Cicero significantly remarks:*** ‘(JtH)mctry 
was in high esteem with tliem, and so nom» were mon^ honorabh? 
than the mathematicians; but we have confined this art to useful 
measuring and calculating.’ On that showiiig, the HomaiiH stand 
on the level of Strepsiades in the Clouds of Aristfqjhancs, for lie 
takes geometry to mean the practice of measuring the lands of tlu! 
cleruchi. Of course the great Greek mathematiciang wen! notable 
also for practical mechanical inventions, but they attached far less 
value to these than to their theoretical discoveries. At Rome the 
pursuit of philosophy was for most persons a matter of fashion, 
and was looked upon as a form of amusement In the number of 
the servants it was qxiita proper to keep a h0use-philoso|>her ahing 
with the Greek cook and the paedagogus. It just suited Roman 
10 Cicero, Tuscul, 1. 2. 5. 
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taste wlu^n TerentnA^ mentioned eaneSj equ^ and philosophi to- 
gether— though T«u'enee probal)ly borrowed the joke from Menan- 
diU', sinet‘ in Atlimis narrowly praetieal statesinen evineed tlie same 
eo!itt‘mpt for |)hilosophy as is (expressed by Anytus in Plato’s Memi 
Only a few Rnnians sought in philosophy a det‘|)t‘r eulture. Nobler 
natures aeeepted Stoieisni, the philosophy of activity and endur- 
ance, since this was most in ke<‘ping with the Roman temper. But, 
Iikt‘. other (3 reek Hystt‘ms, it was popularii^ed ; and the sole phi- 
losophical aehieveuuuiit of the. Romans, wlum all is said, was an 
etdectie, popular philosophy. (Jiider tlie (unpin* there grew up wuth 
a diminislu’d participation in the life of the State a taste for the 
seien(*f‘H, and from tlu^ time of Hadriati this was (uieouraged by the 
estahlisliment of munerous puhlie academies. Even so, philosophy 
and tlie purthy theoretical disciplines were still valued only as a 
means to an cm<*yelopedic education, whose highest aim was a 
shallow declamatory art of rhetoric. And at the imperial schools, 
|)articularly the great academies founded in the year 425 hy Theo- 
dosius the He<»ond and Vahmtinian the Third in Constantinople and 
Home, attention was more and more restricted to hread-aml-huttcvr 
studies. Thus through the Roman principle of utility the advance 
of s<vitmce was liindertHl, and was gradually limited to the trans- 
mission of extant knowledge, tintil finally the most needful informa- 
tion was brought together in compemdiums, which in the Middle 
Ag4‘S contimuHl for over five hundred years to l )0 the only source of 
Western scicmtiflc culture. 

Roman eivilimtion lackcul tlie rich variety which Greek civilis'^a- 
tion owfKl to the combined inflmmee of the different racial stocks. 
Apart from tln^ Celtic admixture in the North, and the Greek in the 
Bouth, the Italic stocks were relatc»d to one another like those of 
Greece, although a general Italic national character can hardly be 
demonstrated. lint save for the Etruscans, whose influence upon 
the Roman spirit was marbul, no stock in Italy rose to ecinal impor- 
tance with th(^ Roman; and through political supremacy, tlu^ lan- 
guage and culture of the city of Rome l)eciime the norm for all lu^r 
subjects. In comparison with what was vrbammij every deviation 
was <lisdained as ruHtdeum and pere.grmum. In every part of the 
extensive Eomiin empire, except where Greek prevailed, through 
the skill of the Roman government the tongue of Laiium IsHuune 
current; and lum) again the lingua nrbana was evtwywht^re the 
sp«Hwh of the edmuitful Provineialisms in language and custom 
first made headway in Urn time of tlie dtw.adenee. Then, after the 

iiTcrenre, Andrut I.SCl 
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fall of the 'Western Empire, the Romance languages were farmed, 
not from the literary language, hut from the lingua rusiica m 
modified in the several provinces. Thus the varieties of Romati 
civilization according to nationalities acquired no historical signifi- 
cance until the birth of the peoples of modern Europe. 

Accordingly, the main differences to be observed in the Roman 
character in the order of time lay simply in its diffenmt relations 
to Greek culture. The first period was the Italie-Ktruscan, in whi<‘h 
the ancient national civilization prevailed, and which came down 
to the end of the first Punic war. Here the Etru-scan influetice was 
at first most powerful, and then gradually decreased. With the 
second Punic war began the period of Graeco-Latin civilization: 

In the second Punic war did the Muse with pitiioned flight 

Speed to Romulus’ rude race, who in warfare take (blight.*^ 

In this period the real nature of Rome moat truly flourished ; the 
virtus Romana was married to genuine Roman eloquence, and 
poetry enjoyed relatively its greatest itulepemletus' and vigor. Hut 
the Greek influence steadily gained at the exp<*nH«‘ of what was 
distinctively Roman. The third p<‘riod embraced the golden and 
silver ages of Latin literature. From then on, after the State Imd 
been subjugiited to the autocracy through bloody civil wars, Roman 
culture was wholly occupied in imitating Greek; frotn the over- 
refined form the ancient national vigor disappeared. And tiien, 
after the time of the Antonines, complete dis-ay set in. 

Taken as a whole, the history of mankind represents the universjd 
unfolding of the powers implanted in the human spirit. Spirit, 
whose essence is cognition and that moral will which is Lnuided 
upon knowledge, operates only in connection with the vegetative 
and animal functions; and corresponding to tlie favorable or un- 
favorable influence of these, the capmdty for cognition is extremely 
variable. In sleep, where the animal functions of sermation ami 
movement are at rest, we 8«'e cognition nslueeti to a minimum, 
since consciovisness lives only in the imaginative creations of liream- 
ing. In the child we see cognition begin with the fe»dilest efforts, 
because the vegetative functions, whose end is the preservation ami 

[12 Porcius Licinitis, in Oellius 17. ”1. 44 '45. The translatiim «f the two lined 
is adapted from that in A Literary llutmy of Uomr. l»y Wight Ittitr, j>. 1 10. • 
Editor.] 
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development of the organism, entirely occupy the feeble conscious- 
ness. Blit even as its strength increases, tliis consciousness, in 
waking hours, can be wholly absorbed in sensory images, and at the 
same time desire can be completely determined by theiti. This 
was the level on wliich the human spirit stood in the earliest Oricm- 
tal period, whicli one may describe as the vegetative and dreaming 
age in the life of man. At this stage cognition and the moral will 
operated without any consciousness on man’s part that they were 
active; tliat is, they operated after tlie fashion of a natural impulse. 
But the impulse was the instinct of reason, which, before reason 
attained to self-consciousness, in prehistoric ages slowly accom- 
plished the most difficult steps, herc^in performiiig, as it were, 
miracles. Although the cognition of the Eastern peoples remained 
prisoner in a twilight of mythical imagination, they nevertheless 
produced tlie germs of all knowledge respecting Ood, nature, and 
mankind; and their artistic impulse found expressioti in works of 
power and admirable techni<(ue. Ihit civilis^ation itself, conjoiiied 
with the luxuriance of nature, exercised an enervating influence 
upon those races. They lost moral energy, and hence could not 
rouse themselves to fna) and conscious action. Their vt^y cognition 
was stiflecl by a riotous imagination, so that art and science, while 
they had thedr beginnings in the East, never throve there to the 
point of classic perfection. Yet the several Eastern races ap- 
proached in different degret's the height of spiritual freedotn 
attained by the (Jreeks. The* barbarians of the Wi*st develop<Hl in 
thc‘ opposite direction. Tlunr energy was steeled by war and priva- 
tion ; but thiiy built up no civilization, because with them tlui intel- 
lectual life lagged behind the |)Owerful activity of an unfettered 
anhtial natnn*. More than one stO(?k thus degenerated to c.omplete 
brutality. Others— in particular the (lermanie peoples— preserved 
the treasure of primitive mythical cognition inherited from their 
aboriginal home in the East, and with it moral will-power. Like 
the (Jret^ks of the heroic age, they acted according to the wild 
impulses in tlieir hearts, but a deep religious spirit without com- 
pulsion held their passions within certain limits. Betw(*en the two 
extrcmies of the East(‘rn civilized nations and the Western natural 
races, the (}rt*(‘ks and Romans constituttnl the mean, spiriltially as 
well as geographically. And since with them the energy that 
raisc*s man above the vegetative life was join(‘d to a constructive 
mind and artistic imptilse that prevent him from sinking to the 
life of a beast, spirit hert^ attained to the* stage of <*omplete luiman- 
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ity. This position of the classic culture of anticiuity was pro|)erlj 
indicated in their time by Plato^® and Aristotle.'’^ 

When the ancient world had fulfilled its own true nature, ami, 
surpassing and transcending itself, cast forth in genu the tonus i>t 
a new culture, the seed again was brought to luaturity througli the 
union of Oriental profundity and Occidental energy. In a small, 
despised, and subjugated people of the Orient, under the influence 
of Greek speculation, Christianity arose, whose function it was to 
make the consciousness of the nations soar to the BU|>(U*stmHucnis, 
and to tear the spirit free from its roots in the life of nature. The 
Eoman world-supremacy had prepared the way for the s|)n*ail of 
the world-religion; hut this religion was itself involved in the eor» 
ruption of a falling civilization, and bore its part in the deHtruction 
of pagan art and science. Yet precisely in its disfigimnnent 
tianity found easier access to the Germanic peoples, mollifying 
their hardy independence, and thus making them eapalde of pro- 
ducing a new civilization. In the Middle Ages were laid the fouu^ 
dations of all modern culture. So far as the barluirity of the 
nations and the ignorance of the clergy allowed, p\ihlie and privatt* 
life were permeated by the Christian spirit (diristinn art Ihu’c 
splendid fruit; and science, in spite of pressures from the hit*randiy, 
finally led to free investigation, whieh in the fifteenth (‘eiitury, 
assisted by truly providential events, gave the impulse to the devet 
opment of modern times. These began wlien the experiuuuital 
sciences were founded wholly anew. In this way, a« time went <m, 
speculation was purified, being relieved hy natural seit»m»e ami 
history of many false aasumptions upon whi(’h it had rested in 
antiquity, and still more in the Middle ,Ag<*s. Ahmg with this, 
Christianity itself experienced after the Refortnatiori a progn*Hsive 
scientific rectification; and under tin* constant inflmnics^ of free 
investigation the true conseqtiences of the Christian view life 
became more and more active in art, Boeltdy, and the Htat<». At 
present we are still in the midst of this movement, and eanmit 
survey its further course in advance. But the itieal of the future 
can only be a civilization which shall take up into itsidf the genuine 
elements of antiquity. Spiritual freedom cannot consist in nimh 
a striving after the supersensuouB as shall turn us away like 
enemies from nature. Rather must spirit penetrate into the laws 
of nature in order to subdue her; and the life of reason cannot he 
unnatural or opposed to nature. Accordingly, the harmcuiioim 

18 Plato, Bepuhlie 4. 435E. 


14 Aristotle, Politics 7, 7, 
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individual culture of tlie ancients will always reniain for us a 
glorious pi'ototype; for the universality of modern times has life 
and strength only when the particular is not effaced by the general, 
but elevated and idealized by it. And so, in general, the problem 
is to reconcile and compose all that is at variance in ancient and 
modern culture. 
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FATE AND FEEE WILL IN GREEK LITERATURE ^ 

By Abby Leach 

To the minds of the many, emphatic iteration and reiteration of 
a statement have all the force of truth ; for people in general are 
prone to avoid the trouble, exertion, and close thinking that result 
in logical conclusions, and take instead the easier course of ac.ce{)t- 
ing ready-made opinions. When a popular belief, however at 
variance with fact, has thus become fairly established, beittg 
asserted many times by many writers,^ to dislodge it is no easy task ; 
and there may be difficulty even when we have to do with so (wident 
a perversion of the truth as the widespread notion that tlie (ln*eks 
were fatalists. 

What do we mean by fatalism ? We mean that man is not inastiT 
of his fate, but that his fate nuusters him — that, do wliat lie may, 
he cannot escape his destiny. Fate is irresistible, iuieonque»rahle ; 
and its decrees are absolute. The Turk is a fatalist; he goes into 
battle with the conviction that, if death is to he his portion, lie he 
brave man or coward, death will come all the same. For him, tliis 
fatalism is brightened and cheered by a hope which in an inc’entive 
to deeds of daring, for he believes that if he meets his doom with 
heroic valor, he will he amply rewarded in the work! to eome; in 
itself, however, the doctrine tends to inaction and desiiair. Of 
Napoleon the Third m a fatalist, Zola 1ms given a wonderful por- 

[1 This article, which first appeared with the title, Fatalkm of thf 
in the American Journal of I*hUotof^y Sfi. S73-401, is reprinted with the rtinsent 
of the editor of that journal, Dr. Gildersleeve. The author. Miss Leach, la 
Professor of Greek in Vassar College. With her kind perinmsion, certiiin 
changes have been made in the selection so as to bring it Into confcirniit j with 
the rest of the present volume. In particular, numerical references have \mm 
relegated to the footnotes, and passages in Greek replacetl hy Kriglt«h. Here 
and there, the material has been slightly condensed or abridgeil. Kurnui, | 

[2 Compare, for example, Moulton, The Ancient Clmsicul Dnma (IHiiH), 
p, 93: 'Destiny is the main idea inspiring Ancient Drama; whatever fiiay hav«$ 
been the religion of Greek life, the religion reflected In Grm'k Tragedy is flio 
worship of Destiny. — Editoe.) 
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trayal in The DoumfalL Whether Zola represents Napoleon truth- 
fully or not is l)esi<Ie the point ; what eoneerna us is the deseription 
of a fatalist in tin* [xn'son of the lunx). Take the passage* where the 
Emperor presetiis himself on the hatihdield: ^ Entirc^ly unattended, 
he rode forward into the. itiidst of the storm of shot and shell, 
ealmly, unhurriedly, with his unvarying air of resigned indifl*er- 
enee, the air of one who goes to meet his appointed fate. . . . He 
rode forward, controlling his charger to a slow walk. For the space 
of a hundred yards he thus rode forward, then halted, awaiting the 
death he had come there to SiH‘k. The bullets sang in concert with 
a music like the fierce autumnal blast; a shell burst in front of 
him and (*overed him with earth. He maintained his attitude of 
patient waiting. His steed, with distt^uded eyes and quivering 
frame, inHtinctiv(‘ly recoiled before the grim presence who was 
so elose at hand and yet refuH(*d to smite horse or ri<ler. At last 
the trying c*xperi<mce came to an cmd, and the Emperor, with his 
stoic fatalism, luuh'rstanding that his time was not ynt come, 
traminilly retraced his steps. 

(}. ir. Lewes thus d(*fhu‘s fatalism: * Fatalism says that some- 
thing muni he; ami this sonudhing cannot he modifitHl by any 
modification of the conditions/'^ 

The (lentiirij Dictumary says: H<’’atalism . . . does not ri^eognize 
the determination of all events hy causes, in the ordinary sense; 
hohling, on the (iontrary, that a ctmtain foreordained result will 
eome about, no mathm what may be done to prevent it/ 

John Stuart Mill thus writers on the subject: ‘A fatalist believes, 
or lialf believes (for nobody is a eonsistmit fatalist), not mdy that 
what<*ver is about to ha|)pen will be the infallible result of the 
(*aus(‘s whi(di produce it, . . . but, moreover, that thime is no nse 
in struggling against it, that it will happtm howiwer we may strive 
to pn*vent it. 

Tlie natural outcome is m Milman has described it: Mt was vain 
to n*Hist. the wrath of God ; and so a wretched fatalism bowed to a 
more utter prostration the eow’^cul and spiritless race.’® 

Fatalism htmumbs and |)aralyi?es the will, until apathy and Htoi(*al 
submission are the only n‘Hource. To accept the inevitable witliout 
a murmur, with passiordess calm to wrap one’s mantle around one- 
self, and with bowed head to say impassively: * Kismet’— It is 

The Downfall {La mhdele), Part Ch. 1. 

< Lawiw, Problems of Life and Mind (Bofiton, 1880) 3.284. 

s Mill, A Htintem of Lofjie (1872) 2.425. 

« Milwiiin, Huiorif of Latiti Chrutumity 5.0. 
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ordered’ — ^this is fatalism, and this is what a fatnlistic belief 
engenders. 

That so deadening a doctrine as this can he attributed to a people 
like the Greeks seems more than strange. When we look at the 
Hellenes, and especially the Athenians — for Atherus represented 
to Hellas, and represents to us, the highest reacdi of Greek thought 
and feeling — ^what do we find as their characteristies ? Are they 
not alertness of mind, power to make indepeiultuit judgmetits, a 
spirit of adventure and unresting activity, a proud 8elf-<‘ontidenee 
that made them dare and do what seemed impos.sible, atul a eourage 
buoyant after direst disaster? We turn to the matehless deseri{)- 
tion given by Thucydides in what purports to b<* the funeral ora- 
tion of tericles over those who had fallen in battle in the first year 
of the Poloponnesian war : 

‘The great impediment to action is, in our opinion, not «liHeu.ssion, 
but the want of that knowledge which is gained by diHeu.s.sion pre- 
paratory to action; for we have a peculiar power of thinking 
before we act, and of acting, too; whereas other men are courageous 
from ignorance, but hesitate upon reflection. And they are surely 
to be esteemed the bravest spirits, wlio, having the clearest sense 
both of the pains and pleasures of life, do not on that account 
shrink from danger.”' ‘Wc have compelUal every land and every 
sea to open a path for our valor, and have «‘verywhere planted 
eternal memorials of our friendship and of our enmity,’* ‘They 
resigned to hope their unknown chance of happiness, but in tin? 
face of death they resolved to roly upon themselvcfs alone. 

The emphasis here is upon the intelligent calculation that entered 
into Athenian warfare. The deity of these Greeks is Athena, the 
goddess of wisdom and skill, who teaches men to put their st rength 
and energy at the service of intelligence, to jtlau ami contrive, to 
measure dangers and resources, and to count the cost, mtt rushing 
into battle in blind fury or with the ilcsperatlon of those who feel 
themselves driven on by an utiswerving doom. To atiything like 
fatalism their spirit is diametrically oi)po8(‘d. Connoting untiring 
energy, hopeful courage, belief in one’s own powers, (sudidfutce in 
skill and foresight, it has nothing in common with a ladief that 
depresses effort and darkens th<‘ soul, giving oidy the couragf? of 
despair, or at best a stoical fortitude. 

7 Thucydides 2.40. Jowett^s translaticm. 

8J5i(2. 2.41. 

8 lUd. 2. 42. 
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Aci^ording to Sitnonides : ^ It was due to the valor of these men 
that smoke did not go up to heaven from the burning of spacious 
Tegea. Their choice was to leave their children a city flourishing 
in freedom, and to lay down their own lives in the front of the 
battle. That is the Greek note, the noble choice that sets life at 
naught against tlu^ priceless treasure of freedom. No fatalism is 
this, surely. 

Dtniiostheues in his matchless speech On the Crown, after accord- 
ing to the Athenians of other days the high praise that they were 
willing to give themselves to dangers for glory and honor, adds*. 
‘Choosing what was tioble and right, for all men^s lives have a fixed 
limit in death, evtm if they should shut themselves up in a chamber 
and guard ; hut good men o\ight to put their hand to all that 
is nohh» on every occasion, holding before themselves as a shield 
tlu^ hope of good, and to hear whatever the god gives, nobly. How 
does this tiifTer frotti what we should say?— l)o what is right, and 
leavt* the issvu* with God.’ Not once throughout the eloquent speech 
is tlu^re a word of a fate that held the Athenians in its firm grip, 
ami rekmtlessly doomed them to defeat and overthrow. Instead; 
* If Tht^ssaly had had only one man, and Arcadia one, who had 
adoptinl the same policy as 1, none of the Hellenes on the further 
or <m the hither sidt^ of Tlu^rmopyhu^ would have experienced the 
prt\Hent evils, hut all would have dwelt in their countries, free and 
autonomous, in perf<H‘t fearlessness, in safiity and happiness. Are 
these the words of a !uau who believes in the resistless oneotning of 
a dread doom I 

Again In* spcuiks evtm more plainly: ‘The man who feels he has 
been born only for his partmts awaits the death of fate and the nat- 
ural death, hut hf‘ who hsds he was horn for his country will die that 
lu^ limy not see her sufftm slavery, and will count the insults and 
Urns <ir lumor that lu* must h<»ar in an enslavcul state mor(‘ to he 
ff^artnl than death. In other words, the patriot is ready to sacri- 
flee his life on the altar of his country’s need, while the stay-at- 
home will not risk his personal safety on any battlefields, but waits 
ingloriously for (haiih, which cmm»B to all, to come even to him. 
In tm way are we made to feel that the Atlumians wt^re foredoomcal 
to defeat, being hut puppets in the iron clutch of fate. Instead, 
Dimiosthenes portrays in vivid sptaadi the conditions that favored 

HimtaudcH, fr. 102 (Uergk). 

On the Ormvn IH, 97, 

e^ihitL IH.MH. 

M ihuL IH. 205. 
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Philip in his aggressions, and in his analysis of the causes that 
contributed to the final triumph of Macedonia shows liiiuself a 
statesman of the keenest insight. 

Of Thucydides Croiset says: ‘First of all, he is a philosopher, a 
man who believes . . . that the events of nature are brouglit to 
pass in accordance with regular laws . . , If he spc^aks of fortune 
(tvxv), nowhere has he made it a divinity. It sigtiitles for him only 
the unforeseen and unknowable. In polities, as in nat ure, ht* helievt>s 
in intelligible causes, purely human, which need to he distHwered/^^ 

Even in the Odyssey, what do wq find! In the First Book, 
beginning with line 32: ‘Lo, now, how falsely mt>rtiUs hliuiie the 
gods; for they say evils come from us, whereas tliey, even of Ihein- 
selves, have woes beyond fate [‘contrary to fate/ hrkp 
through their own follies.’ Then Zeus tells liow he had sent lff»rini*H 
to warn Aegisthus not to slay Agamemnon or to wetl ( Uyttmineslra, 
lest punishment come to him from Orestes later on, iind says that 
it was because Aegisthus paid no htH*d, though tlie warning was 
given by Hermes himself, that Ih‘ had to sufTt^r tin* eonsequmu*t»s.*® 

In the Oedipus at Colonus of Sophocles, a tlindhil tlireat is pro« 
nounced by Oedipus upon Poiyriict*s if he should make fin* infmuted 
attack upon Thebes, and Antigone adds her |dea: 

Turn back thy host to Argos with all sfietnl, 

And ruin not thyself and Thebes as well. 

Polyniees replies to his sister: 

That cannot he. How could I lead again 

An army that has seen their leadt»r quail f 

Seeing that she pleads in vain, Antigone then asks : 

Wilt thou then bring to piias his prophi»ei«*s. 

Who threatens mutual slaughter to you iHithP^ 

That is, Polyniees, having the power of choke, wilted to go, arnl 
so sealed his own doom. It is true that In? makes tin* r barge : 

Of this I hold thy Erinys to he the cause. 

H Croiset, An Almdgcd Hutorif af Greek LitertUure (Ir, flelTelhtiwerl, |»|», 
296, 297. 

w Odyssey 1, 32-43. 

Sophocles, Oedipm at Colonm 1416*1425. Storr's 
1299. 
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But it is wortliy of note that these are the words of a man who of 
his own volition has eoTue witli foreign aid against his native city ; 
and Oedipus on his part heaps the bitterest reproaches upon him for 
his cruel lack of filial feeling: ^ ’Tis thou that hast brought my days 
to tiiis anguish, ^tis thou tliat hast thrust me out; to thee I owe it 
that I wandiU', begging my daily bread from strangers. And, had 
tliese daugliters not l)een horn to be my cotnfort, vtmily I had been 
diiad, for aught of help from thee.’^*^ With this compare his earlier 
referimce to the two brothers: ‘But now, moved by some god, and 
by a sinful mind, an evil rivalry hath seized them.’^^ 

Of tlie futility of warning, and even of sure prophecy, Hawthorne 
lias given a good illustration in The Pmphetir Pieture$. An artist 
of !na,rv(dou8 insight paints tlie portraits of two young people who 
have just been wedded, and, diseerning a taint of madness in the 
young man, givt‘s it subtle (»xpr(‘Ssion in the portrait. The l)ride 
(Itdeets it, and is filled with horror. Ycmrs pass, and the artist eomes 
back after a long abstuiee, and goes to this house to see his jnetures. 
Just as r(*aeheH tlu^ room, a tragedy is impemling. Tin* curtain 
ov<*r the portraits has lieen drawn aside, and before them stand 
thc^ haf)h*ss pair, the man in his frenzy grasping his victinUs hair 
with one luind, wldle in the other he hohls an uplifted knife to slay 
tier. The artist interposc‘s, and saves her life; then with a stern 
look he cries: ‘Wretched lady! Did 1 not warn you?’ ‘You did,’ 
answors Elinor ealmly. ‘But~I loved himr ‘Is there not a deep 
moral in the tab*? ’ continues Hawthorue. ‘Could the result of one, 
or all our decals, b(» shadow(*d forth and H(»t ludon^ us— some would 
call it Eat(^ and hurry onward— 'Others be swept along by their pas- 
sional^ <h‘sir(‘H~and nom* be, tuni(»d aside by the Projihetic Pic- 
tures.’ The portcmtous knowledges of tin* oracles doe‘S not save the 
man; ns with Oenlipus, the impulsive^ nature flashing out in wrath 
brings upon him tlm vety doom h(‘ sought to escape. Does not the 
Gre(*k drama, in its treatme'nt of oraeles, express something similar 
to the profound truth he‘re uttennl by the Anuudean novelist ? 

Tak{‘ the Antiffone of Sophoch»s. Tiresias earnestly aiid solemnly 
warns Cr<‘on, but to no purpose*. Stubbornly entrenehcal in his 
purpose, the king will not IuhhI, but insults the proph<‘t with base 
suspicion, and brings down upon himself the* full w<‘ight of woe. 
Too late he sees himse^lf in the true light™his own Ht*lLwill, and not 
Heaven, the agemt of his doom— and over his dead son he cries 
out from a broken heuirt: 

HaplHH’lcH, (JetlipuH at PahmuH 1302 11. Jchb’s traiiHlntitai. 

IP ibid, 371. 
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‘Woe for the sins of a darkened soul, stubborn sins, fraught 
with death! Ah, ye behold us, the sire who hath slain, the son 
who hath perished! Woe is me, for the wretehed blindness of 
my counsels! Alas, my son, thou hast died in thy youtli, l)y a 
timeless doom, woe is me ! — thy spirit hath fled— not by thy folly, 
but by mine own ! 

And the commonly neutral chorus, which had found its %a)iee to 
condemn Creon with the words, 

‘Lo, yonder the King himself draws near, bearing that whieli 
tells too clear a tale — the work of no stranger's tnadiiean, if we nmy 
say it, — but of his own misdeeds,’-^ 

now rejoins : 

‘Ah me, how all too late thou seemest to see tin* right 

Finally, at the woeful news of his ([UtHUi's dtmth, with lieart- 
rending cry the hapless king exclaims : 

‘Ah me, this guilt can never ht* fixed on any other of mortal 
kind, for my acquittal! I, even I, was thy Hlnyc*r, wretehetl that 
I am — I own the truth. Lead me away, 0 my servants, leini tm 
hence with all speed, whose life is but as d(‘atli 

But what of the great ethical teaching of the Creek drama? Is 
not sucdi a function ineonecivahle if a Creek play is mt»rely thr* 
speetacde of men and women moving like automata to a deHtimnl 
end? In the PoeiicH, Aristotle says: ‘The right thing, howt*ver, is, 
in the characters, just as in the incidents of the play, to eudt^avor 
always after the necessary or tlu^ pro!)ahle; so that whenever mtvh 
and such a personage says or <lom such and such a thing, it shall 
be the probable or necessary outcome of his characder; and %vhen' 
ever this incident follows on that, it shall he either the tummnry 
or the probable consequence of (kmversely, what a pemonagi! 

says or does, reveals a certain moral purpose. Thus, it is hecmust^ of 
the nobility of her nature that Antigone cannot leave her dearly 

Sophocles, Antigone 1261-1260. Jehh'i translation. 

niUd. 1257-1260, 

1270, 

IMd. 1317-1325. 

^^PoetioH 1454 a 33-36, By water edit ion, p. 43. 
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loved brother to be a wretelied outeast in the world below; unhesi- 
tatingly she gives hini burial, well knowing though she does that 
the priee of her act will l)e her own young life. There is no fatalism 
in her unwavering ehoiee ; she feels in her heart tVie binding eon- 
straint of those unwritten laws ‘that are not of to-day or yesterday, 
but live on for ever^“^ and so she will obey the deeree of no maxi, 
even an all-powerful king, if it conflicts with them, choosing instead 
to fulfil the sacred obligations px*eserihed l)y her own loving heart. 
Character interprtded by action and in action— this is the Greek 
dratxiii; and out of the far-reachixxg cousexiuences of acts that are 
the logical outcome of cdiaraxder, its structure is formed. Ho in a 
single house we see crixxu* followed by crime and punishxxient by 
punishment, as in that of the ill-fated Atridne, until at last comes 
one |mre and undefded to do the god^s behest and so stay the curse; 
but always the beginning of i\w. evil is in the sixi of one mim. 
Laius sins through his passion for Chrysippus, and receive's as his 
punishmexit the sentfmce of ehildlessless.^® Hut though warned of 
his doom if he beget a child, he forgets the oracle when inflamed by 
passion and flnshcsl with wine, lie then tries to prevent the ful- 
filment of prophecy by exposing the haplem^ Oedipus; but such 
an attempt is now folly, and Oedipus fulfils the oriicle by slaying 
his father wIuuh^ thi^ three roads xxieet, on the way to Delphi. This is 
not fatalisxxi, fiowever. Laius was forewarned, but disobeyed the 
warning. Is this not one of the great truths of life! Do we not 
know— know to a certainty— the outcome of such and such an act, 
and yet pcmfonxi that a(*t, hoping in some vague way to contrive an 
<‘scape from the conmsiuencesf And so, ‘the fate that overtakes 
tlie Ixero is no alien thing, but his own self recoiling upon him for 
good or evil.'^^ That ‘A maxi’s character is his destiny^ 
AvBpuirf fkufMiw) ^ m Ht‘raclitus says, is a principle clearly recognized 
ind(»ed l)y th(‘ Gre«‘k drama; but nowhere do we find this principle 
bcttim illustratxHl than in the English tragedy of King Lejar, who 
pays for his folly as inexorably as any charaeter in any Grex^k play. 

Axxiong thxxse who xnaintain that the Grca^k drama was a draxtia 
of d<*Htiny is I)<* Quinccy. ‘Maxi,’ he says, ‘no longer the represen- 
tativ(» of axi august will—inan, the passioxrpuppet of fate—xmuld 
not with any efTcnd clisplay what we call a eharacter. . . . The will 
is the ecntxail pivot of eharacter; and this was oblitcratcil, 
thwarted, caru^ded, by the <lark fatalism whieh brooded over the 

yfi 4 n tit f mu* 450-457. 

C4f. PhinmiMati HI' 25, 
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Grecian stage. . . . Powerful and elaborate character . . . would 
have interrupted the blind agencies of fate. 

Butcher replies: ‘It is strange that the Greeks of all people, and 
Aeschylus of all poets, should have been accused of depriving man 
of free agency and making him the victim of a bliiul fate. The 
central lesson of the Aeschylean drama is that nuui is the master 
of his own destiny: nowhere is his spiritual freedom more vigor- 
ously asserted. The retribution which overtakes him is not inflicted 
at the hands of cruel or jealous powers. It is the justice of the 
gods, who punish him for rebellion against their laws.’^* 

Pindar has the same moral code. Prosperity engenders pride, 
pride lifts up a num’s heart within him to commit sin, and sin 
brings punishment. The genealogy is tlXjSw, Kopo^, prcm- 

perity, satiety, insolence, vengeance. ‘The proa[»erity that protluces 
pride and fullness of bread culminates in overw«‘ening insolence aiul 
outrage, and brings on itself miscdiief sent from heaven,’ as Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve phrases it in his edition of Pimlar.'"’ ‘If ever 
the watchers of Olympus honored any man,’ says Pindar, ‘ that man 
was Tantalus. But the high honor of friendly intercourse with the 
gods proved too much for Tantalus. He graspe<l after mon> than 
mortal might, and so brought down upon himself unmensunal 
woe.’®^ In similar strain Baechylides denounces <*/!/»«; ‘Inso- 
lence . . . who swiftly gives a man his neighbor's wealth and 
power, but anon plunges him into a gtdf of ruin, - she it wn.s who 
destroyed the giants, overweening sons of earth. Kx<-eHs the 
Greeks condemned and deplored. Their cardinal virtue waa 
<T<o<l>po(rvyi] (‘measure,’ ‘moderation’), and they rang the changes on 
prjSiv ayav (‘nothing too much,’ ‘the golden mean’). Cotiseiously 
or unconsciously, they made thi.s the. canon of their art and litern- 
ture, and so they wrought the perfect work. In line with 
is the oft-repeated injunction to rem(*ml)er that we are mortals 
and cannot venture too far. ‘Seek not to become Jleus’; ‘nmrtul 
things befit mortals’; ‘the brazen heavens are not to Im‘ mounted.’®* 
True, Aristotle reaches a loftier note: ‘Let us not listen therefore to 

2«De Quince.y, Shakospearc. The Oollcctrd Work* of ThnmtM Dr Quinrrtt 
ea. Masson (1897), 4.74-7.'S. 

29 Butcher, ArUtotWs Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, pp. .15(5 a.I?. (!<imp#r« 

Aeschylus, Agamemnon 750-781. 

«0 Gildersleeve, Pindar: the Olympian and Pythian Oden. rntr<Hliirt..ry 
Essay, p. xxxi. 

ai Pindar, 0. 1. 54-57. 

S 2 Baechylides 14 [1.51. ff. .Tebh’s translation. 

3« Pindar, I. 5. 14; I. 5. 16; P. 10. 27. 
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those who tell iis that, as men imd mortals, we should mind only the | 

things o£ man and mortality; but, so far m we may, we should bear 

ourselves as itmiiortals, and do all that in us lies to live in accord ^ 

with that element within us, that sovereign priticiple of reason, ; 

which is our true st‘If, and whicdi in capacity ami dignity stands 

supreme/'^* Yet Aristotle defines virtue as the mean between the 

two t^xtremes of excess and deticieney, and condemns alike the too 

mu<‘h and the too little. Uourage is a virtue; it is the mean between 

tlu^ f^xtrtmies of rashness and eowardiee, which are both vices. ; 

fPride goeth Indore a fall/ is the teaching of Herodotus, MIe 

lielieves in the existene(» of a law governing events. , . . Every 

sin draws upon man a punishment, but, above all, pride, whiidi is 

the unpardonablt^ sin. iiie defeats of Xerxes have no oilier cause j 

Imt this/*^® Bury says that the Persian overt, hrovv according to j 

IlerodcduH is ‘a divine punishment of the insolence and rashncBS I 

that are often born of prosp«*rityP‘**^ The Greek dramatists, too, 

show presumptuous pride (Hiim) punished, ami lieiivily punished, j 

ly the gods. Ajiix, the liravi^st of the Greeks after A<dulh»s, over- j 

confident in his strength and bravery, ilares to set the gods at ; 

naught; ami this firemunption Hophoeles makes the central thought 

in his play of that nami*: 

* Y<»a, ’ ’ sai<l the st*er, ^ ‘ liv(‘s tliat havi» waxtsl too proud, and avail 

for gcHul no more, an* struck down by h(*avy misfortunes from the 
gods, ns often as om* born to man’s estate forgets it in thoughts too 
high for man. Hut Ajax, evtm at his first going forth from home, 
was fouml ftJoUsh, when his sire spake well. Mis father said unto 
liiin : \My son, seek victory in arnm, hut seek it ever with the ht*lp 
of lH*avenP Then haughtily and foolislily he answennl : ‘Father, 
with the help of gods e’en a man of naught miglit win tlie mastery; 
hut I, cv«*n without their aid, trust to bring that glory within my 
grasp.’ K<} firoud was his vaunt, Tht*n miei* again, in ansvvi^r to 
divim* Athena, -when sin* was urging him onwanl and bhhling 
him turn a tb*nd!y hand upon his foes —in tliat hour he uttc*rc*d a 
S|H*eeh too dread for mortal lips: ‘Que<m, Htand thou hesidi* the 
oilier (ln*i‘kH; where Ajax sinmls, battle will rawer lu’cnk our liiif*. ’ 

By such words it was that he lirought upon him the appalling 
angt*rof the godd«*ss, since his tlioughts were too grvut for man.” 

Arisfcetlii, Nmrmm^hmn 'iU'hicM 10.7. 

Mnnucl (i*f(iHt4dre tit* la fAttfratura (*rvc(iut\ |i. SOa (rf. the untne : 

fyithern^ Abrultffd Ifuinry af (Iraek LUtfaturi\ tr, lleffellmwi'r, p. 270), 

llurj, The Anrirnt (tTfrk ltmtoritin», p. OH. 
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And to Odysseus Athena speaks the clearest words ot warning lie- 
canse of the wretchedness and disgrace Ajax has hrouglit u|Hni 
himself : 

'Therefore, beholding such things, look that thine own lips 
never speak a haughty word against the gcuis, and assunn* no 
swelling port, if thou prevailest above another in prowt^ss or hy 
store of ample wealth; for a day can humble all human things, and 
a day can lift them up ; but the wise of heart are IovihI of ilw gotls, 
and the evil are abhorred. 

But though Ajax deserves his fate at the hands of Atluma, yet 
the poet, in meting out to him the doom his haughty pride has 
brought upon him, has not failed to set forth niost beautifully the 
other side of his nature; so that, with mingled enudions of pity, 
admiration, and blame, w'e mourn the sad end of ont» who, with all 
his faults, still was a man cavst in heroic mouhl. Bui this mily 
illustrates what Aristotle meant by putting the tontdit^ns of pity a!ul 
fear in the forefront of tragi^Iy, and maintaining that by the intt^r- 
play of these the most tragic effects are pnuhieed. The liHUghty 
pride and fierce restmtmeiit of the hero, his murdt^nnis onslaught 
foiled by Athena, his ungovernable nntun* that <*anm>t l»rook with 
patience a wrong, his terrihh^ humiliation, all fill ns with awe and 
fear. In him we see portrayed human nature in its pritle anti 
arrogance calling down upon itself, in its own act, utter ruin. 
the other hand, our hearts arc filled with pity at the injusiits* tlonlt 
out to him which has emhittt‘red his soul, at the mciviug spetdiiele 
of this mighty man of valor brotight tlius low, at his tieep senst* 
of shame and his pathetic resolve not to survive his disgraei*. And 
there are other figures on the canvas: the narrow onindetl Menelaus, 
with his angry resentment and hatred; the loving 1'eemessn, with 
her tender and utiselfish devotion; tlu^ magnanimous Cdysseus, who 
sees beyond the limits of his own feelings into the great truths of 
human experience; and the blunt, loyal Teueer, who makes his 
brother's caxise his own. 

It is strange that any one should have made the word b-lassic’ 
synonymoiis with something cold and formal. (Irts^k drama is all 
aglow with life and feeding; the men and womtui have like paHsifUis 
with ourselves; the red blood courses through their arteries; their 
pulses are set throbbing with the emotions that swe«»|> ovr*r tlndr 
souls; and because they make real to m the passion of grief and the 

Sophocles, Ajax 127433. 
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agony of (li.stnvHS iiiul sorrow, our own hoarta vibrato in syinpatbetic 

aeeord with thoir ovory mood. In tlu‘Bo wonderful ereations of the 

I>ooUh fancy, wo hoc before uh real people, baftled or triumphant, 

suffering or rejoicing, rtH*eivittg the just reconipenHO of their acts, 

with righteouanoBH vindieatt'd and wrong punish(‘d. The Greek 

drama maken a profoinid appeal to human feelinga; and ao it is 

agelcBs for i*ver; for, tliotigh tlu' HtaiHona wax and wane, and the 

revolving years swiftly ladl on in their course, y(*ar giving place to 

year, yet human natures tioes not changes and always the poet who 

krunvK how to reaeh its ileep springs has lasting powtw to charm and 

delight. The (lrec‘k imagination was greatly stirred hy the sight 

of greatness brought low, of a king in the moment of his triumph 

struck down, o( great |)rosperity changed in the twinkling of an 

eye to exlremt^ ad^'crsity. The vicissitudes of fortune, the !>revity ; 

of lift*, tin* insecurity of high plact* and station— thi*st» arc their ; 

constant themt*. Not man doomed, hut ttmn vital, acting with pas- | 

siou and vigor, Itiving lift* anti exulting in his powei*s and strength, j 

in his vt*ry t*xuherancc of lift* luul Joy provoking fortune to his ^ 

undoing this is what tim Grt*cks give us again and again. Take j 

Ilipptdytus, wlmm Ettrijndes fuis portrayed with t*xc|uisite charm. | 

All tht‘ fr<*sfmess amt fmoyancy atid loveliness of youth are Iris 

whilt* his ptiri* stml, abhorring all that is evil, worships only at the 

shrim* td‘ tin* virgin gtHi<it*ss. But though he honors with every 

honor his bt*lovt‘cl Artemis, from Aphrodite he turns away in scorn 

and huithing, and is punishtal hy the god<h*sH for his contemptuous 

nf‘glect. Bis faitliful retainer, wist* with the experience of years, 

utters a warning wotal, tnit the youth is too contldemt in himself to 

pay any heed. !t is an altogt*tht*r human document, this drama, 

though gods int4»rvene and play their part with the rest. 

Here, again, is a fertile field for misconeeption. It must he 
remetn!iert*tl tliat tin* Gri*eks lived on tenris of familiar intenamrse 
with their gods and gothlesses, ami conceived of them as l)eings like 
themsclvt*M, only moving on a higher plane, and greater and grander 
than moriiilH of daily life. Then, too, the Gr<*ebj with their vivid | 

personifying imwer create a divinity of major or minor irtipor 
tance for all that wi* see or feel. Ho with them l^haedra is tlie vi<*tim 
of Aphrtalifi*, where we should say tliiit she was umler tlie spell of 
a matl passion for Hippolytus, or was infatuated with the beautiful 
yotilh, was a lovesick (pieen, or was driven to clistraction hy tie* ! 

conflictmig emotions in her s<ml. Moreover, tin* Grei*k divinities | 

never hold themselves far aloof from mortals; thf*y sometimes even f 

fight with tlietn on tlie Imttlefielil, and appear to ilnun in visible 
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presence to advise and direct. That is why the deiis ex machina 
a Creek play is sometimes so far from what it is represented to 1 
the poet’s device in a situation that has become too complex to 
solved otherwise. The appearance of the god or goddess is n 
alien to actual experience — as in the story Herodotus tells of Pj 
before the battle of Marathon; and the final word spoken by 
divinity is by no means the last resort of a poet tangled up in 
plot too intricate to be unraveled; rather it gives the seal ai 
impress of divine sanction for the issue desired, and the word • 
prophecy for the happy outcome in the future. Calm after stori 
subsidence of emotion into a sense of peace and harmony, stri; 
and turmoil followed by quiet acquiescence in the universal law- 
this is the rule of tragedy, and for this the god or goddess com* 
with authority that caimot be gainsaid. 

Yet the Greeks are perfectly consistent no more than we, and tl 
Hippolytus will illustrate their somewhat contradictory views as 1 
free will and divine agencies. Phaedra has brooded over the cans 
of the misery in the lives of mortals, and her conclusion is th^ 
‘We know and understand the good, but do not carry it out i 
action, some from sloth, and some because they set some pleasui 
before the good, ’ etc.^^ She is admirably portrayed. Kight-mindec 
holding up to herself right standards, but weak and vacillating 
she is ready to succumb to her passion. It is noteworthy that th 
god or goddess who influences any particular character, and hold 
sway over him, is the one that is in accord with his own nature 
Phaedra is peculiarly fitted to be the victim of Aphrodite, ani 
Hippolytus has the chaste Artemis for his companion and the objec 
of his worship. In the prologue, Aphrodite tells how she wil 
punish the chaste but haughty Hippolytus through Phaedra; ye 
throughout the play we forget all about the goddess, so vividly d' 
we see Phaedra yielding and resisting, ashamed and yet secreth 
consenting to the base plan of her loyal nurse, whom she cover 
with reproaches only when the withering scorn of Hippolytus ha 
burnt into her soul. Then the nurse shrewdly, and a little bitterly 
knowing her mistress all too well, replies : ‘If I had succeeded, thei 
I should be reckoned with the wise, for our wisdom is measured b^ 
our success. And in the end, when Phaedra, 

ere she perished, blasted in a scroll 
The fame of him her swerving made not swerve,^^ 

39 Euripides, Eippolytus 380 ff. 

40 Ihid. 700-701. 

41 Browning, Artemis Frologises 29-30. 
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thert' in no intuition of any goti or goddtm .Phaedra lu^rsc^lf, and 
by ht‘rHelf, iniule the plan and ivxeeuteil it. Again, wlieii Hippoly- 
tim in dying* ArieiiuH tltH'H .say that the (.•ypriun willed for this to 
happen, in ortler to till up tht^ nunusure of her wrath for his haughty 
iu*gl<H*t of lu‘r worship; hut she eondeuins Theseus because he 
destroyed his son without first weighing evideuee, or eonsulting 
seers, or waiting fiu* tiuu* to proven or disprove the baleful charge. 

No one ean reail the (Jrt‘ek dramas in tludr entirety without feel- 
ing that, whatever outside fore.es art^ at work, whatever the inherit- 
ance may be, after ail, ituiii is a fre,e agent, who makt^s his ehoice 
for wt*al or woe -and this moral ri‘sponsihility is the opposite of 
fiiialistn. .Man has his elianee, hut so tluU is he, or so perverse, 
that rartiy dom ho seize the golden opportunity; and hence the 
maxims, yp^fk ir4.mmn\ ypmik mupm\ wvro put forth by the Wise Men 
of (Ireeee as the primal iushI for true living; ‘For a brief span 
hath op|Hirtunity [ | for man, hut of him it is known surely 

when it etnnellu and In* waiteth thereon, a servant hut no slave.^'^® 
''rtiis worth mip^k, Huttdii‘r thus tleflnes: ‘Time charged with oppor- 
tunity; iuir own ptmsession* iti he seized and vitaliy.ed by human 
energy; mtunentous. t^tTeetual, tleeisivt^; Idme the im»rt transformed 
into pur|HiHcfu! ludivity/**^ With this didlnitiou compare Bopho» 
cl<*s : 

For oppiirtunity is the l»est captain of all enterprise.**^ 

Idatt», in his tab* f»r Hr* in wldelt he represtmts tlie souls chocm- 
ing i*neh a life for himst^lf, says ernphatieaUy : ‘The responsi!)ility 
is with the <dumj4er Uotl is hlamidess* hut onee the choice is 
made* they must ahidt» by it. Plato stntnds his note of waiming: the 
most earnest study and thought must he given in order that the 
clioiee may ht^ wise* since everytfiing is involved in it. Is this 
fatalism! IitK.jkiiig at life as we m*o it, do we not say virtually the 
satne thing t ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.' 
‘They have sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirl wiruL’ Is 
it not the taw of life that to m has hetm entrusted the ehoice in 
grt‘at mi^asure of wdiat our lives shall he, arul do we not pay the 
piuialty or reap the rtwviird acconlingly f Perhaps tht^ Oreeks |>ress 
hoim* the trtdh morf^ strongly than we, because (Jhristian teaching 
emphasixes tlif^ possthility of reform evem for one de<*ply dyed in 

■*9 Piiitliir, P. 4, 1!S<M*SS. Myem^ tnuwlittiea. 

H. If, Httrvtird i^tpturrn tm (hrok SubjpvtHt p. 119. 

Mii|tltcwie«, yif'flm Tf* 7tl. tmimlatien. 

« Pliitii, MrimMw til (61714). 
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sin; yet we know that the consequences of wrongdoing are inevit- 
able, and that no repentance or change of eondu<*t will nuike the 
character and life what it would have become through the choice 
of the beautiful and good. But though the Creeks emphaHi^.e the 
punishment that waits upon sin and folly, yet, if the offense is not 
too great, there comes relief from the piuiishmetit, and ii new 
chance. In the seventh Olympian ode of Pindar one fiiuls the Creek 
conception of life clearly expressed; Nemesis is the thing dwelt 
upon, not fate. Those who have sinned, who have forgotten, wlio 
were absent, paid the penalty; but, even so, came ‘‘sweet 

recompense for grievous disaster,’ ‘Yet the Titans were set tree 
by immortal Zeus.’ ‘The heavy stone that from the harnl is 
hurled we cannot check, nor word that leaves the to!igut*. 

1 do not for a moment deny that fate and fortune play a part in 
Greek literature and life; but that is quite different from saying 
that the Greeks were fatalists. Even where some god or godthm 
lays a heavy hand upon a hero, as upon Heracles in the Tnwhimtm 
of Sophocles — Heracles, the type of the man of toils and hurdtum — 
yet after all, it is his own folly that destroys him; for with time, 
according to the play, he W'ould have had release from his relent’ 
less taskmaster, had not his passion for lole worke<l his undoing. 
And moreover, his patient endurance and hHr<l"Vv<m eompiests art* 
shown in the Philoctetes to have received rich rt*wnrd in tht* a|Hith«so 
sis of the hero. 

There is a passage in the Pro7netheus of Aegtdiylus often hrtuight 
forward to prove that the Greeks held fate to he suprt*me over the 
gods — even Zeus himself, — and cited as eotielusivt* t*vidt*nee of their 
fatalism. In this play Prometheus says: ‘Fate, tht* all fultiller, has 
otherwise decreed the end of these things.’ The Ghorus asks: ‘ Who 
then holds the helm of necessity!’ Prometheus r<*plies; *Tht* triple 
Fates and the mindful Erinyes.’ ‘And is Zeus weaker than these!’ 
they ask. ‘Yes,’ Prometheus answers, ‘and therefore he eiiiim>t 
escape what is fated, This positive statement of the suprt^miiey 
of the fates is the more reraarkal)le, because elsewhere Aesrliylus 
exalts the power of Zeus in no xineertain terms as supreme. To eitt* 
a few passages out of many, in the Suppliants wi* have; ‘There is 
no o’erstepping the mighty impassable will of Zeus. Again ; ‘ And 
regard thy suppliants, 0 almighty Zeus that sway<»st the mirth!’ 

4'6 (1) Pindar, 0 . 7.77; (2) Pindar, P. 4.291; (3) Menander, /ner^rl. 
fr. 1092 (Kock). 

Aeschylus, Promefheus Bound 511-518. 

<8 Aeschylus, Suppliants 1016. Tucker’s tmnslution. 
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‘Yet; tliiiie wlielly in tlie !>ea!ii of the halauee, and without thee what 
eonietli to pana for uiortalsf ‘King of Kinga, inoat hlenaed of the 
bleHt, aiul !iioHl nlmolute of iilmdute powera, all-happy Zeunl'^^ 
(dearly in theae I'laHmigt^H tlnu'e in no Huhordination of Zeua to fate; 
on the etiutrary, he in repn»aenttHl aa wieUlin^ all power, the aupretne 
ruler cd' the uni%a*rHe. (dm wt^ reeoneile the paHaa^e in the Pro- 
meihrus %vit!i thiaf In the firat pla,et\ we muat reineinher that 
rroiiitdheiLS, who Hava worda, in the hitt<‘r oppomuit of Zeus, 

atuhlairn in hia reawtanee, iuiplaeahle in hm resenttnent, with un- 
heiuiing will eiuluring nuire tluin mortal agony rather than yield 
to the godN authority. tlL haughty dcdlunee kindles our admira- 
tion, even though the poet through the Fhorus show^s us that he has 
iifiiied, and is sntTering justly for his dt^tnl, howawer protidly he may 
refuse to reecigttiy.e tht» faet. We. must rtutuunher, too, that this is 
hut one play of the trilogy. There was also a I^romrihrus Pnboundf 
of whieh only a finv fragitnuds have eome down to us, Imt from 
these we ftml that in th«' eml Ztnw triumphs, and l^ronietheus eon- 
fesses his sin. Thereafter he takes his plaee among the gods of 
Olympus, hut hemsTorth he wears upon his hrow's a willow wreath, 
the token of rei'ientanei*/^ 

IItiw«w'i‘r, I am far from saying tluit the (Jreeks were eonsistent 
in their utteriniet*s or beliefs. While in general Zens is exalted to 
tlii^ suprtane ptaee, Si>nietimeK we find passages that mnnu to give 
priHlominanee to fate; atul while in general man is free to work otit 
his own d«\stiny, somtdimes there is a doom upon him whieh he 
eannoi esenjie.*^ Hut do w^e not see preeisely this in life! Hcnvever 
we may explain it, do wr not sometimes feel the futility of human 
endeiivcu‘f Have we not Hu* proverb: ‘Man proposers, htit Ood dis- 
poses'! And Shakespeare says: 

ThtTf* s II divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew thian how m* will.*^^ 

€i Ae*4rh)‘hsM, SunplmniM MU! ft, (157) uses the siune figur*': 

iitrlines tuiliitire tiew «uii! wfty, aad new loiother. ’ 

ibid, fieri IT. 

81 Atherweiw 15. imiK 

t‘tun|tfi.re Hiu’^tijUdes PI OVimtever the resistless <'leran given hy the 

gcHls him Uerreeit ftir iw, h«i 4 the seiile i*f Justiee iiu’lineH tti enhiin, that 
ti|i|iniiite*i fiUe ue will fulfil when it eemesd (JelOUs trnnslatien.) tin the ether 
h»n4. see tlneehylNles 14,51 fill: * 5^ens, who rules on high loui heholds nil 
things, IS iit»f the author of grievous wot^ for nuirtiUs. No, <a»en hefore nil 
men in the piith thiit lends to unswerving Justii'e, nttemliint tif holy Kunomta 
lifui |irwdent Idiemisy (JehtPs tnirmlntnm.) 

M Hltiikei|ieiirii, .Ifamlel 5,2, tl. 
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And again : 

What fates impose, that men must needs abide.®^ 


And: 

But 0 vain boast, who can control his fate^®® 

Or compare Cowper : 

Fate steals along with silent tread, 

Found oft 'nest in what least we dread.'^® 

Have we not wrestled with the problem of almighty power and 
predestination, God's foreknowledge and man's free will? But we 
are not fatalists, and no more were the Greeks. Take the story of 
Pelops as Pindar tells it in the first Olympian ode. Enamored of 
the lovely Hippodamia, he resolves to enter the lists to win her, 
though failure will be certain death. Alone in the darkness he 
stands upon the seashore, and invokes the aid of Posidon, with 
whom in the past he has found favor. Knowing full well the peril — 
for thirteen suitors already have been slain — ^nevertheless, with 
undaunted courage he says: ‘Forasmuch as men must die, where- 
fore should one sit vainly in the dark through a dull and nameless 
age, without lot in noble deeds ? Not so, but I will dare this strife. 
Do thou give the issue I desire.'®"^ The gods help those who help 
themselves: Posidon grants his aid, and Hippodamia is won. 
Where is the fatalism in this story? Pelops has determined to 
hazard his life for the prize he longs for, and only when thus 
resolved does he invoke the aid of the god. This is the true Greek 
spirit — daring in the face of peril, confidence in the ability to 
achieve success, and love of glory and honor and deeds that bring 
fame — and this the theme of poet and orator as well. 

‘But what of Oedipus?' a believer in the fatalism of the Greeks 
will ask. His destiny does seem to have been marked out for him, 
I grant; and yet Sophocles plainly shows even in his case that his 
own traits of character brought on and augmented the catastrophe. 
Further, this play is but one, and might be taken to illustrate the 
emphasis occasionally put upon that something which seems to defy 
forethought and calculation, in some lives bringing disaster upon 
disaster, which culminate in utter ruin in spite of every well-meant 

54 3 Henry VI 4. 3. 57. 

55 Othello 5. 2. 264. 

58 Cowper, A Fable 36-37. 

57 Pindar, 0. 1. 82-85. 
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effort to avert the itu|>i»nding woe. But to the Atheuiau audience 
tIuH |)Iay hiul aonitdiiing to teiudi <iuite apart from the truth of 
prophecy and oraeular iIeertH..\ They aaw in it the leBson that was 
Ijrought honie to them again and again, how man cannot tread his 
path with sure self -confidence, how it may happen that in his very 
effort to save himself from pi*riU he will Im rushing straiglit on to 
the dreatled t»vil. The |day is a woiulerful exponent of the irony 
of iiestiiiy, and idmunds in <lramatie satire. In his loyal devotion 
to thi‘ Htiite, (hHlipiis pronounees an awful eurse upon the man who 
has murdered Laius luul now pollutes the city by his presene^e; little 
dreaming that he is the guilty man himself, and that it is upon his 
own head that he is <»alting down the fearful imprecation. This is 
what wrought upon the souls of the Athenian audience, and thrilled 
them %vitli pity amt fear— llie eonseiousness of man s blindness and 
ignornnee, the possihility tliat the seeming good may he evil; for 
it wms preeimdy whtm Chalipus siootl forth great and wise before 
all men. on the very pinuaele tif power and honor, that the erushiug 
blow eame, to hurl him to the lowtmt depths of misery. But though 
the play is most dramiitie in cmneeption, and most dramatically 
worked out from point to point, it m often inismulersttKKL Many 
ptHipIe see in it merely the fulfilment of the oracle, a man in the toils 
of fate; ami that, I repeat, is not what cjuickened the imagination 
of tin* CIreeks. The play wrought upon their thought and feeling 
because it so foreitdy illustrated the painful truth that gnmt powder, 
high stntitm. ricdies, honor, rest on no secure basis, and the greater 
the height attained, thi*^ greater may he the fall. As Sophoch^s 
expresses it in *I)o tliou save me, do thou show mo 

mtwcy seeing how all human destiny is full of the fear ami the 
peril that good fortune may he followed by evil. He who stands 
clear of trouble should Is* ware of dangera; and when a man lives 
at ease, thtm it is that he shoubl l<M>k most ctloscly to his life, lest 
ruin eome on it by steidtlie^^ Or m Bhakespeare puts it: 

Tliis is the state of man: heday he puts forth 
The iimdi^r leaves of hopes; toonorrow hlossoms, 

And hrmrs his blushing honors thick upon him; 

The third clay comes a frost, a killing frost; 

And, when he thinks, good easy man, full sundy 
Mis greatness, is it-ripening, nips his root, 

And then ht» falls, as 1 do.*^® 


.fcblPs tritsiilfiticm, 

Hliiikespcfire, H^nrti VI ii S. 2. 
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ill llii^ tWili|Mw, w«^ iiui«|. not fnrg»*l lliiit wr 

14 of tin' kiinl tii ttii' jtliiy of iil 

Tlii*ro tloi.ii|niM m iin iiiul wmvilorrr, nltl iiiul liiirnt 

til nil iiiiii iiitiiil }nltii.l4o; Init it m t!i*ni» \%lm% ln’ !uim tnHHiiiif* 
rtifijili'^iitni unit lii.iiii!4*’il, lluit llio lift liiiii tip, iiittl In liiiii 
lit! tMiiJiiig tif lifn gliiriiniH iiltiimi li^nnniit |i<4inf, 

A l'**w iigti ilio wnm rmm npmi lii*r**4iiy mnl 

rii%-ir«liiiit»lit Wliiit wn fwr ivofi! nr wm*, fnr gmul nr rvil, 

%%'im lill iiiiirkt^l tint fur m frmn tlm nrmlln in ijir iriivn, iiini 

iiiilniiiiilii, wtlli tm m*m^ %*^niilinii limn titiirinimlirg. 
iliil ill i4jiiln nf nil ilini wim nmUl, mnl !riirii»Hlly llm mtWr 

lif iimjiln rtiitn in rt^vnlt ; for wo kimw itiiil %vo omi rtiniifn tntr 
iiiliofitiiiiw. Itiiit %%%}■ rittt rmo iitijiorinr to tliitl Itirro 

iiro fiii4 %*ufrrntn in Iifo, mnl ttn-it in n wrotohoil 

r.|i%'-iroiiiiiriil titrrn iiuiy ii 4»^*r of tipportiiiiily iiint mihviw. 

Xr'Vrrf horotlily iiiul vmmmttwnt nr*^ tliiiiif^ to iwktin wil.lt, 

nil iiiiiity Itioy I In liiy ii jit-iivy }imt4 Tito fiiiiiity hy li 

1 ,’rptio, thn iminly wtlli ovil n|H»n ovil o|iiirito4 in %\m noouiiiil, 
tiiP\H lYwirii II Imiii upon tln^ niT.^|-»rinii. i'iit4 %-m\rm lio Im nf hrmto 

11^.0414 i||i4 |nirj.*o*Hf% lit* I»M.I will fnllnw r*il III lllo m%nw %%i\% , illid ||44 
1.41 fitr Onlllit ni orillin ||li4 I.^ Iinl ilio !|fn of t|in ||i4it'l4fnil 

tin* % I r V kmiini up Willi tlio liln *if i|i« fiinuly 1 iml tin* ■ 

rhi44 oMiiio iiiti:i tho w-i»rl4 willi llio inli»'*rilr4 of flir 

|p*H.*io krriilit upon lutn, **r witli llio oimlinii' im 4iifk 

hiuil Thn4 i.»4 llio trnlli wlin’ti |j|#<! Ilrt-rk.# liii%o o!r4)o4io4 in 
wi»n44**rfii! *»f Init n'uilty Iwil .4i.i 

l.^fiiplu*’’ fitly tnii'o l|i«*y lli«^ iiiliortlotl mi4 

llisit If Ii4i.4 iiiipr«’.fM4»n| ttm-M upon iin-is'ii iiiiii4-h to ttio 
tlio rr-fff of llirir ioiirliiis^ An4 In llirllt ilio H i|ol 

rirr,4tr« n%Hy% tlto fmm tlio A!ri4m\ ?ifi4 llto 

lipriiiliit Tii*'r^iiii4or tn prn^if llio r^iil *«f t.lio It:fils«.l4ioi4ito 

f'liil llio iii''rrk:*4 .>i.i4w nf.ht*r improi^ of Uf*^, tiii4 horo4it>4 far 
frnitl llso pi%'»>?.*il t}n4iio, nis:i4o. t»tily $fi 

tfp'-sr fMirtry. Iliioli ninro 4*» lli«^y »twi4l ti|nni tlim, tlmt imati m froo; 
toil winlo lir rmin**^ w 44«^ in fiintiiflii miT fmioy, ottiltnig' in lim 

f rr<*'4<^iti, XoiK iiti4- lio liol4 ill rov'rrotio0, ‘ 

m ill** %'ory *%4iiltr' of iitipioly , l*ni tmm liriiltlifiiltto^ of g*jnl 
r«ifsi*'lii wluil all 4o»irr fiii4 pray for lnip|.*iiir:^ 

III slriiitiiK %%4ll* llio lirrrii,#, Wo ttiiHl timl wo liato In 

ii«i Willi II |^r#l|4o *#f %4%'t4 inn'inttiafnns, to wintm llir: o|Vii!r4 w?<-trM 

f»itiy %ii« simtiiiol witli lilT iiti4 oii^rify, tnit fia.l m il 
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divine m well. And so tlie rippling, laughing streams had their 
naiads, and the forest glades and mountain hollows their nymphs, 
while dryads dwelt in the murmuring, swaying trees, and the fifty 
Nereids in radiant beauty danced amid ocean's dancing waves. 
So did tliought and fancy play over all nature, weaving and inter- 
weaving those many-stranded myths of perennial frc^shness and 
charm. And not simply the world of sensible realities, but abstract 
(|ualitieH as well, were cpiickened by their inuigination; no longer 
cold abstractions, they were conceived of m having the imprint of 
the divine luul the warmtli and glow of life; m, for example, 
Reverenc(^ and Compassion (AlSok), and Justice enthroned 

with Zeus, and Oath fOpKa«), the servant of Zeus who witnesseth 
all things. 

Ho perhaps Moipa, the allotment of Zeus to mortals, becomes a 
deity ; though only three iimim even in Homer do we find the Motpat 
regarded as persons who at the birth of each man weave for him the 
lot of life and death. What is the meaning of this word It 

comi*s from /u.€ip€tr&u, to divide^ and m€*ans part or ailotted portion. 
Thus each goil has his allotted portion or province— a certain de- 
part immt of natun* or fit‘ld of activity. In the IHad^ Posidon, 
referring to Zeus, (leclares: ^ We are three brothers . . . and in 
thret* lots are all things <livided, and each took his appointed domain 
[or ‘privilege/ ‘status']; . . . nmsterful though he be, let him 
stay quiet in his own third part [potp^;]/®' ‘We may be certain/ 
says Earnell, ‘that they [poTpa and rvxr}\ did not arise owing to the 
for(*e of the (‘omH»ptio!i of an over-ruling fate, but more probably as 
unpretentious daimon<‘S of l)irth, who gave his luck or his lot to the 
infant. ... As Democritus well said, “Men have feigned an image 
of Luck, a mask of tlieir own folly/^ So Euripides: ‘Prom the 
beginning have the [ Matpat, the goddesses who presided at 

my Inrth j stretched otit for me a cruel childhood. And so Pin- 
dar: ‘ Now if tliere he enmity between kin, the fates j Molpat | 
starid aloof, and would fain hide the shame/®^ According to Pair- 
banks: ‘Moira (often translated fate) is not any power higher than 
the gcals, and therefore the ultimate background of the universes; 
it would Im truer to eall it the eomeienee of the gods. As men 
ought to uphold thc! moral order, ought not to act Mp p,6pov^ 

llitid in. IS? ff. r«jtn|mrc 4.20; Hophoflos, AntUfone, 170, 
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so the gods feel under obligation to uphold the luoral order of the 
universe. . . . The existence of natural law in tlu^ |>liysieiil worhh 
and of eternal principles in tlie moral workl, t^arly nunie a det‘p 
impression on the Greek mind. . . . The precepts in the Works mid 
Days of Hesiod, or in the poetry of TheogiiLs and Solotn embody 
the thought of generations on law and order in thi^ physieid world 
and in the moral world.’ ‘It is Zeus who dispenses ^md and «ndl 
to men, ZexiB to whom the epic heroes commonly pray, . . . As an 
actor in the poem, however, Zens cannot always fi>Ilow his personal 
desires; when Sarpedon is hard-pressed by Batroelus, Zeus tpies- 
tions whether to let his friend die or snatch him away to his homt* 
in Lycia, till Hera reminds him that it is HarpedmCs hd. to die at 
this time. “Neither men nor gods ean ward it oft wlum the hali^- 
fnl lot of death overtakes a man.” Is this lot or portitm a fate 
higher than Zeus! or is it part of the “ancient detTees of the gcnls” 
which Zens is bound to obey! The <iuestion is never asked in sueh 
form by the poet, who recognizes no power higher than that of 
Zeus. ... If Zeus saved Sarpedon he woubl he acting 
contrary to the “ought” which he felt himiing ori himself/'*^ 

To the same e^ffect writes P. M. ('ornfonl: M^hirtlier, as in tln^ 
Ionian philosopher, so in Houkt, the ordinance of fati* is red a 
mere blind and scns(‘h*ss harrier of im(u»ssihi!ity ; it is a iimral 
decree — the boundary of right and wrong. We may i^ven say that 
the two notions of Destiny and Right are hardly distinginsluHl. 
This comes out in the plirase “b(»yond what is ordaitif*ch” ‘dieyond 
fate” (v7r€p fjLopovy vTTip itlimv ) , whieh in Ibnuer halts lHd wt»f‘n the 
two meanings: “beyond what is destined, atul so must he/* and 
“beyond what is right, and so ought to he*,” Thus, when tlu^ first 
sense — ^destiny— is itppermoHt, it Is denied that Chat or man vmi 
make anything happen “beyond fnte.”^^ Ihit elsewhere we find, 
on the contrary, that things do happen “!>ey<nul fate/* In thi! 
Iliad^^ the Aehaeans prevail for a time in battle Mp , , . 

Here, it is evident, the moral sense is uppermost. Thi* offmulers 
went beyond, not their fate, hut the hounds of morality, flenee in 
such cases the balance is redressed !>y swiftly following vmigeanee, 
which itself is “beyond wdiat is or<lained” in the senst^ tliiit the 
sinners brought it upon themselves by their own wic*kedm‘ss, so 

Fairbanks, A Handbook of (heek Religion, |i|i. 310, HO, Ml. 
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that they, and not fate, are reaponaihle/^® When Croesus blames 
the oraele for his defeat, Apollo throws the responsibility upon 
Grot‘sus iMH^ause he took the interpretatioii that pleased him, with- 
out further iiniiiiry, and Groestis thereupon aeknowledges ‘that the 
fault was his, not the god'a.’’^*^ ‘The easting the lota of Ileetor and 
Achilles into tlie setile/ says Farnelld^ ‘cannot be interpreted im a 
questioning of the superior will of fate, for Zeus never does this 
elsewhere; the act might as naturally bo explained as a divine 
method of drawing lots, or, as Weleker prefers, a symbol of his 
long and dubious refleetion/^"^ , . , 

After a eartd’ul study of idl the passages in Sophocles hearing 
on tin* topic, I>r. d'osef Kohn reaches this result: tliat the Motp<u 
do have a personal existence; that they are sulmrdinated to Zeus; 
that their iietivity is mon* or less comfdetely in the Imekground, 
while Zeus appears as tin* sole ruler of tlie world and guide of the 
fate allotted by him with wisdom to each oned® . , . 

A question of this kind, however, cannot he settled by tdtations 
anti tlie statistieal metlnai ; it is <!etermined rather by the ideals and 
gmiera! trtmd of lift% and especdally by the delineation of heroes 
and heroines in literature, Taki* Chlysmnts, a typical Greek, and 
what flo we flntll A man resourceful, reatly to meet emergencies, 
cpiick wittisl. daring an exeelhatt hero for a tale in whkdi we have 
a curious inter|dny Ij^dwetui iiivine agencies and human strength 
and prowess. Gf himself, Gdyaseus gets the better of the Cyclops 
when his ventureKtimem\Hs has nearly eost him his life; nor is there 
anything ch*verer in the whoh* story than Ids cunning escape. In 
his meeting with Girta*, however, he is fortified against her magic 
arts by the antiiiole that he has received from Iti^rmcH; Init, on the 
other hand, he has strength in himself alone to hohl out against 
(hdyimo of the radiant hair, his dt*ep longing for his native land 
and those he has ltdt behind giving way not evim to the lure of 
Issauning an immortal. And while his companions are fine exam- 
ples of thoHt* who in spite of ample warning perisli through thc*ir 
own fiilly, it is his own lieart, and not tlie gods, that the liero chi<les, 
when hi* is trying fo regain his own, upon hb ridurn to his native 
laml.^^ As Gtlysseiis is portrayed, with a keen love of knowledge, 

«e C!<iriifuril, Fmwi MdifHm le rhilmoph^, |ip. 13, 14. 
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energetic, hopeful; sometimes cast down and in fear, hut 8<K)n 
gathering together his forces for new endeavor; alert, aetivt', with 
mind quick to conceive, and with counige to execute : what has ht; 
in common with the stolid fatalist who grimly says : ‘If it must 
come, it must, and there is nothing I can do to change it ' f 

Not man’s impotence, but man’s power, not his limitations, hut 
his achievements, are the favorite theme of the Creeks— as in the 
chorus of the Antigone: ‘Many wonders there arts hut nothing is 
more wonderful than man.’^° ‘He hath resource for all; without 
resource he meets nothing that must come.”'* The tlanger is that 
he will be led astray by his very strength and power. ‘Seek not 
to become Zeus,’ says Pindar; ‘mortal things befit mortals. This 
is the keynote of Greek teaching. No dark, aiai.ster fate hovt'rs ov«t 
them, chilling enterpriiie and henumhing their lu-arts. The gods 
are not inflexible in purpose or inexorable. In the Ilitul Claucus 
prays Apollo to heal him of his wound in or<lt>r that he may restuie 
the body of Sarpedon, and Apollo grants him his wish.’* Accord- 
ing to Euripides, there is a saying that ‘Gifts persuade evmi the 
gods. ”” 

The Greeks were wonderful interpreters of lif(>. t’lear-cyeil, tlu'y 
looked out upon the world, and they knew how to recortl what they 
saw so that it lives again for those who read. Ami what did t}u‘y 
see? The same that any one sees who goes through life and refh'cts 
upon it — that, calculate as we will, forecast events as wt^ will, how- 
ever fortunate and successful we may he, yet outside ami beyond 
the reach of any effort of ours, there is an incalculahht element with 
which we have to reckon. Before it we stand powerless; the un- 
foreseen intervenes, our purposes arc frustrated, our endeavors 
baffled, our success changed to failure, our prosperity to ruin. 

We say: ‘Mysterious are the workings of Providence.’ 'Wo 
know not what a day will bring forth.’ ‘God’s ways are inscrutable 
and past finding out.’ ‘Verily thou art a God that hi«lest thy- 
self.’ — All of which means tliat there is some mysterious power 
working its will in the world, in unaccountable ways, and with 
tragic consequences at times. 

‘Count no man happy till his death,’ said the wise Holon; ami 
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the OriH^kH the «»ntiiui‘ut ngnin luul agnhi in tlu'ir literature. 

Sen fcir Hiiiuuudea; 

Mortal iiiiiii that tlitui art, tu^ver any %vhiit will he on the morrow; 

Ktir yoL wlitui ftuni hehohh'Mt one pnmpering, ahalt thou mij how 
tong time he will eoutinm^; 

For awit't eiiiut\H the eliimge, 

Yea* ^awifhm Ihiiii in tlie life of the lougwviuged tly.^*’ 

Wliat do the CIreeka aayl They miy: Mim in a free agemt, hut 
with an iim^eafral lieritage for hleaaing or harie. Man in a free 
agents hul Hulijing, to ftireea he eiinnot eoutrol. Man in a free iiKtmt, 
hut lti«* iirefi of liia jiiHeei*H in hedgtni ahont with impaMaiilde limits. 
Man is a free iigeiit, fuit he in mortal. Do we not any the samel 
Who hiia ever heen able to set the houmls and to mark out where 
free iigeney muls and divinr^ inttwventioti hegiiml Hut this does 
not prevent us any iimre fhan tin* tireeks from trying to enrve out 
oitr fiirtunt'S, or from hdieving that, measurahly at liumt, we are 
masters ef iiur fate. 

Wht^rein lay the greatness of the <lret*ksit Was it not in that 
ereiitive genius, e.ssentiiil!y free and inttrammeled, whteh they pos- 
sessed to Hindi a higti itegrtss anti whieh found expreaHion in their 
mattddess liti*riiturt» am! art! Was it not in the free play of 
tfnmglit ainl fainw, that thdightetl to range at will! Freedom of 
thought, frt'ethun tif netion, love of the hismtiful, joy in living, 
ineemmit aetivity, enger eiimiation in pursuit of honor and glory, 
fertility of restuiree, ami etinfltlen<*e in their own resolute daring— 
all these are inetinieslahly theirs; ami all these are diiunetrieally 
ofiposed tti any fiit.idistie doetrin*‘» to anything twmdering on patient 
and tuit|tiestioning sufmiisHiott to the fixed and unalterable deerees 
of fate, The C {reeks merely did not deeeive ihemstdvisi. * In a little 
moimuif / says Ftmlar, ^groweth up the delight of men; yea, and in 
like sort fidleth it tfi tdie ground, when a doom adveme hath shaken 
it, ThifigH of II day- wdiat are wi*, anti what not! Man is a dream 
of shathuvs/ Hut then eomes the other note: * Niwerthe!t»sH, wdien 
a ghiry fr«mi Clod hath shimsl on them, a edear light ahideth upon 
men, iimt serene life,'®* 

»« Hiimtiiifiw a:i f4ai, 
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OEDIPUS REX: A TYPICAL GREEK TRAGEDY ' 

By Marjoeie L. BARSTtiw 

In an ideal tragedy, says Aristotle, *(wen without seinug the 
things take place, he who siniply hears the aeeouiit of thenu shall 
he filled with horror and pity at the ineideuts'; and he adds: *Ho 
it is with the Oedipus/ But the tuodi^rn reatler, eoniing to the 
ancient classical drama not wholly for the purpose of mijoyiuent, 
will not always respond to the story with iuttuisf* and purifying 
sympathy. He is preoccupied with wliat he has Iienrd (‘oneerning 
the 'fatalism' of the Greek drama; he is rt*pelleil by what HetuiiH to 
he a cruel injustice in the downfall of Dedipus; arid, fliuliiig no 
solution for these intellectual difficulties, he loses half the pleasure 
which the Oedipus Hex wm intended to produee. I’erhiips we trou - 
hie ourselves too much concenung Greek notions of fate in hunum 
life. We are inclined to regartl them with a lively antit|uariiin 
interest, as if they were something remote anti peeuliar ; ytd in real - 
ity the essential difference ladween these iamceptions autl the mort^ 
familiar ideas of a later time is so slight that it maal liardly camet»ni 
a naive and sympathetic reader. If we mihstitute Gicrctlify* for 
'fate,' and 'environment’ for tin? serh*s of external aceitbrnts which 
result in the downfall of Oedipus, lM‘giu to perceive that the lierti 
of the old Greek story was, as Aristotle .says, Di man like tuimdves/ 
living and suffering under the same laws. Hut. aftrT all, the furula* 
mental aim of the poet is not to teach us spianfie laws, tint to con- 
struct a tragedy which shall complett*ly fuHU its artistie function. 
In this function there is a regenerativf* power infinitely nmre vital 
than any specific teaching. 

But the student of literature cannot stop wil!i naive and sym- 
pathetic reading. It is his business, not only to ff‘f*l, hut to think. 
And whether he thinks of the Oedipus Hex as representing wdtat 
the Greeks observed ami thought eoncerning humiin lifts or whethtm 

fiThis paper waa prepared Ity Mims Bnrattnv whea Mtie %\uh a in 
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is ill tin*' iirlistit’ struetun* of tlie tmgody, he eiieoim- 

tern the siime prohlnii- -Iht* real relation of t!ie eharaeter of the hero 
. to the oxteriiiil aoeiilnirs wtiieli Hoein to determine his fate. Ah 

thoiigh Aristiitle sisoiia to regard tlie (hdipuH ns welhnigh a perfect 
tragetiy, la* iilso says that a tragie hero slumht he a man not *pre- 
eiidiit*iilly virtuous and jus!/ who meetn dinaater through some flaw 
ill Ilia «»wii nut lire, fliit to th«^ sympathetie reader Gedipua seems 
idiiiost as virtuous anti just ns a man may mmtuuihly he expected 
to he. lie titles what is mtiriil aiul expeilient aeeording to his lighte; 
iiiid tib ruin appears, at first, to result from a flaw in the universe, 
an irralbiiiilly nialigtiant fait*, rather than from any Haw in his 
own geiieroiiH ptU’soiiality . Hut if we eonsitler what ‘preuuniuently 
virtuous aiitl just' iin^anl to ii Greek, the itiflleuUieH vanish, hi 
j other worth, whiui w‘e seek the siamtartl of a perfect tragedy in 

Aristoth* a Hurfifi. tel us seek the stiuuiartl of a perfect life in his 
Eihii's, 

In the X ifhoPHm’hrttn Eilars, Aristotle tlefint's the end of human 
endeavor as Giappiiieasd fly this he means, not phmsure— for 
pleasurt* is tuily ii part of linfipiness, - hut a harmonious and un- 
tiampt'red aetivity of the whole huiniin personality throughout a 
complfUt^ liffUiiiite This happiness does not spring primarily from 
the gifts of fiirtune w#‘altli. sotdid position, personal lieauty» ami 
file tike. A Ilian iiiiiy tiiive idl these ami yt*t he wTctched, It resulta 
from II sftsitty and eoniprehensivi^ vision hy whieh he perceives the 
relation of various i-siierieners and ehoices of life to one another and 
to tile supreiiii* goal, Hy the light of this vision the wise man prc- 
serves ii just tudanei^ among his own natural impulses, and firmly 
iimt ^•onslsteli^!y itireets Ins wul! and emotions in iM’cordnnce with 
I H..rue rtmsnii/ fie will not saerifiee the health of a lifetime to the 

Hafbfiif'tion of II piirtieiilar appefiti*, for instiinee. nor in ii moment 
of wihl linger htiinl himsidf fi» all eonsiderations of wtsilom and 
humanity. Being iil pence wh,lti himself, he has an inward happi^ 
ness whiefi eiiiinot lie shaken save hy great and nnmerous outward 
iiiisforluiit^s ; ninl. inoreover. he atlains to an adts|Unte external 
prosperity, mnv*\ other things heing eiiual, thi* most sensihle peo|>le 
’ are I hi* iiioMi, sueeessftd, unit iiiisfortune is in large measure due to 

lack of knowimige or of prudtuom, Even if he is o%n*rw‘helmed hy 
some grmit ♦»xlerniil disaster, the ideal eharaeitm of t(ie Eihirn is not 
I iin ohji-ef. of fear mid pity i for the ’truly good and sensihle man 

hears 111! the etiiinees of life willi fieeorum, itiul always does what is 
iiohlieif in the eireuinstiuiees, as ii gootl general uses tin* forecH at his 
eotiitiiiiiid til tin* hfvit advaiitiige in war/ The speetaeular gelB 
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destruction with which a tragedy often muts wouUi fa* impoiwiihle 
for a hero who * bears all the chances of life with cltH*tirtuii. 

Such is the ideal character who is l>e8t to achieve tiiippiiiciWi 

in the world of men. On the other haml, tragic hero is ii man 

who fails to attain happiness, but fails in such a niiutntw Itiiil liis 
fall excites, not blame, but pity and fear in the highest ilegrts^ To 
arouse our pity, his misfortunes must teem, in a measure, iiiule** 
served; he must be a man whom we wish well, a lovable or adiiiiriible 
man. To arouse our fear, his ease must rnmn lypical. We iiuist 
feel that he is a man like ouraelvea; that what he dmm %n\ umler 
like circumstances, might also do. Yet, as Aristotle imtiees, the fait 
of a perfectly good man through no fault of htii tuvii m m thciekiiig 
to our sense of justice that we are repelled hy it ralfn^r Ihiin 
to pity. Therefore the tragic hero must Im% not i.ire-eiinnciitly 
good — not wholly under the guidance of true reason ; luttl ht» hifrr* 
self must be directly, though not always wittingly, resjionsilde for 
what happens to him. Moreover, in order that his tlownfall may Iw 
as striking as possible, he must be *of the number of those in the 
enjoyment of great reputation aiul prosperity/ 

How does all this apply to Oedipus! Aeeording to our usual 
standards, Oedipus is a good man ; there is evtui ii eerlidn vehemetiee 
in his wish to do right. In most of the crises in %vliieh he iiiiikes 
a choice that eventually brings misforlum*, he is either impelinntsly 
trying to avoid what is wrong, or artlently striving to tlo what is 
right. He has the best intentions in the workl Moreover, lo’ is not 
a fool. He has the quick wit and hrilltance thiil nil men espeeiaJly 
admire and envy. The moment a proldem is prmmteil to his mind, 
he has a solution — a solution which his eouriige nitfl enterprise lead 
him to test by immediate action. C.dever, Isild, ami geniwmts, he 
seems born to be a leader and a hero, Most popular heria^ii in 
literature and life are men like Oedipus. Vet his noble purptwa 
end in the crimes whc^ very names fllbnl him with ht^rror ; and his 
brilliant inspirations only blind him to the trulli that a duller matt 
might see. But this spectaculiir and irtmieal fiiiliire furnisln^ no 
greater contrast to the dignified liarmony of the itleiit life suggested 
in the Aristotelian EthicM than does the eltiiraeler of tleilipus to 
that of the perfect man whose wisdom la*ars fruit in liafipiiiei^; for 
Oedipus lacks the one vital and ewenltal eleiiieiil in thia liappi^ 
ness — the power to see the relation of one thing to another and to 
maintain a due proportion in the expenditure of energy. Oedipiia 
can see only one thing at a time, and it li hia bitliit to act imme- 
diately on half^knowledge with the iitm«t iiitifiiiiity and aliaiidom 
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His lack of the ‘intellectual virtues’ of Aristotle is paralleled only 
by his inability to keep the mean in the ‘moral virtues. ’ And so his 
fits and starts of noble action, being without purpose or design, 
nullify and contradict each other, and end in hopeless confusion 
and ruin. This is the flaw in the character of Oedipus — a weakness 
at the very centre of his being, from which all other weaknesses, 
such as his fatal tendency to anger, naturally arise. Perhaps this 
will be clearer if we consider how Oedipus acts in each crisis of 
his life. 

"When the drama opens, his thoughtless energy has already led 
him into the very crimes which he has striven to avoid. Once, at a 
feast in Corinth, a man had tauntingly said that Oedipus was not 
the true son of Polybus. These idle words of a man in his cups so 
affected the excitable nature of the hero that he shortly went to 
Delphi to learn the truth — to consult the most holy shrine in Greece, 
the sacred tribunal to which great national questions were sub- 
mitted. The sole response of the oracle was the prophecy that 
Oedipus would kill his father and marry his mother. This, of 
course, should have given a real importance to what was origi- 
nally only an idle suspicion; it was now necessary to know the 
truth. So, at least, a wise man who does what is best in the cir- 
cumstances, ‘as a good general uses the forces at his command to 
the best advantage in war,’ would have thought. But Oedipus, 
wholly absorbed in another fear, completely forgot his former 
doubt. Supposing the prophecy to refer to Polybus, he determined 
never to return to Corinth, and hastened away in the direction of 
Thebes. Thus his disposition to act without thinking started him 
headlong on the road to destruction. At a place where three ways 
met, all unawares, he encountered his real father, King Laius of 
Thebes. When the old man insolently accosted him, Oedipus, with 
his usual misguided promptness, struck him from the chariot, and 
slew him and all but one of his attendants. Thus, by an unreason- 
able act of passion, Oedipus fulfilled the first part of his prophetic 
destiny. Yet, in these eases, as in most of the crimes of his life, 
either one of the two fundamental Greek virtues — either temperance | 

or prudence — ^would have saved him. A temperate man, with the | 

Greek sense of fitness and decorum, would never have permitted | 

the chance words of a man in his cups to send him to Delphi, in | 

the first place; and so he might have remained safe in his igno- | 

ranee. A prudent man, having attached so much importance to | 

the suspicion, would not have forgotten it so soon. Again, a tern- f 

perate man would not be so ready to kill an old man who angered | 

I 
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him; a prudent man, even one of violent emotions, after hearing 
the oracle, might have deemed it best to put some restraint upon 
himself in the future. But Oedipus possessed neither the unselfish 
wisdom of a good man, nor the selfish prudence of many a bad 
one. 

Yet in the crisis in which Oedipus found the city of Thebes, his 
energy and directness served him well. By the flashing quickness 
of thought and imagination which, when blinded by egoistic pas- 
sion, so often hurried him to wrong conclusions, he guessed the 
riddle of the Sphinx. Then he married the widowed queen, seized 
the reins of government, and generously did his best to bring peace 
and prosperity back to the troubled land. In this way, by the very 
qualities that ultimately wrought his ruin, he was raised to the 
height from which he fell. But here again he displayed the thought- 
lessness that was his destruction; for he neglected to make the 
natural inquiries concerning the murder of Laius, and took as 
little care to avoid a rash marriage as he had taken to avoid kill- 
ing a stranger. His failure to investigate the death of his prede- 
cessor is explicable only in the light of his natural violence and 
intensity of action. He was always completely absorbed in the 
one matter that happened to engage his attention. He could not 
be interested in an accident in the past when there was work to be 
done in the present. In this case also his mistake was due to a lack 
of both wisdom and temperance. 

Between his accession to the throne of Thebes and the opening 
of the drama, there intervened a long period of time in which Oedi- 
pus had prospered, and, as it seemed to the Chorus, had been quite 
happy. The play of Sophocles is concerned with the last stage in 
his tragic career — ^the complication of mistakes which is suddenly 
untangled by the words of the old Herdsman. At the beginning the 
land is blasted by a great dearth. Old men, young men, and chil- 
dren have come as suppliants to the king, seeking deliverance from 
this great evil. Oedipus appears, generous, high-minded, and 
prompt to act, as ever. When Creon brings the message that the 
slayer of Laius must be cast out of the land, Oedipus immediately 
invokes a mighty curse upon the murderer, and we thrill with pity 
and fear as we hear the noble king calling down upon his own head 
a doom so terrible. His unthinking haste furnishes the first thread 
in the complication of misunderstanding which the dramatist has 
so closely woven. Tiresias enters. When Oedipus, with angry 
insistence, has forced from his unwilling lips the dreadful words, 
‘Thou art the accursed defiler of this land,' he forgets everything 
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else in his wrath at what he deems a taunt of the old prophet, and 
entangles a second thread of misunderstanding with the first. Still 
a third is added a moment later, when he indignantly accuses Creon 
of bribing Tiresias to speak these words. In his conversation with 
Jocasta the tendency of Oedipus to jump at conclusions does for 
one moment show him half the truth. He is possessed with a fear 
that it was he who killed Laius, but here again he can think of but 
one thing at a time; and, again absorbed in a new thought, he 
forgets his wife^s mention of a child of Laius, forgets the old ques- 
tion concerning his birth, and accordingly misses the truth. 

Then comes the message from Corinth. After his first joy in 
learning that his supposed father did not die as the oracle had 
foretold, Oedipus loses all remembrance of the oracle, and all fear 
concerning the death of Laius, in a new interest and a new fear — 
the fear that he may be base-born. Eagerly following up this 
latest train of thought, he at last comes upon the truth in a form 
which even he can grasp at once. In his agony at the vision to 
which for the first time in his life he has now attained, he cries out : 
^ Oh ! Oh ! All brought to pass — all true I Thou light, may I now 
look my last on thee — I who have been found accursed in birth, 
accursed in wedlock, accursed in the shedding of blood.’ In a final 
act of mad energy, he puts out the eyes which could not see, and 
demands the execution upon himself of the doom which he alone 
had decreed. This is the end of the great-souled man, endowed 
with all the gifts of nature, but heedless alike of the wisdom and 
temperance by which the magnanimous man of the Ethics finds his 
way to perfect virtue and happiness. 

Perhaps we are not entirely reconciled to the fate of Oedipus. 
Perhaps the downfall of a tragic hero can never satisfy the indi- 
vidual reader’s sense of justice. If the doom is wholly just, why 
should we pity the sufferer? The poet, by the necessity of his art, 
is bound to make the particular representation of a universal truth 
as terrible and as pitiful as he can. Surely this result is accom- 
plished in the Oedipus Bex. And in the production of this tragic 
effect, the apparent 'fatalism’ — in the oracles, for instance, and in 
the performance of the prophesied crimes by Oedipus, in ignorance 
of the circumstances — ^is a powerful agent. Aristotle himself men- 
tions crimes committed in ignorance of the particulars as deeds 
which especially arouse pity. The oracles have a threefold artistic 
function. They produce that sense of impending doom, that fear- 
ful consciousness of the ironical contrast between the actual facts 
and the opinions of the hero, which raises pity into awe. They 
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serve as a stimulus to the hero’s own. nature, without determining 
the result of the stimulus — ^though it is noteworthy that the initial 
impulse is not derived from them. And lastly, they point out in 
clear and impressive language the course of the story. Shake- 
speare, in Macbeth and Hamlet, introduces less noble and less prob- 
able forms of the supernatural for the same purpose. The oracles 
of Sophocles, like the ghosts and witches of Shakespeare, are but 
means to an artistic end. The representation of their effect upon 
the characters is not the end of the drama, and must not be so 
regarded. They embody the final teachiug of the poet as little as 
the words of particular dramatic characters, in particular circum- 
stances, express the poet’s own unbiased thought and feeling. 

The central conception of the Oedipus Bex is plainly not more 
fatalistic than the philosophy of Aristotle. Oedipus is the architect 
of his own fortune as truly as the magnanimous man of the Ethics 
is the architect of his. If any reader finds the doctrine hard, he 
may remember that Sophocles himself completed it, somewhat as 
the Christian Church completed Aristotle, and in the death of 
Oedipus at Colonus crowned the law with grace. Nevertheless, for 
the understanding alike of Greek philosophy and Greek art, it seems 
necessary to recognize the relation between these two ideal concep- 
tions — ^the magnanimous man of the Nichomachean Ethics, ideal for 
life and happiness, the tragic hero of the Poetics, ideal for misery 
and death. According to Aristotle, the man who is truly happy in 
this world is the wise man who sees in all their aspects the facts or 
the forces with which he is dealing, and can balance and direct his 
own impulses in accordance with that vision. He is a general, 
victorious, not only because he is courageous, but because he has 
planned wisely; an artist who makes of his life something as per- 
fect as a Greek temple or a Greek play. In the Oedipus Bex, Sopho- 
cles had already shown the reverse. The man who sees but one 
side of a matter, and straightway, driven on by his uncontrolled 
emotions, acts in accordance with that imperfect vision, meets a 
fate most terrible and pitiful, in accordance with the great laws 
established by the gods. 

This philosophy of Aristotle and Sophocles is clearly suggested 
in the drama itself. 'May destiny still find me,’ sings the Chorus, 
'winning the praise of reverent purity in all words and deeds 
sanctioned by those laws of range sublime, called into life through- 
out the high, clear heaven, whose father is Olympus alone ; their 
parent was no race of mortal men, no, nor shall oblivion ever lay 
them to sleep ; the god is mighty in them, and he grows not old. ’ 
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THE CHAEACTER AND EXTENT OF GREEK 
LITERATURE ^ 

By Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorfp 

The literature of Greece is the only one in the civilized world 
that developed wholly out of itself. It brought forth in profusion 
not only perfect works of art but rigorously exclusive artistic types 
and styles, through which it became the basis and model of the 
European and of various extra-European literatures. Greek litera- 
ture is the vessel that contains, or has contained, the fundamental 
works of all science,* for it was the Greeks, and no others, that 
brought science as such into the world. These incomparable advan- 
tages — ^which nevertheless in the final analysis are relative — ^inter- 
fere with an absolute appraisal of Greek works and their authors ; 
for when a work has served as a pattern during two thousand years, 
to see it as it appeared to the man who once created it is no easy 
matter; and to see in him an agonizing, striving, erring human 
being is even harder. Nothing more effectually obscures a human 
figure than to deify it, and nothing seems so far removed from the 
accidents of genesis as a classic work of art — ^in both cases exaltation 
occurs at the expense of life. But, in point of fact, Homer is classic 
at the date when he is first known to us ; and at the birth of Christ 
Greek literature is already classic to the same extent and in the 
same sense as a hundred years ago when the historical study of it 
began ; this last is not older. The relation of Goethe to the Greeks 
is not essentially different from that of Yirgil and Horace, who, 
together with Cicero, produced the first classical literature in 
another tongue upon the Greek foundation. Through the media- 
tion of this daughter, Greek literature dominated the Occident even 

[1 This extract, by the leading classical scholar of to-day in Germany, and 
probably in the world, is translated from Die Griechische und Lateinische 
Literatur und Sprache (pp. 1-4). B. G. Teubner, Berlin and Leipzig, 1905. 
{JDie Kultur der Gegenmart, ihre Bntwickelung und Hire ZielCj herausgegeben 
von Paul Hianeberg, Teil I, Abteilung VIII.) — Editor.] 
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in the long interval when Western Europe was without knowledge 
of the original works ; and when the original works became known 
after the fifteenth century, they were still primarily viewed with the 
eyes of the Romans, or of Greeks of the Roman era, who stand under 
the same spell of classicism. But when Winckelmann, with an 
energy conscious of its aim, made bold to return to the genuine 
Greeks, and undertook to draw for sculpture the line of its historical 
development, and when the next generation in turn carried this 
movement over to literature, it was only the absolute estimation of 
the classic originals that rose ; for in regard to historical knowledge, 
no one as yet was expected to trace the process by which the Greek 
people came into being — ^the history and results of this process. 
And so the origin of Greek literature and its types was identified 
with the absolutely normal and natural, the gaps in historical knowl- 
edge were bridged with philosophical abstractions, and what had 
been effected by definite, concrete conditions, and by the individual 
power and will of important men, became the product of immanent 
natural laws. The types of Greek poetry and artistic prose — epic, 
elegy, ode, tragedy, comedy, epigram, history, dialogue, oration, 
epistle — appeared as natural forms in the arts of discourse. In all 
this the interpreters still stood under the spell of the ancient theory. 
An actual science of history the Greeks did not produce; their 
thought was bent upon abstracting rules from observation, and then 
working with these abstractions ; and so they actually regarded those 
types, which had grown up among them historically, as conceptually 
pre-existent. The first man to compose a tragedy was not the 
inventor — ^he was 'the first one to find it,’ as they said. Prelimi- 
nary stages, of course, were recognized, but then they represented 
imperfect forms which had best be forgotten. The decisive moment 
is that in which the type 'attains to its own true nature.’ From the 
moment when tragedy has reached this point — from that moment 
on for ever one can compose tragedies only after this pattern ; and 
their success or failure is measured as they give better or worse 
expression to the idea of tragedy. Starting with this view, the 
moderns came to an extravagant overestimation of the finders or 
inventors — or better, of the classic works, — ^and to a depreciation 
of everything subsequent; precisely as scholars, following the 
ancient purists, regarded the entire evolution of the language after 
Demosthenes as decadent. In truth it often looked as though Greek 
literature had ended with Alexander. And yet more unjust was 
it when, from among the works of a later age, that was preferred 
which seemed to come nearest to the classic, that is, nothing more 
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or less than pure imitation. Moreover, there was still another great 
want; for the philologists had recognized only in principle that 
historical understanding and historical evalnation mnst grasp each 
work and each author first of all in terms of his own age and his 
own intention, and hence independently of later estimates quite as 
much as of distorted historical tradition or secondary reconstruc- 
tions of texts. As for schoolmasters who identify the literature 
with the authors employed in the service of education — where the 
standard is a fixed rule, preferably of the narrowest description — 
we need not consider them. It is naive presumption when these 
ignoramuses put on the air of philologists. 

But in reality the history of Greek literature is still in its begin- 
nings, and indeed, considering its youth, this could not be otherwise. 
An account that should turn away from classicism simply on prin- 
ciple has in fact never been attempted. And indeed, such an 
account could not as yet by any possibility be written. First of 
all, the extant works must be understood; and therewith the artis- 
tic forms, and the principles in accordance with which they were 
composed, must be grasped, before they can be genetically explained 
and their history written. And the individual personalities of the 
authors must be seized before they can be arranged in historical 
connection, and hence before any judgment can be pronounced upon 
them. But for much the larger part of the extant literature this 
process has scarcely begun. Yet before one tries to understand the 
works in question one must possess them. But for whole masses 
of the literature we have only inadequate texts, while for other 
sections, as the Christian writers from the fourth century on, the 
texts are inaccessible. To secure these, Greek philology has striven 
with vigor and success. But not all the civilized nations have 
supplied large numbers of willing and able collaborators for the 
undertaking; and furthermore, precisely from the most important 
periods only too many works are lost ; these it is necessary to restore 
so far as we have the power — ^so far as, with our best efforts, the 
task is not utterly hopeless. Much, indeed, has already been accom- 
plished, yet the fact remains that not even the fragments have been 
completely assembled; and this is only the first step. For the his- 
tory of literature the second step is to trace out subsequent influ- 
ences, and it is almost more important than the other. Still fur- 
ther, Greek literature is all-embracing; it will not do to limit the 
term to belles-lettres (a conception for which the Greeks had no 
equivalent), and to exclude the special sciences. But now we must 
remember that the works on medicine, astronomy, and mechanics 
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caxmot be understood without a knowledge of these seienees. Here 
the collaboration of various specially trained investigators is de- 
manded — something long needed, but now, thank Heaven ! no lotiger 
wanting. The culture of the twenty-first century will look down 
with pity, let us hope, on the small extent of our present knowletlge, 
and will rectify many of our judgments; but it un([ue.stionahIy will 
hand on to its future more to do than, under the mo.st favorable 
circumstances, its advantage will amount to in comparison with us. 
True it is, the feeling of one’s own inadciiiuicy in the face of such 
a task is not quieted by the thought that in any ctwe the proldem 
can at the moment obtain but an iruuletpiate fK»lution ; y«'t to the 
man who reads as well as the man who writes we may apply the 
utterance of Hippolyte Tainc — who knew what it was to reatl and 
write: ‘The keenest pleasure of a toiling spirit lies in the thought 
of the toil hereafter to be aceomplisheil by others.' 

It could not be otherwise than that, in accordance with the extant 
materials, the treatment of them should la* widely varied; for on 
the one hand it is impossible to set such works as we have constantly 
in the centre, so jis to make the accidental circumstance tif their 
preservation more, or less tletermiiu* the (i\iestion of n*Iativ«* impor- 
tance; and, on the other hand, investigation has not everywhere 
managed to survey the motive forces to such ati extent that one 
may find an historical thread by which to order all the parlieulnrs. 
The single principle of following each literary typt' st'parately 
would, of course, preserve xinity, hut this very procethtre woultl 
completely involve us again in the ancient schematism. A<‘cord- 
ingly, what would on artistic grounds l)e the only satisfying method 
has here been renounced, and the attempt has lasm tiuwle to treat 
each period in accordance with the status of the mat<'rials and of 
our knowledge. If this prcKiedure sciuns to sulmnlinate the chweii- 
cal period as compared with what is suhsefpient thereto, let the 
reader recall not merely the sum total of the extant w'rititigs, and 
the length of the periods, Init also the fact that the opposite injus- 
tice has only too long prevailed. 

The periods arc automaticuilly divide<l according to the great 
sections of history. The first is the Hellenic, from almut 700 B. V,. 
to the Persian wars, to which is attached the Attic, tlelimited about 
the year 320 by the death of Alexan<ier, Aristotle, and DejuostlMUU'S. 
If we speak of the fourth century, the age embraces but «‘ighty 
years, and the same is true of the fifth. The glory of Athens was 
brief. Then come the three Hellenistic centuries, separated from one 
another by, say, the year 222 (l)eginning of Polybius), the year Kill 
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(lieginiiirig of revolutionary tiinen at Rome), and the year 30 (con- | 

of AleKiiuulria). The differeneen between the centuries are I 

eanily telt ; Imt pretdsely for this period the historical sequence has 
had to 1 h* abandoned. Tlie fourth, or Roman, period, down to Con- j 

stantine, m the om^ of which we have most knowledge. Following ’ 

this niust come the |)eriod of the Eastern Roman Eitipire, down to 
tlu^ invasion by Islatu and the outbreak of ieonoehiBm (for from then 
on the continuity is c(uite interruptial), or at least down to the year 
and the closing of tlie seliool of IMato (for the agt^ of Justinian 
already lias a rich, new life). Meanwhile the. information of those 
who do the reporting, ami the economy of our accoinit, have per- 
mitted only a ghmce at the latter tmd of the Htdlenic literary types. 

This procedure is in so far justifUnl that anticpiity in very truth 
piiHSi*d away with the <lownfall of the Empire and the state reli- 
gion. 
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THE ^TRADITION’ OP GREEK LITERATURE 
By Gilbert Murray 

The object of us Greek sc^holars is to find out all we eim alH>ut 
ancient Greece and — still more iinportaut— to understand W'hat %ve 
find. For the first part of this work we have various instriuuents. 
The inscribed stones, immense in numbers, which happen to have 
weathered the ages and come down to us in a legible e(uulitioiL 
The surface of the earth and sea in Orct^k regions, which naturally 
has changed far less than the Inirnan institutions. Tin* inscrihed 
coins, which, by all kinds of strange fates, have been neither dtHunu- 
posed nor melted, hut have turned still mon‘ tir less deeipht*rable 
and charged with history. The fragments of papyri, pn^servinl by 
the accident of the Egyptian climate and other ehanees, which givi* 
us bits of letters and of books wiiieh may liave been handled, if not 
by Plato, at huist by (^allimaehus or Didymus or Mark Antony, 
Lastly, the customs and rites aiul ways of life of various raees of 
mankind still existing in a savage or primitive state, whieh throw 
light on the condition from which the Gret^ks miorgod ns they be» 
came Greeks, and wdiich enalile us to understand vast rnasst^s of 
ancient myth and custom which seemed nn^nninglesH before. One 
could enumerate other instruments Uk). But the faet remains that 
by far the greatest part of our knowledge of the aneituit tireeks 
comes from the books whieh they wrote, and wdueh have come down 
to us by a long process of handing-on from generation to giuienu 
tion: traditio is the Latin woni, paradoda the Greek. Iliat is to 
say: The books whieh we now possess are those whieh, for one rc^ason 
or another, have been constantly exipiiul ami r«oe<i|>ied, ami never 
allowed quietly to pass on to the natural end of bemks am! men. 
It is not only that they were always considered worth reading by 
somebody; it is that somebody was alwoiys willing to take the great 

[3- From the Yale Meview 2.215*233. The author of the arth’lo m 
Professor of Greek *m the University of Oxford. la this eouatry he is best 
kaown for his gifts as a translator of Earipithis.— ^K oitok.] 
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trouble of writiug them out again. That process is the literary 
‘tratlition/ aiul it is that that 1 propose to discuss in the present 
paper. 

I will first make sortie general comments on the characteristics of 
tlie literary tnuiition, as compared with our otlu*r sources of knowl- 
edge. I will then eonsitlm' the main <iefeets in the tradition as a 
process: I nu^an, the t|uestion liow far the things that are preserved 
art* prestmvetl accurately; and liiatly, the defects in the content of 
the tradition, that is: what important <dasses of books are not 
preserved at all, and for what reason. 

First, thim, tin* general eharacteristies. Obviously the literary 
tratlifion, wli«*re it exists, is much fuller, more intelligible, more 
explanatory, than our other sonnies of knowUnlge. This is almost 
too obvious tQ tlwell upon. At the very beginning of llicks’ inscrip- 
tions you find tfu* bast's of tlie pillars of the temple at Ephesus 
inscribed: dItunAik and how interesting it is! 

But, without IhusHtotus, not only eould the iuHeription never have 
been nsid; without llenKiotus, it would not have been in the least 
infert'sting if it had bctui rend. IWiAoV Kfmiro^ would liave been 
nothing to us. Think again of the condition of our Cretan remains 
unaecompatib*d liy literature. How rieh they are, and how enig- 
matical ! A story is tlmre waiting to lie told, but there is~so far 
lit lenst no litt'rnture to tell it. Think how all our knowledge 
would lie trelibnl if Dr, Evans unearthed for us the feeblest frag- 
ment of a Minoan historian. 

It is im a rule literature that t»xplains; eonseipiently it is to a 
large extent literature that gives inltTesi. This, however, is not a 
efuestion of liitumture as against archaeology ; it is merely a question 
of art against that which is not art. The Hermes of I^raxiteles does 
not wait for a literary text, to explain or illuminate him. It is he 
who explains and illuminatt»s an otherwise <(iute uninteresting text I 

in Ibiusnitias. But, in the main, as compared with the great mass 
of arehinailogi«»al evideru'e, the literary remains are what we cmll ; 

art that indi'seribable thing which aims at stirring our interest 
and Htvnse of lieauty. Ami this brings mt% to the second character- 
istic id liferary traditiom 

It is what Wi\ in our rather stupid phrastmlogy, call ‘ideidixed.^ 

In Clrcidc it is Oisnipitsl wnth the knlon ratlum more than the amn- 
with what you aspin* fo dn rntlnm than what you have got 
to tliK Of cimrse tlier<» an* degns's. In tin* higlu^r poetry, as in the 
higher art, tn luilftn has things all its own way. And the mimn in 
WKMit philosophy. Wliatevi*r historiioil eonclusions can he drawn 
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from the AgmneMnon or the SyMposiumf it is <[iute elear that 
Aeschylus and Plato were not chiefly coneerued in th‘|>icting con- 
temporary facts. They were chiefly concerned with thinking and 
expressing the highest thoughts in their X)Ower; whereas tlie man 
who inscribed the Erechtheum accounts was mainly concerned with 
getting the figures light— and did not bother about to kahn except 
for cutting his letters well. 

What of history! According to some conceptions of liistory, to 
anankaion would be absolutely paramount. ‘The task of history is 
to investigate how things happened/ according to Eanke s dictum. 
But, as a matter of fact, I do not see how there can bt^ any thnibt 
that the works of all ancient historians— ThucyditlcH m much as 
any — are works of art. To kalon has an enormous sway over thtdr 
minds. I do not wish to raise the (piestion whetht‘r the seareh for 
beauty and the seareh for truth are irrecoueilable, tdther ultimately 
or in ordituiry practice. Thucydides, the most accurait* and scien- 
tific of ancient historians, prolmhly poss(‘ases also tlie most terrible 
emotional and artistic power. But I do stiggest strongly that in all 
ancient literary history th(U*e is a great <ieal of sele(*tion ami ideali- 
sation, a striving for to kalon^ which nmiovtss it fnmi tlie sphere of 
mere recorded fact. Do you want an exam|)lt^« »a gnms example! 
Take the fact tliat almost all ancient historians, in their tinished 
work, refuse to give (kKunnents and speeches in the authentic* wtu-ds, 
hxit re-writ(! tlu*m <lelih(*rately in a way that will harmtmizt* with 
the styhi and tenor of their own work. 

Our ancient literature, then, gives on tht» whole far imme of the 
kaloyi than the anankaion. That makes the record a little one» 
sided, and explains the extraordinary inttwest whieh we tend to tak<! 
in those few l)Ooks that Inflong to the other teiideney, whi<*h are not 
lofty, not idealiwHl, and have the touch of common lift* in tlumi. 
That is why we are intert*st(‘d in the tract of the Old Oligarch on 
The ConsiituHo)i of Athenn and his remarks almut the lodginghouse^ 
keeper’s vote and thr* cabman’s vote. It is why w«i revel in the 
fragments of familiar history that can hi* extratdetl from Aris- 
tophanes (though Aristophanes cured little enough km to anun- 
kaion; he pursued to kalon like any other artist, <udy liis kalon took 
the comic form). It is why we accept with gratitude even «u«»h a 
child of the mud as Uerondas. These things he!|> to crunplete our 
historical knowledge, and to make it alive. On the other hand, the 
fact always remains that they arc valuable, tmi for themmdves, hut 
only allau heneka^ for the sake of something else; for tln» mtlce, 
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iiltituiitt'ly, oC tliat very selected and idealised literature against 
which they are in conscious revolt. 

Tht\sc two quiditif's, tlu‘ full and explanatory character of the 
literary tradition and its pursuit of to kalon, must be set against 
one elt^ar inferiority wldeh heloni^ to it as compared with archaeo- 
logical 4‘vidcncc. It is richer, but it is less trustworthy. (h>in8, and 
even iiiHcriptimis, ean he bulged; but wliere you do get a contem- 
porary iiisc*ription or ecun, the iidbrmation which it gives you is 
final. Even in ptnnts of language it is the same. Most of our 
knowledge of Attie forms eoim»s from the uumuscTipts and the 
grammarians; l)ut they are not final authorities, if they tell us to 
write Troiznu aiul all the contemporary stones write frozen^ we 
know that the matter is settled. Trozai^ must be right. 

S<i much ftir the general characteristicH of the literature as against 
the othm* t*videnee. Let us now consider how far the paradom^ or 
'imdiiio, of the literaturt% has Iwm an accurate process. We can 
eonsiiler first the eomparativt» soundness or corruptness of our ;; 

inanuseripi texts in tlie iniittim tjf rnere wording, and secondly the I 

larger ehangt»« of ftirm whieh belong to what is called the higher f 

criticism. 

Ah to the corruption of manuscripts, one important fact has come 
out tdenrly tluring the last twenty years. It is that on the whole 
the hantiing on o( our classical tt^xts fn>m Alexandriim times to the 
present has been astonishingly t‘xa(d, I am rtderring here to verbal 
aceurat‘y, to acctiriiey in transmitting the mdual grammata or 
written signs fnmi mammeript to manuscript down to the twelfth | 

or thirteenth tomtury. Tin? evid<mc<* is in the papyri and ostraka 
and a few fragments of vtwy ancient manuscri{>t8 or palimpsests. ; 

Let m take inHtimct*H. Our rt^gular miinuscwipt of Plato was ^ 

WTilfen in the year Hfhl A. I)., say 12SC) years after Plato’s death. 

In IHIH B’lindi*rs Petrie discovered a large papyrus fragment of ' 

the l*hi$ato, which was written in the third century B. (1—very 

tiki'ly in the lifetime of ptsiple who had mam Plato. Here was a , 

test ciise for the aee,nra«y of the paradosin. The j)apyruH miglit 

well have shown tliat our text of the Phaedo was a mass of mistakes 

or interimlatkins. As ii mutter of fact, the <liff(wenceg between the 

traditional text and t\m pa|)yrus were almost negligible—in that 

partiendar ciise th«*y alTectetl chiefly the order of tlie words—imd 

where they ocmtrrtHi, the papyrus mamied most often to he in the 

ivroiig. 

Afiiiit, tlieixi lire many fragnnmts of Euripides preserved on 
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papyri or ostraka. In tlie preface to my first volume, I mentioned 
fourteen, to whicli one or two more must now be added. Of course 
the passages so preserved are mostly short But the total of lines 
covered is very considerable. Now, how many places are there 
where the papyri or ostraka give an absolutely new right reading ? 
I mean, one which is preserved in no manuscript, and has not been 
reached by conjecture? It seems extraordinary, but I believe there 
are only two places — Phoenissae 1036 and 1101. And even those 
two cases of failure are almost a testimony to the general accuracy 
of the tradition. In the latter a papyrus gives us ^vvrjxpav, ‘they 
joined,’ instead of ivv^if/ev^ ‘he joined’; and no one happened to 
have made that conjecture, although they easily might, if they had 
studied the scholia, which evidently imply a plural. In the former, 
1036, there are two short lines, ^f>ov podv, l^tov where for metri- 

cal reasons we need an iambus more in each line. They are ordinary 
iambic dimeters. They mean, you see, ‘the cry of ie, the music of 
ie^ — ie being one of the regular cries of wailing. People emended 
by doubling the words l^odv and The scholiast observed that 

‘It is found in the poets that way, ie ie, just like io io.^ Yet by 
some accident we never thought of emending the line to IrjLrjtov fBodv, 
/x€Xo 5 — ‘the cry of ie-ie, the music of ie4e/ Clearly that is 
what the scholiast meant. And it so happens that one of the 
Oxyrhynchus papyri gives it so. Of course that is right. 

Let me take two more instances to show how steady the tradition 
has been. From the study of our fourteenth century manuscript 
L, Wilamowitz came to the conclusion that L’s group of manu- 
scripts was descended from an archetype which contained all the 
plays of Euripides, not merely those selected for educational pur- 
poses, without any notes, but with variant readings written above 
the line. When Grenfell and Hunt discovered the Hypsipyle 
papyrus, it proved to be a manuscript without notes but with 
variant readings written above the line, and of course the Hypsipyle 
is one of the unselected plays. 

A last instance of the same steadiness. In Phoenissae 131 — 

Tov 8* efajactySovT* ov^ opas AcpKirfS vS(op ; 

See you not him crossing Dirce’s water? — 

a Byzantine group of manuscripts add at the end of the line a 
gloss, ‘ Aoxayov ^ — ‘ see you not that captain ? ’ A late Byzantine gloss, 
critics used to say. But on a certain very ill-written ostrakon in 
the British Museum, dating from the second century, you have the 
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word Aox«yoV iilreiidy there- It is a mistake. A mere gloss. But 
it was ill the text by about 150 A. D., aud has been religiously 
eopied fiy a wliole ehain of scribes. 

Of course humanmn esi emirc. All manuscripts have lots of 
inistiikcs in them. Wliat I am here comparing with the papyri is 
not the text of any particular manuscript, hut the text that results 
from the critical examination of all the manuscripts by a good 
scholar using Ids knowknlge as best he can. When by criticism you 
Hucceed in finding out what the 'tradition' really is, that tradition 
provt^H to lie surprisingly aceurate. 

But hi‘re comt‘H an important ((ualification. This evidence of the 
papyri only tnk«‘H uh liaek, at earliest, to the Alexandrian age. 
BVom the se<*oml <H‘ntury B, (L onwards, the tradition has been care- 
ful; Imt before that thousand years of care, there had been some 
two hundred of carelef«nesH. The great Alexandrian scholars were 
probaldy almost tlic first iieople in tlie world to understand the 
meiudng of t*xat*tness in preserving an ordinary secular text Some 
of the papyri thcmsidves show us how^ careless a p re- Alexandrian 
text eould he. (hir stdiolia to the tragedians show that the greatest 
of our difheulties ami corruptions were mostly already there when 
the mummiUirim wen* made. Again and again the eritical editor 
has to make Ids footnott *: " enrruptda iam Ditlt/mo aniiquiorJ And 
if it eomt*s to that, general considerations of the history of Greek 
literntun* wouUl have led us to the same conclusion. It is late in 
the day that a man turns from the natural conception that his hook 
ought to he as good and full as poasible, to the scholarly and self- 
<lenying c»once|dion that it ought to be exactly what the writer left 
it 

By the time of the Alexandrians, when our tradition began, 
miinvm<»ri|dH were oftiui alnaidy badly corrupted. An instance of 
what t mtatii can be found in some of the latest plays of Euripides. 
Our text of the l^htN uisme is proliably nearly m good as the t(‘xt 
that was cilited hy Aristophanes of Bymitium. Yet the play that 
we have is, in the opinion of most critics, a perfc<R mass of inter- 
|)oliition. It was acted, no doubt, again and again, in Athens and 
in less cultured places, during the fourth and third centuries, and 
tlie only copy the Alexandrians could get was one that liad laam 
exposed -like most plays that have life in them— to the improvc- 
rmmts lutd additions cif the stiigeunannger. The same is hardly less 
frui* of tin* Ores/cs. The Iphujvnia in AuHh happems to have some 
of its liistory rec’orded^ so w«* can speak of it wiili more certainty. 
True, the aitdtetypc of our two mamiscripts was defective at the 
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end; the manuseri|vts themaelven my and the eiul tliiif we iinw 
have is apparently work of tlie early lu^naissanee. In that respeet 
the Alexandrians were hettm* ott Uxii ft»r thi^ rest id' the play how 
does it stand! We know that the Iphitjk'nm in Anik wim pnuliieed 
and prepared for the stagt^ hy Huripiiltis tin* younger arti*r Ids 
father's death. An inseription tidts m that “The Iphigeiiia tif Eurip- 
ides —very prolmhiy this play— was atded again in d-ll ll i\, untl 
that tlie iietor Neoptoleiuus n‘etdvt*d a pri/t* ftn- it. IhiuhtleM it 
was acted more often than that. And the viu^sion lital !ins i‘oiiie 
down to us hears the natttral tvnem of this litsfiiry. 1 1 tins two 
distinct and stmrcely eoiiipatihle pridogues. tt iiiiikf‘s iiii|in;*s^ 
sion, praelicalty all seholars who havt^ srutiied it. of eiintiiiin 
ing niasm»E of work l^y iiitTert*iil hiitnis. I jtfortiiniifely wi^ Imve no 
scholia to the Iphiijenkt in Au.lk, Uni Wi* may he fairly sure itiiit, 
when the Alexiindrian seludars set fti wtudi to etilh^el the works of 
Knripides. the ordy «a>py they etuili} gel i»f this famous piny was 
otie already badly knoektal idaiut hy the actors, As a fiuiiier nf 
fact, iKdh the extant pisdogues an* *|noted hy writrrH i»f the gnierii- 
tion after Aristotle. The misidiief hint !»egiin as early as thut,. In 
the case <d' the If/n-xiis, tleuv wer»* actually three prologues going 
in Alexaiulrian tinn*s. The Uhrius f|Ue:stion is loo eotnidiciifed to 
dimniHS at hsigth. Hut it is tdrsar that the Atexandriniis coiitil mil 
g«*t liold of a copy that siitistied lluun, 

Again, wtiiif art* w^e to make of suefi a fact as the cotii|iariitive 
emulition of the several IItiiut*rie hyiiins! Ttie ihpnn in Jpliroililc 
is excellently preserveti; the It^jmn Apollij is in a state of desper' 
ate confusion, {lot llii* confusion is not such as c*imrs frmn faulty 
nianum*ript triiditioin It does not yield to crdicism and eineiida-' 
tiom It goes hack to the lime when 110*- old eptc hnu'iiture wars luil 
new'ly deink and its fnigiiients w-»Te etdleeled and forno'd into siieli 
wlades or iitleiii|its at ^idudes as eircttinsfanei-s allowed, |»r*thiitdy hy 
people wdio had ns yid no pnrticnlar tif scliidiirsin|t. 

To sum tip: III the eii4#'S where amunil lio*»ks or parts of hooks 
have tieeii presefvetl to us enlire, ami where our mantiseriptM are 
of giK)il Averiigi? i|iiiilily, we lind thfil itie iradilmn, fr«,iiii AleXfim 
drian titiiea oip litm }«*eii to a surprising degre*,^ enreful mid Iriish 
worlliy, I leave iisid*% of eiiiirH*% speeiai of h^id or mutitiitet! 

liifiiiii8f»ripl«; iiiilli«dt*gies in wlneli tli*^ *|i|oiiit|ofis w^u’e iipidifli'd ilt 
order to illllld WtllicHII llieir context , and th** tiair<th«f»ks winch liiive 
I'wen syilftitiiilieiilly iiiler|Mdiile4 iiiid imprtivrd h% Hour 

Ia*t Its next eoiisitier llie roiiteiil of llic trinliimii. Tliiit w, Iww 
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imieli of what it tritnl to pmsorve has it actually preserved! Here 
we have a very tiiffereut story. 

Take first the kinds of literature of which we seem to have a 
largt^ stock: epos, drama, oratory, and history. Blpic perhaps be- 
ItmgtHl to very early times, so that it is not surprising that we have 
only two potons remaiidng out of a whole wide literature, and those 
in a very taft' rt'etaisiom Of lyric poetry, too, we nuiy say that it 
flourished ehiefly in uon-Attie regions, whereas our tradition has 
its roots in Athens. Ho we ought not to complain if out of a large 
nuniher of lyrit* poids the tradition has preserved complete poems 
hy only on(\ ami of him <uily about a fifth part of his whole writ- 
iiigs. Tlu‘ impyri givt* us a few com|)lete poems by another. As 
for trag(*<ty, there must hav(» \mm, m far as we can caknilate, well 
ovt*r nine lunnlreii tragedies produced in Athens; we hnil ourselves 
rieh with thirty-tliree out of that number. But that is a vague 
way of <»<uisidering the t|uestion. !it*t us take two periods to com- 
pare with our own, ami to make out how the great losses took place. 

Wt» havi* a fair amount of evidence about the hooks in the Alax- 
amlrinn library: that should he one point. B^or another wo may 
take the inferesting Hihlitdheva or of l^hotitis. Fhotiiis 

was Patriareh of (’onstimtinople from 857 to 879 A. I)., and the 
Hiblmthrva is a list, with nob\s and epitomes, of three hundred 
hooks whitdi he had ha<l read to him. It is de<licate<l to 4us beloved 
brother Tarasius.* Apf^arently Photius wm in the habit of having 
IhkiIch read aloml in his learned circle, where Tarasius was usually 
present. This is a list of IsHiks which Tarasius somehow missed, 
anti is sent to him on that aeeount, and also to console him for the 
ahsenee of Photius himself on an embassy to the Assyrians™that 
is, ns (lihlHHi said, to the Pnliph of liagdad. 

'Bo take somi* «hdlnite figures, comparing first merely the Alex- 
amirinns ami ourselves, and omitting Photius for the moment. 
Aesidiylus WTote ninety {days; the Alexandrians possessed seventy- 
two iif thtun; we have seven. Hophoclf^g wrote one hundred and 
twenty thrts!; we do not know the Alexandrian number, but it must 
have been vimy large; we have seven. Bhiriphles wrote tiinety-two ; 
Ah*xandria possessisl seventy aught ; we have nim^een. Of ITiidar, 
the Alexarulrians possessed sevenbuui books; we have four, not 
complete. Of Himonides they had a considerably larger numlKm of 
Ismks, though we camtot he sure of the figure^ wf^ have none. Of 
Aleninn they had six, of Alcaeus at huist ten, of Sappho nim*; we 
have none. They had twenty-six books of Stesicborus; we have 
none. They Itiul the liooks of Heraclitus, Kmpedocles, Parmenides, 
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Anaxagoras. They had the splendid mass of Ohrysippus. ihey 
had Dicaearchns^ Life of Hellas; they had the great seieiitifie aiitl 
imaginative works of Eratosthenes; they had the thirty hooka of 
Ephorus’ universal history, the twelve hooka of TheoiunnpuH’ 
Hellemca, and the fifty-six of his Philippica. Of all whieh the traili"* 
tion has brought us nothing. They had great miisHea of Old ami 
New Comedy, of elegy and romance, of wliieli we |) 0 SHeaa only 
fragments. 

I have been considering only authors of the (irst rank of genius 
or importance. Even in that region our loss is overwhelming. 

Now let us turn to Photius. It so happens that Pilot iiis, in the 
three hundred books of the Bihliotheeaf describes no poetry. It wm 
not that, as a bishop, he disapproved of it lie speaks with respet^t 
of various poets, and he epitomizes novels and mmanees with ii 
fulness that suggests enthusiasm. Of eourse we must reiueinlier 
that the pronunciation of Greek had eomplettdy ehiingeth ami tliiil 
the Byzantines, having lost the sense of cjuantity, ami sennning 
only by accent, had lost all that gives melody ami meaning to the 
forms of ancient verse. But I think w'e shall see latiu* the real 
reason for Photius’ neglect of poetry. 

Of the writers we have just mentioned, the only om^ tliiit eomes 
in Photius’ list is Theopompiis. It is one humlred mnl sevtoily 
sixth in the list: 'Read, the historical hooks of Thet^pompus, TImse 
preserved amount to fifty-three. Even some of tln^ amututts said 
that the sixth and seventh and twenty-ninth ami thirtieth had 
perished. And these I have not seen, either. Hut a wrlnln 
Menophanes — an ancient and not contemptible pemon in giving 
an account of Theopompus says that the twi^Ifth find |it*ri^lit‘d 
Yet we read it together with the others. The etmivutH of thi> t wtiff }i 
are as follows . . That is one lug loss tliat has e*ime fti m siiioe 
the time of Photiiia 

And there are others. We must remember that Photius inoHlIy 
read Christian Fathers, and tliat the writei-s of the Pomiin prriud 
were for him among the ancients. He hml sev«*ral of lltiun in a 
more complete state than we have, Diodorus for hut 

those do not affect our present question. Of etassieid wrtt*<*r;i4 

he had read Herodotus— without much appreriiditm, Aim i^trsinn, 
in twenty-four hooks, twenty-three of /Vr.viVa and one of 
These are known to us only by Iliotius’ epitolm^ flw 
seems to have been a ran^ hook, since he totik specinl jiidim with P, 
just as he did with that twelfth IwKik of 11ieop«uii|nis. He iuul nlso 
the History of the Diadochi and the celebralet! nerounl t»f iht* ||ri,l 
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Sea hy the. gi'O^niplier AgathaiTliides: ho devotes forty columns to 
it, lie had appanaitly the history oT the Alexamlrian Oephalion. 
But mueh the greater Inilk of his ancient literature consists in the 
Attic orators. He had tlu* sixty aptnadu's of Antiphon, twenty-five 
of them etmsidertHl spurious, where we have fifteen. Of Andoeides, 
like us, he had only four. Of I Lysias, where we are perhaps almost 
<*ontent with an impertVtd. tliirtydour, ht^ had apparently four hun- 
dred and twenty divts of whieh two hundred ami thirty-three were 
(HmsidtTetl Hpurious. (If that eor|)Us were ever rediseoveredi what 
opportuidties it woulil givt^ to our historians!) Of fsaeus he had 
sixty four, fifty of them gentiine; we liave ten and a half. Of 
IsoernfeH he liatl sixty, iwtmty idght of them genuine; of Hyperides 
he had siwenty Ht*ven, tiftydwo of tluun genuine. And so on. We 
have twimty tine sptHH'hi‘s (d’ Isoerait's, and know Hyperides only 
from tin* papyri. 

Masses of prose oratcmyi A great part of it not especially elo- 
(pumt in its ftu-m, numt (if it— 4 o Bholius at hmst— unintelligible as 
to its matter. That is the clutd tri*asur«^ that he finds in classical 
!it(*rature, If you count the columns that he devot<‘s to his abstracts 
of th(» various writings, th(*y t(*ll the same tabs Herodotus is dis- 
missed in ahcnit half a column, Himerius’ Mvleiai, or studies in 
till* art (if rhetoric, are e|utomi/,ed in sixty-eight columns. It is the 
usual phiuiomtuiou cjf tat(’ Oreek literature, the almorption of all 
(jthm* literary subjects in th(‘ all-engrossing study of rhetorm. It 
is the same t(*ndtnn‘y that has (mriched us with the vast unreadable 
mass (if Hit* Hheterrs (irarvL 

What is the meaning and the historical cause of that tendency? 
hkir what rtuistm did sane human Inungs pri^muwe sixty-four speeches 
of Lsaens, and let Sappho and Ahmeus and even nearly all Aeschy- 
lus perish! P(*ople talk about certain alh^ged peculiarities and 
abnormal siumitivimfxsses of thes(» lat(» Cirecks. But it is a pity to 
asstune that human beings were very unlike ourselves merely b(>- 
eiiiw(* they did strange things. Ho often the strange things they 
did ar(^ just wdiat we should have done under the same circurn- 
Hfanc(»H. 

(Ir(*(»k anliffiuty from Alexander onward had before it a great 
duty, aful ii duty whmh it consciouHly realr/ed. It had first to 
Hpreail. and then to (’onHc^rve, tin* highest eivilization that mankind 
had yid. r«*iiclied, Thi» task, as we all know, was too hard for it. 
Prom alsnit the staamd (amtury A. I)., aiiciimt learning and civili- 
74iiion are condmding, not a triumphant progn*ss, hut a stubbornly 
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defended retreat. The very feeling of ih'feat perliana ahurpened 
men’s devotion to the cause. 

Hellenism was has<Hl on culturt'; suul the great eiuhlem ntui 
instrument of that culture wjis the Attic Greek langtjage. We 
often sneer at the late Attieists for writing in an itliom which they 
did not speak. But they were doing the right thing. Tin* .sjuiken 
idiom of a Spartan peasant still differed from that of an Athenian ; 
both w'ould have difficulty in making themselves understtaul in 
Macedonia. But the language of Blnto wm studied nml mider- 
stood by cultured men from (}ad«*s to Uappinhvia; and those who 
could write it had a common hieal ami a eommon hirthrighf, In 
Plutarch’s dialogues men from the ri*motest plBee.s meet together 
at Delphi, a professor from Britain, a sojdiist from .Sardis, n 
Roman official, a Bowtiim country gentleman; alt ean speak the 
same language and respoml to the .same ideas. 

You will say that such an artitieiai state of tilings could not 
la.st? But it did last. It (irovith-d the world with that eJ^trnonli 
nary chain of historians writing all in praelically the .same lan- 
guage and each with a eoiasciousness of his preileeessurs, tloun to 
Photius himst'lf, down even to Hustiithiu.s and to people w,-ll on this 
side of the Norman {’omiuest. 

On the other hand, to keep this instrument going, a shnv ami 
constant .sacrifice had to he made, {‘art of th»* cargo was con- 
stantly thrown overhoarii in ortler to save the rest 1‘lutnreh knew 
his ancient poets well. He knew I'indar in his full eonditt>»n, In*, 
fore the selection that we posseaa came into evisienee Hut a 
century or so after I’lutareh tiolKidy r<-ad the.se diflleull poets. 
Julian, enthusiast for Hellas as he wm. had read hanlly any more 
ancient poetry than we ourselves, The men who wo rn iiraetienily 
fighting for IleUetiism tluring those eeiitnries of tough d*»dine, had 
enough to do to keep alive the hare nwessariea of eitUnre Knowl- 
edge of eourse was still sj»read ehtelly hy leetures and «jie«t**li»*s, 
and hy reading aloud. ( 'ivilization dependetl on the art of speeeh 
not on what we call rlietorie, hut on what the aiieient.s enUed 
rhetorikv; the art of speaking clearly. per»iia»iv«dy, intelligihly, 
and of eourse correctly, so that you should in the first plaee expound 
your culture well to siteh auditors as woiihl lisli it, and in the see. 
ond place let them draw in from your lips the t»al jaissihie imita- 
tion of the pure Attic spirit. 

The thing that a man ean use in hi* own life is, as a rule, tin* 
thing that attracts mid intcr»-st* him. That is why the late tjreek.* 
rend Ilyperides and Isaetis and the privnti* sperelo* »»f Deimis 
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theiuvs in preft^reiuM' to At^sehylus and Aleman. It is why, when 
thi‘y did reatl triigedy, tliey vastly preferred Euripides to Aeschy- 
lus, tliougli, as a matter of fact, having no stuise of drama left, they 
preri‘rreil to rt‘ad him in extracts in an anthology. That is why our 
tradition has so riitlilt^ssly left most of the old poets to perish. 

But tlie retreat took another foriti also. Ijet me cpiote m typical 
some Hentf*net‘H from tlie pn^faee of the physician Orihasins to his 
Hiniinnr of (hilrn: *Your command. Most Divine Emperor, that I 
should reduce to a smidhm compass tiie medical works of the admir- 
able (iiilen, has ftmnd in me etithusi^istic obedience. For people 
midertakt* this proft»sHion, as Oalen himself says, wdio have neither 
the proper talents nor the proper age; often they have not even 
begun tlit» simplest edueation {ta prota mathemaUi) , and eonsc^- 
(fuently (Uinnot nnder^tand properly a systematic treatises {tons 
kaia dirsofion itupius). What I atn now about to write will suffice 
for theta; it will take a sliorter time to learn, and it will he easier 
to understand, for 1 inulertake that my reduction of the style to 
corudseness will never result in obsenrity,’ 

Driliasius aililressed his book to Jtdian (362 A. T).). That is a 
tyineal tlaie, tlmugh itiany literary subjects had been epitomized 
long ladbre. The sevtai plays of Aeschylus were apparently selected 
about tlien ; with the result that afterwards nobody read anything 
lieycuid the seven. Th<^ same with the seven of Sophocles, and the 
ten (or nine) Euripid«*s, though in the laat case a large fragment 
of an old uncommented and imselected Kuripidis Opera Omnia 
happims to have survived also. Afterwards these selections were 
redu<‘ed to thna* plays out of each tragedian. Four books out of 
tlie siwivnteen books of Pindar had Immui selected and with a 
commentary rather earlier. The old elegiac poets seem to have 
lieen treated in a difr«*rimt and less satisfactory way. A miscel- 
laneous expurgated eolleetion seems to have been made, and passtnl 
curnmi umler name of Theognis. There is no need to multiply 
instances. The principle is always the same. The text is selected 
from one of the old complete text editions; the commentary is 
aliriilgiHl from the sungrammata and hupomneniata of scholars of 
the great Rornim periotl, from Didymus to Ilerodian. 

The clu«‘ to the matter is education. Tlu^ task of keeping up the 
culture of the world has become! a hard Imrden. men are 

reiuliiig tht* classics freely, for tlie mere joy of the thing. The 
clfwsics are for youths to learn in the schools and universities, not 
because they like it, but becaumj it is good for them, Wliat the 
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cnlttired world really cares for — apart from tlie maintenance of 
orthodoxy — ^is the maintenance of Attic. 

The predominance of education explains another fact about late 
Greek literature. The educational profession is one possessed of 
extraordinary virtues, compared with most other professions ; but 
it has its weaknesses too. And one of the chief of them is a ten- 
dency to pretend to knowledge which it does not possess. Late 
Greek literature is full of books which — ^though no doubt written 
innocently enough — obtained long life and popularity because they 
enabled teachers to make a great show of erudition. First of all, 
the anthologies. Many excellent fourth-century writers throw 
about with a free hand their quotations from ancient literature; 
but we find on examination that nearly all their quotations occur 
also in the anthologies of Stobaeus and Orion. Again, think what 
a display could be made by any one with a good memory who had 
read Athenaeus. He would be equipped with anecdotes and quota- 
tions from all the most abstruse and curious parts of ancient litera- 
ture. One strange book which Photius read with much interest 
seems almost to have been specially written for this particular 
fraudulent purpose. It is the Kaine Historie of a certain Ptole- 
maios, Ptolemaiou ton EephaistiSnos — ^whatever exactly that geni- 
tive means. For some people think he was the father, not the son, 
of Hephaestion; and Tzetzes thinks he was Hephaestion himself. 
Ptolemaios was a writer belonging to a very good period, the sec- 
ond half of the first century A. D. The book, known to us only 
from Photius, consisted of anecdotes from extraordinarily abstruse 
sources, generally professiag either to give information about 
things no one could know or else to contradict the ordinary received 
tradition. He may really have been an eccentric man of amazing 
erudition, but Hercher, who has studied him critically, prefers the 
alternative of regarding him as an ^unverschdmier SckwindlerJ 
The important point for us is that such a book should have lived on 
and been popular. 

Education and the needs of education in a world where intellect 
is decaying and knowledge gradually growing less — ^these are the 
guiding conditions of the paradosis. And if we reflect for a few 
minutes on that fact, we shall reach a rather important and inter- 
esting conclusion. 

Of what sort are the books that education specially produces and 
selects ? We ought to know, though we must remember that we live 
in an age when education is enlightened and progressive and 
daring; in the centuries we are now considering, from the second 
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to the ninth, education was in a state of slow decay, it was fright- 
ened, conservative, and unhopeful. 

First, education selects the undoubted classics; not specially 
because anybody likes them, but because everybody approves of 
them. They read Shakespeare at Amelia Sedley’s school, because 
it was right, though they doubtless left out a great part of him, 
and did not much like what remained. Our Greek paradosis has 
duly preserved Homer and Plato, Demosthenes and a good deal of 
the canonical Attic writers. It has preserved a certain selection 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides- Doubtless it was actuated 
more by a sense of duty than by genuine taste ; but in any case it 
clearly did right, and we ought to be thankful that it had a sense 
of duty. Secondly, education selects and produces handbooks and 
aids to knowledge. I need not dwell on the extent to which these 
bulk in our tradition. Thirdly, if it goes further, if it goes beyond 
the indubitable classic and the mere text-book, it tends to choose 
what is correct, obvious, and sober. (When I say correct, I do not 
necessarily mean correct in morals. A work may be considerably 
improper provided that it is sanctioned by antiquity ; Aristophanes 
held his place in Constantinople as the Elizabethans do with us.) 
It avoids the kind of writing about which there tend to be very 
different opinions, which seems to one man inspired, and to another 
utterly silly. It avoids literature that has a special personal quality, 
it avoids the intensely imaginative, the enthusiastic, the rebellious. 
It is guided by the respectable man ; it shuns the saint and the 
bohemian. 

The importance of this consideration is, I think, very great. 
When one reads accounts in text-books of the characteristics of the 
Greek mind — ^its statuesque quality, its love of proportion and order 
and common sense, its correct rhetoric and correct taste, its anthro- 
pomorphism and care for form, and all those other virtues which 
sometimes seem, when added together, to approach so dangerously 
near the total of dull correctness and spiritual vacuity, — ^it is well to 
remember that the description applies, not to what the ancient 
Greeks wrote, but to what the late Roman and Byzantine scholars 
preserved. 

Suppose it had been a little otherwise. Suppose that as well as 
Aristotle’s defense of slavery we had the writings of his opponents, 
the philosophers who maintained that slavery was contrary to 
nature. Suppose that, to compare with Plato’s contemptuous ref- 
erences to the Orphics, we had some of that ‘crowd of books’ which 
he speaks of. Suppose instead of Philodemus we had all Heraclitus 
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and Empedocles and the early Pythagoreans. Suppose we had 
Antisthenes and the first Cynics, the barefooted denouncers of sm 
and rejectors of civilization. Suppose we had that great monu- 
ment of bitter eloquence and scorn of human greatness applitnl to 
history, the Philippica of Theopompus. Suppose we had tlie great 
democracy of the fifth century rt'prest'tited, not by its opponent.s. 
but by the philosophers who believed in it— by Protagoras, say, 
and Thrasymachus. Suppose that we had mote, of the women 
writers, Sappho above all and Corinna and Nossis and Leotition. 
Suppose we even had more literature like that startling realistic 
lyric, Grenfell’s Alexandrian Erotic fragment, in which the trag- 
edy is, that between a man and a woman fb/prw l»is taken the place 
of philia: ‘It has been free choice in both. Friendship came before 
passion. Anguish seizes me when I remember.’ (It is exphlineti by 
Wilamowitz in the OocUinger Nachrichkn for 
Had the conditions of the paradom been ditUTcnt, all that might 
easily have happened. And how diffenmt then would have been 
our conception of the suppo.sed limitations of Greek literature, Let 
us remember the facts. Let us be .sceptical a priori townrtl.H most 
statements of limihition ami negation—nll g«‘neralization.s which 
state that ‘The Greeks had no eoneeption of this, no utMlerMtnnii. 
ing of our elevated sentiments with regard t<» that.’ A.s n rule the 
only ti'uth in such statements is that those Greeks who had, wen- 
not canonical in Byzantine sehools. And, what is of mon‘ prnetieal 
significance to ourselves, let us remendsT that the literature whieh 
we do possess luis been filtered through the sjime limiting hih) 
cramping medium which rejecteti the r**Ht, nml that the triiililioiud 
interpretation of our texts, espis-ially the poetienl texts, hn.s lieen 
mainly the work of those generations whtist* aetivity I have tieeu 
describing, and suffers still from the need of a freer air anti a witler 
imagination. 
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contemporary terms. Then came the Romans, not an alien race with 
a hybrid culture, save in the sense that all culture is hybrid, but 
creators of another great period in the development of antiquity, a 
period less novel in the invention of literary forms, but fertile and 
to the highest degree original in the adaptation of the old. Rome ’s 
innovations in human history are conspicuous enough; they fol- 
lowed naturally from a loyal consecration to the past. Beginning 
with a devotion to their own heroic past, they connected this past 
deliberately with the glories of Greek literature and history, when 
once that potent influence had made its presence felt. Think for a 
moment of these typical Romans, and the double outlook on the past 
and on the present, conspicuous in their lives and works : Ennius, 
who ref ashioned -Latin verse in the new Grecian measure, that in 
this verse he might immortalize the history of his country; Cicero, 
reverent student of the ancient poetry of Ennius, and leader of his 
times in the year 63 ; Horace, who bids the learner 

Thumb Greek classics night and day, 

and, thanks to such a training, arraigns the age in a splendid series 
of Alcaean odes. Poets who know their own day only are the 
‘singers of Euphorion,’ in Cicero’s contemptuous phrase. Young 
Virgil, perhaps included in that phrase, has so little fame from his 
early poems, which bear the mark of Euphorion, that until recently 
nobody believed he could have written them, Virgil’s great mes- 
sage to his generation, and to ours, came in a poem which reveals 
an intense study of his country’s past and an intense study of 
Homer and Greek tragedy. 

I have tarried a moment with the ancients, instead of beginning 
much later in the history of Europe, expressly to suggest that the 
best things in ancient literature were not written solely from the 
artistic but often from the social motive as well. Letters, and, 
originally, men of letters, were not sundered from public life, but 
actively contributed to it. If the classics have moulded later history, 
it is not merely because of their great qualities as literature, but 
because they are involved in the history of their own times, and 
because they enshrine the ideals of a liberal and four-square edu- 
cation, such as their authors possessed. This is a matter that will 
become obvious, in a moment, when we consider the educational 
program of Italian humanism. 

But first we must quickly traverse the intervening ages — ^Middle 
Ages, but not wholly dark — ^which a new system of education con- 
trolled. It is a mistake to suppose that the Christian Church was 
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hostile to pagan culture; on the contrary, after a brief season of 
combat and readjustment, the old learning was appropriated for a 
new purpose. But the purpose was new. Whereas to Cicero and 
Quintilian the goal of education was eloquentia, the art of expres- 
sion and its application to the business of state, the Christian monas- 
tery removed from the world and prescribed hours of silence. Ill 
would the sophist Polemo have fared there, who was buried before 
the breath left his body, that he might not be seen above ground 
with mouth shut. The Christian Church maintained both systems 
of education for some time, but monasticism gained the day, and 
was the main strength of education till later, in the Middle Ages, 
when the university came. Now the classics did not perish under 
the new regime ; in fact, we can thank the monastery for preserving 
them for us. They constituted the first step in education, the 
' Human Readings, ’ as Cassiodorus called them, to be succeeded by 
'Divine Readings’ later. More than that, in the revival of learn- 
ing under Charlemagne, and later at the school of Chartres, the 
ancient idea came again to the front. John of Salisbury in the 
twelfth century had a great deal to say about eloquentia, while 
Hildebert of Tours wrote epigrams delightfully antique, which 
could deceive the very elect ; for they are included in certain modern 
editions of the Anthologia Latina. Church, State, and learning 
were more intimately associated than before. The university, too, 
though its tendencies were philosophical rather than humanistic, 
created a new interest in Greek by finding the real Aristotle again, 
and thus led the way for the humanists’ quest of all Greek litera- 
ture. Men of the Middle Ages did not differ radically from those 
of succeeding centuries in their attitude toward the classics. 
Humanism and philosophy had their battles in that period as in 
every period, but the importance of classical culture for educa- 
tion was in general unquestioned. The great and striking differ- 
ence lay in the amount of classical culture available. The division of 
the empire into an East and a West effected curious results in civili- 
zation. Byzantium, after dark ages of its own, settled down to an 
eminently respectable scholarship which created little in literature 
or thought. It treasured the Greek authors, but forgot the Roman. 
When the monk Maximus Planudes at the end of the thirteenth 
century translated various Latin authors into Greek, he selected 
those most in vogue in the West at that time, such as Ovid, Boethius, 
Augustine, Donatus, Dionysius Cato; there was evidently no sepa- 
rate tradition of Latin literature at Byzantium, In the West, 
similarly, the stream of Greek was trickling feebly ; the knowledge 
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of the language had not completely disappeared, and technical 
writers like Aristotle and the author of the Celestial Hierarchy were 
directly introduced, but the writers typical to us' of the Hellenic 
genius were none of them known. Now a world without Homer, the 
Attic drama, Thucydides, Herodotus, Demosthenes, Theocritus, a 
world without the real Plato, is bound to be a very different world 
from our own. Not that this loss which befell the Occident was 
ultimately a calamity. The very isolation of the Roman spirit 
permitted its most triumphant expression in Dante, for whose 
poetry we should willingly forego whatever a combined East and 
West might have achieved. 

To see how the mediaeval imagination was still fixed faithfully 
upon antiquity, though less able than before to understand its 
meaning, we turn to Dante, who mirrors truly the vital sentiments 
of his times. Many a reader has felt the beauty of that scene in 
the Turgatorio, where Dante and Beatrice come upon a troop who 
sing: 

Benedictus qui veniSy 
E fior gittando di sopra e dintorno, 

Manihus o date lilia plenis. 

Christian liturgy and pagan poetry, which to some could sound 
only a discord, blend harmoniously here. But for a more striking 
instance still I turn to Dante’s seventh letter, addressed to Henry 
YII of Germany in 1311. In this letter Dante speaks of ^the new 
hope of a better age’ which ‘flashed upon Latium’ when that 
monarch came down into Italy. ‘Then many a one, anticipating 
in his joy the wishes of his heart, sang with Maro of the kingdom of 
Saturn and of the returning Virgin.’ But since this sun of their 
hopes seems to tarry, as though bidden to stand by a second Joshua, 
Italy is tempted to cry: ‘Art thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another?’ Dante himself has firm faith in the ‘minister 
of God’ and ‘the promoter of Roman glory,’ but wonders still why 
he can delay, apparently believing that the boundaries of Rome 
end at Liguria. But the real Rome ‘scarce deigneth to be bounded 
by the barren wave of ocean ; for it is written for us : 

Nascetur pulchra Troianus origine Caesar 

Imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris. ’ 

Had not the edict ‘that all the world should be taxed’ issued from 
the ‘council chamber of the most righteous princedom,’ the Son of 
God would not have ‘chosen that time to be born of a Virgin.’ So 
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let the emperor not delay, but ‘let that word of Curio to Caesar 
ring forth once more : 

Dum trepidant nullo firmatae robore partes, 

Tolle moras; semper noeuit differre paratis; 

Par labor atque metus pretio maiore petuntur. 

Let that voice of the chider ring forth from the clouds once more 
against Aeneas: 

Si te nulla movet tantarum gloria rerum, . . . 

Ascanium surgentem et spes heredis luli 

Pespice; . . . 

for John, thy royal first-born ... is for us a second Ascanius who, 
following in the footprints of his great sire, shall rage like a lion 
all around against every Turnus, and shall be gentle as a lamb 
toward the Latins.’ Dante then warns the emperor by the exam- 
ple of David, whom Samuel rebuked for sparing ‘the sinners of 
Amalek.’ He warns him by the example of Hercules, for there 
are many heads of the Italian hydra, and if Cremona is lopped 
o:ff Brescia and Paria will remain. He must strike at the viper 
itself, even Florence, who is that ‘foul and impious Myrrha that 
bums for the embraces of her father Cinyras,’ ‘that passionate 
Amata who rejected the wedlock decreed by fate,’ thus resisting 
‘the ordinance of God’ and worshiping ‘the idol of her proper 
will.’ So come, ‘thou lofty scion of Jesse. Take to thee confidence 
from the eyes of the Lord God of Sabaoth . . , and lay this Golias 
low with the sling of thy wisdom and the stone of thy strength. ’ 
Surely for this act of public service — ^the greatest, Dante doubt- 
less thought, that he could render his country — ^the authority of 
Yirgil and Lucan and Ovid seems well-nigh as efficient as that of 
Scripture itself. May we not say that for Dante, as truly as for 
any later humanist, the study of the ancients had an immediate 
bearing upon the problems of the day ? 

When Dante had finished his work it was time for a new epoch. 
Scholasticism had run its course. After so minute and comprehen- 
sive a vision of the kingdom of this world and the next as St. 
Thomas records, some sort of protest and readjustment is inevitable 
if the human sense of wonder is to persist; in a universe where 
nothing escapes the observer, the observer, as Lucretius knew, will 
find at last : 


eadem sunt omnia semper. 
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So scholasticism declined and a new age came, in which education 
returned to the methods of antiquity. We need not pause to exam- 
ine the causes of this event ; hut its most significant concomitant is 
the return of Greek literature to the Western World. There is a 
humorous aspect to the triumphs of the humanists, who ' dis- 
covered^ Latin authors long treasured on monastic shelves. Quin- 
tilian, welcomed back with such a furor, had been the patron saint 
of the school of Chartres. The humanists could rediscover because 
in the thirteenth century the classical interests of the twelfth had 
yielded to philosophy, and in the fourteenth, monastic discipline 
and the monastic library had lapsed into decay. But I would not 
belittle the importance of what to the contemporaries of Poggio 
were certainly discoveries. For the thirst for discoveries led also to 
the more careful study of the authors existing. Petrarch initiated 
the movement; though curiously mediaeval in some respects, he 
deserves his title of the first modem man, and this because of his 
passion for antiquity. His great service is not so much the dis- 
covery of Cicero ^s letters as the exaltation of Ciceronian ideas, 
which were from that time on the guiding principle of humanistic 
education. Petrarch’s craving for Homer, too, ill satisfied by the 
wretched translation which his teacher made, gave impetus to the 
general demand for the Greek authors. Work after work was won 
back; practically all the authors that we have to-day were recovered 
before the fall of Constantinople in 1453, which date surely does 
not mark the beginning of the Renaissance. What wonder if the 
age, intoxicated by the new draught, indulged itself in various 
excesses ? What wonder, too, if at first the habits of centuries pre- 
vented men from rightly valuing their new treasures, so that 
throughout the Renaissance the doctrine prevailed that the greater 
literature was the Latin? The Greek authors had at any rate 
returned, and civilization could not remain as before. 

For a glimpse into the new school of the humanists after Greek 
had its sure place there, we can do no better than open a little book 
by Battista Guarino, De Or dine Docendi et Studendi, published in 
1459. Battista Guarino is less celebrated than his father, and dis- 
tinctly less celebrated than Yittorino da Feltre, the greatest teacher 
of the Renaissance. The curriculum at this school is narrower than 
that of Yergerio or Aeneas Silvius; for this reason it is a safer 
guide to the average practice of the day. Guarino restricts the 
disciplines to ancient literature and history, Greek and Latin; 
logic and ethics, for instance, are introduced, not as independent 
studies, but because they are necessary for the explanation of 
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Cicero. The program sounds rather barren, but we must study it 
more deeply to see what it means. Literature involves grammar, 
of course, and prosody, and likewise composition in both prose and 
verse. The works of Virgil should be learned by heart, for ‘in this 
way the flow of the hexameter, not less than the quantity of indi- 
vidual syllables, is impressed on the ear, and insensibly moulds the 
taste. ’ Nor should the contents of poetry be neglected. Its fictions 
have moral as well as artistic value. They exhibit the realities of 
our own life under the form of imaginary persons and situations; 
Cicero’s authority is quoted for this sentiment, and St. Jerome is 
cited to good purpose. The lessons of history, too, are of great 
value. By it, Guarino states, the student will learn ‘ to understand 
the manners, laws, and institutions of different types of nations, 
and will examine the varying fortunes of individuals and states, 
the sources of their success and failure, their strength and their 
weakness. Not only is such knowledge of interest in daily inter- 
course, but it is of practical value in the ordering of affairs*. ’ Now 
though logic and ethics may have been an aside, they involved the 
direct study of Aristotle and Plato. We find other asides, too — 
astronomy, and geography, and Eoman Law, and the writers on 
those subjects. Moreover, independent reading is a vital part of 
the plan, and among authors suggested as appropriate for such 
reading are St. Augustine, Aulus Gellius, Macrobius, the elder 
Pliny, ‘whose Natural History is indeed as wide as nature herself.’ 
The pupil is bidden to practise his memory by going over at the 
end of each day what he has just learned; he is told to do much 
reading aloud, since this will give him the confidence which the 
public speaker needs. Throughout these instructions there is con- 
stant reference to the moral goal of education. ‘ In purity of grace 
and style,’ Guarino affirms, ‘in worthy deeds worthily presented, in 
noble thoughts nobly said, in all these, and not in one alone, the 
learner finds the nourishment of his mind and spirit. ’ But literature 
is not merely moral; it trains the dramatic imagination. ‘In this 
way,’ he continues, ‘we are not disturbed by the impieties, cruelties, 
horrors, which we find there ; we judge these things simply by their 
congruity to the characters and situations described. We criticize 
the artist, not the moralist.’ The ultimate secret of this method 
is its foundation in personality, and humanity. ‘Finally,’ he de- 
clares, ‘through books and books alone, will your converse be with 
the best and greatest, nay even with the mighty dead them- 
selves. ... To man only is given the desire to learn. Hence what 
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the Greeks called we call studia humanitatis; for learning 

and virtue are peculiar to man; therefore our forefathers called 
them ^‘humaniias/’ the pursuits, the activities, proper to mankind. 
And no branch of knowledge embraces so wide a range of subjects 
as that learning which I have now attempted to describe. ^ 

Nothing but Greek and Latin. Under Guarino’s cultivation, 
these ancient roots branch out as widely as the flower in the cran- 
nied wall. These studies of antiquity educate the whole man — 
moral, aesthetic, intellectual ; they train him to independent think- 
ing, for the authors are but the starting-point ; they inculcate rever- 
ence for the past ; they teach its application to the present. Now 
two historical facts are plain with reference to this program. First, 
it is simply the ancient method of Cicero and Quintilian all over 
again. Both authors are constantly cited for principles as well as 
facts; ^virtutis laus omnis in actione consistit/ said Cicero, and 
Yittorino echoes the words. Second, it is the basis of every truly 
humanistic program established from that day to this. Its prin- 
ciples appear in some dozen treatises of the day, and from Italy 
spread to the North. What I have quoted does not touch aU the 
elements in humanistic education. Science and mathematics re- 
ceived more consideration than one might suppose. Religious train- 
ing was not neglected, as it is with us ; polite demeanor, dress, physi- 
cal exercise, all were matters for attention. And let me emphasize 
again the point I would specially make : the twofold character of 
their education, its reverence for the past and its interest in the 
present, derives clearly from the ancient prototype. 

It is not necessary to quote in extenso the leading humanists of 
the North for proof that the new educational ideals are eagerly 
appropriated and applied. Rudolphus Agricola in Germany, Yives 
in Holland, but originally from Spain, Dorat and the learned Bude 
in France, diverge in no essential particular from Yittorino. Let 
Erasmus, the most cosmopolitan man of his day, speak for them all. 
‘The first object of education,^ he declares, ‘is to teach the young 
mind to foster the seeds of piety, the next to love and learn the 
liberal arts, the third to prepare itself for the duties of life, the 
fourth, from its earliest years to cultivate civil manners. ’ Erasmus 
truly represents England, as well as his own land, but a native voice 
was also heard from our mother-country at that time. I mean, not 
Roger Ascham, who comes later in the sixteenth century, and whose 
system is a bit ladylike in its painful propriety, but Thomas Elyot, 
who, in his Booh of the Governour (1531), interpreted Erasmus 
and Bude to England. The idea that the study of the classics was 
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merely the study of two foreign and ancient tongues would find no 
favor with him. ^ Only to possess language, ’ he declared, ^is to be a 
popinjay.’ Homer holds for him far more than that. ^If by read- 
ing the sage counsel of Nestor, the subtle persuasions of Ulysses, the 
compendious gravity of Menelaus, the imperial majesty of Aga- 
memnon, the prowess of Achilles, the valiant courage of Hector, 
we may apprehend anything whereby our wits may be amended 
and our personages more apt to serve our public weal and our 
prince, what forceth it us though Homer writes leasings?’ As 
with Guarino, the poetic lie has its moral fimction. Elyot con- 
cludes : ‘ I think verily if children were brought up as I have writ- 
ten, and continually were retained in the right study of every 
philosophy until they passed the age of twenty-one years and then 
set to the laws of this realm , . . undoubtedly they should become 
men of so excellent wisdom that, throughout the world, men should 
be found in no commonweal more noble counselors.’ 

These words have the ring of a familiar passage in Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning, concerning the learned governor. ^Nay, 
let a man look into the government of the Bishops of Rome,’ he 
remarks, ^as by name, into the government of Pius Quintus, and 
Sextus Quintus, in our times, who were both at their entrance 
esteemed but as pedantical friars, and he shall find that such Popes 
do greater things, and proceed upon truer principles of estate, 
than those which have ascended to the papacy from an education 
and breeding in affairs of estate and courts of princes.’ Or, to 
translate this into modern terms, let future lawyers take Classics 
in college, and not confine themselves to Economies. 

Need I say that all Bacon’s thinking was seasoned through and 
through with the classics? He was no pedantic advocate, surely 
no advocate of the Ciceronianist, whom he berates as soundly as 
he does the scholastic. ' Then did Car of Cambridge and Ascham, 
with their lectures and writings, almost deify Cicero and Demos- 
thenes, and allure young men that were studious, into that delicate 
and polished kind of learning. Then did Erasmus take the occasion 
to make the scofSng echo: Decern annos consumpsi in legendo 
Cicerone^ and the echo answered in Greek {= ^^Asine^^),^ 

Bacon brings us naturally to Milton, a Puritan and a rebel, who 
also, thanks to the ancients, could temper his virtue with Epicu- 
reanism, and show in his poetry that liturgic reverence for the past 
which is ingrained in classic literature. Milton writes a brief trea- 
tise Of Education to his friend Samuel Hartlib, and in it he says : 
H call, therefore, a complete and generous education, that which 
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fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all tlie 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war. And how all 
this may be done between twelve and one-and-twenty, less time than 
is now bestowed in pure trifling at grammar and sophistry, is to 
be thus ordered. ’ Then, outlining his main topics, as studies, exer- 
cise, and diet, he treats of the first: 'First, they should begin with 
the chief and necessary rules of some good grammar . . . and . . . 
their speech is to be fashioned to a distinct and clear pronunciation, 
as near as may be to the Italian, especially in the vowels. ’ He is 
speaking, of course, of Latin grammar. He proceeds with a lengthy 
list of readings in Greek and Latin literature, which soon runs into 
mathematics and many natural sciences, politics, philosophy, and 
religion. 'And either now or before this,’ he interposes, 'they may 
have easily learned at any odd hour the Italian tongue.’ As with 
Guarino, education was not all done by courses. 

Thus far our examination of the history of classical education in 
Europe has been pleasant enough, at least for those who are favor- 
ably disposed toward the classics. We have seen the ancient ideal 
reintroduced in the Italian Renaissance, disseminated in the north- 
ern countries, and established once for all, we should imagine, by 
mighty thinkers like Bacon and Milton. But no human institution 
is permanent, and, even in the times with which we have been 
dealing, forces were at work which tended to discredit an educa- 
tional program based on the classics. 

One such force was the decay of the method itself. All move- 
ments tend eventually to a period of formalism and petrifaction. 
Petrifaction seized the classical program when the limits of good 
Latin style were restricted to Cicero, and taste in general became 
puristic. Politian had read sympathetically in the authors of silver 
latinity, and appropriated their phrases at will, because, he said, 
he was expressing, not them, or Cicero, or anybody but himself. 
Bembo shrank from calling Deity anything but dii immortales, and 
warned a young friend against too much reading of the New Testa- 
ment, lest it spoil his Latin style. That was the age, too, when 
handbooks of imaginative etiquette were compiled to save the poets 
from mistakes. Lists were furnished of proper epithets for fre- 
quent nouns; thus aer could be liquidus and igneus and a few 
other things, but under no circumstances anything else. Clearly a 
system which engendered such absurdities was not destined to long 
life. Two events came to the rescue of humanism. One was its 
transfer to the other countries, where its vital elements were bound 
to take hold, and where the absence of patriotic interest left the 
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judgment more free and critical; tRougli France was somewhat 
bitten with Ciceronianism, though the delicate Ascham approved it, 
the sturdy sense of the greatest men of the period, like Erasmus and 
Bacon, dealt it crushing blows. 

The other event was the Protestant Reformation. The relation 
of the Reformation to humanism is somewhat complex. In its 
wilder and iconoclastic manifestations it was the foe of all culture, 
but the national element in protest against Rome should not be 
forgotten. Nationality is allied to secularism, and both are allied 
to humanism. Further, the method of the schoolmen had a stronger 
hold in the North, especially in France, the land of its birth, than 
it had in Italy. There the normal antagonist of humanism was the 
Sorbonne, and the Sorbonne stood for Catholic theology and the 
Roman Church. Thus George Buchanan, in temperament much 
like Erasmus, at any rate untouched by the evangelical fervor of 
Protestantism, found it natural, not, like Erasmus, to remain in the 
Roman fold, but with many of his French associates to go over to 
Protestantism. In Italy this via media did not exist. It was 
humanism and the Church, or, for the humanist who did not care 
for the Church, it was humanism and neo-paganism. Now, while 
we must appreciate the great service performed by the Reforma- 
tion for the humanistic ideal, and admire characters like Melanch- 
thon and Zwingli, and not form hasty generalizations on the bar- 
renness of Puritanism when it includes a Milton, we must also 
recognize the other half of the truth which I have just suggested, 
namely, that the exaggerations of the spirit of the Reformation 
were a blow to culture, and that they must be reckoned as a second 
force operative against the classics. 

From France there proceeded another disturbing influence 
toward the close of tne seventeenth century, the famous querelle 
des anciens et des modernes. The moderns, whose sentiments first 
found effective expression in Charles Perrault and his poem on 
Le Siecle de Louis le Grand (published 1687), represented a whole- 
some national and Christian feeling, but committed absurdities 
both in the defense of their own position and in their attacks on 
the ancients. The chronological argument loomed large. With 
centuries of high achievement behind them, why should not the 
present, profiting by experience, do still greater things? This 
reasoning seemed convincing, so long as the modem illustrations 
of superiority were not mentioned; when Chapelain and Desmarets 
were adduced as such, the proof fell rather flat; for the literary 
works of the moderns, so far from representing anything of the 
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spirit of romantic revolt, were pseudo-classic in character, and their 
literary criticism was distinctly pseudo-classic. Yirgil came off 
fairly well at their hands ; it was because he stood several centuries 
nearer modernity than Homer did, and because he was compara- 
tively free from glaring ineleganeies. On Homer fell the brunt of 
their attack; the vulgar characters admitted into his poems, and 
the indecorous behavior of his nobilities, made him an obvious target 
for the well-mannered critic of the seventeenth century. The reply 
of the beleaguered classicists is not particularly significant. Most 
of them were ready to acknowledge the superiority of Yirgil over 
Homer; in fact, it had been accepted ever since Yida and the 
Benaissance, and most vituperatively proclaimed by the elder 
Scaliger. Fenelon, it is true, refused to decide between the poets, 
and Madame Dacier even gave the palm to Homer. But her dec- 
laration that nature had exhausted its resources in Homer, and had 
not the power to produce another like him, is of the excessive, 
pseudo-classic sort of criticism that makes appreciation stagnant. 

At all events, the close of the seventeenth century was not an 
auspicious epoch for the classics, especially for Greek. Indeed, it 
would seem that nobody had really entered into the spirit of Greek 
literature, save possibly the members of the Pleiade in the sixteenth 
century, since its recovery in the Benaissance. The interrelation 
of Greek and Latin, the dependency of Latin literature, was recog- 
nized; ‘Latin is a rivulet, Greek a mighty river,’ said Erasmus, in 
the words of Cicero. Ascham laughs at the good bishop who 
thought the need of the Greek tongue was fulfilled now that every- 
thing had been translated into Latin, and compares the Latin 
scholar without Greek to a bird of one wing. At the same time a 
remark of his own betrays an intelligence hardly finer than the 
Bishop’s: ‘And surely,’ he says, ‘if Yarro’s books had remained 
to posterity, as by God’s providence the most part of Tully did, 
then truly the Latin tongue might have made good comparison 
with the Greek.’ 

Are we distressed, sometimes, that we live no more in the ages 
of accepted humanism, and that Greek is going to the wall? We 
have only to remember that it has seen gloomy days, days of mis- 
appreciation, before. Even in the sixteenth century Casaubon 
could write : ‘I am deep in Athenaeus, and I hope my labor will not 
be in vain. But one’s industry is sadly damped by the reflection 
how Greek is now neglected and .despised. Looking to posterity or 
the next generation, what motive has one for devotion to study ? ’ 

We should take heart of grace, likewise, in recalling that educa- 
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tional follies are not exclusively tlie product of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries: Montaigne’s father brought him up by the 
latest pedagogy. ^As to Greek,’ he remarks, ‘of which I have but 
a mere smattering, my father also designed to have it taught me 
by a trick ; but a new one, and by way of sport ; tossing our declen- 
sions to and fro, after the manner of those who, by certain games at 
tables and chess, learn geometry and arithmetic; for he, amongst 
other rules, had been advised to make me relish science and duty 
by an unforced wiU and of my own voluntary motion.’ We see 
that the method of ‘not teaching but informally introducing’ is 
not the last word of the latest philosophy. In such fear was this 
good father that he might disturb the brain of his child that in the 
morning he did not rudely wake him by a shake, but had gentle 
music played to him that the waking might be gradual. This edu- 
cational scheme did not last very long ; the boy was so heavy, idle, 
and indisposed that, he declares, ‘they could not rouse me from 
my sloth, not even to get me out to play.’ He therefore was sent 
to school, where the discipline was so strict that he enjoyed reading 
Ovid on the sly; even so the poet Lowell cut conic sections for a 
private hour with Aeschylus. 

To pass on now to the eighteenth century, we may note pseudo- 
classic influences in all the countries as a preservative of the human- 
istic scheme — they preserved by embalming it, but contributed noth- 
ing to its growth. In France, especially, Roman Catholic education 
was closely identified with the Jesuits; from the end of the sixteenth 
century they had shown, by basing their own instruction upon the 
classics, particularly the Latin classics, that humanism was not 
the exclusive property of the Reformers. The famous Delphin edi- 
tions, published toward the close of the seventeenth century for a 
veiy indifferent young Dauphin, proved acceptable in many other 
schools besides those of the Jesuits. The order maintained its 
prominence in education in the eighteenth century, and has not 
ceased its activities to-day. Whatever else may be said of this 
illustrious company, it is interesting to note that its tremendous 
missionary undertakings have been the product, or the concomitant, 
of an educational system that is classical, if not pseudo-classical, in 
character. England was not influenced vitally by the Jesuits in the 
eighteenth century, but in its own way maintained the supremacy 
of the classics. ‘All the faculties of the mind,’ remarked Gibbon, 
‘may be exercised by the study of ancient literature.’ A classical 
training was firmly believed to be an admirable preparation for 
political life. Statesmen like Chatham and Pox and Pitt and 
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Burke did not fail to recognize its hearing upon inothTii pruhteiiis. 
or to point an argument with a elaasical t|Uotatimt. Thtw were 
simply continuing the tradition that we have set^n ht'ftH't* in BmHiii. 
and before him in Vittorino, and befon‘ him in Dante. 

To England, too, is due a fresh appreciation of ancient literaliire 
for the reason that the meaning of Iloiuer was at last iH^giniiing In 
grow clear. Pope, w’hatever his offenses, dt»Hi‘rvi*s, with lienlley, 
whom he abused, no small share of the credit, ami Htaekwell ami 
Wood made further advance. This is a tpiiet littb* moveineiit. Ili*^ 
approach to romanticism in eighteentli-eentury Knglaiul. iinil a 
gain for classical education, lint the ikH‘trim*s of Iloiisseaii ititd 
the impetus of the French Rt‘volution broke in a niniiinlie stiiriii 
which in principle carried with it little reverence tar anti«|«ily. 
At the same time it benefited the clawiics by <»lcariiig away false 
notions of their immacnlattmess, and by rcv«»nling Dreek iifresli. 
For the latter event we must be gratt*ful not only to Kngliimh but 
to the German school of criticism, innugumttsl bcbire the dnyn of 
Romanticism by Winckelnuum, and complctctl by lawiiig, Itenler, 
Schiller, and Goethe. True, in this 'rcufonic ilcUcnism there are 
exaggerations, strange lights that nevt*r shone on sea tir laiul, iiml 
it led to a dearth in the apprisnation of laitin literature in tlermnny. 
down till only a few years ago. Englaml took the iiioveintuil more 
soberly. Wordsworth, the liigh priest of nature, could took back 
to Horace and sigh for 

The humblest note of those sad strains. 

No change in the humanistic ideal was made in Ihi* iiifiet«*t*iitlt 
century, wherever that ideal wm truly interfirefed. Anmbt «if 
Rugby, who typifies English education at its best, foumlcil tiis 
system on the elassicH. 'Tht* study of language,' he saiil, ‘seems m 
me m if given for the very purpose of forming the human miml in 
youth; and the Greek and Latin languages , , . seem tin* very 
instruments by which this is to be efFt»cte<L’ Artmld wm also tlec|ity 
impressed with the moral inspiration that eonies from assoeialioii 
with the p^kst— not only with the literature of the piist, but with 
the very buildings in whieh edueation has made its iMtiiie, ‘Tliert^ 
is, or there ought to be/ he decdari»8, 'something very ennobling in 
being connected with an establishnumt at mu'c iuieif»nt ami iiumiiilb 
cent, where . . . all the associations belonging to the objis^ts iiroiiml 
us shoidd be great, splendid, and elevating. Whiil an iiidividiiiil 
ought and often does derive from the feeling that he is born of itii 
old and illustrious race, from lieing familiar from his ehiktliticitl 
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with the walls and trees which speak of the past no less than the 
present, and make both full of images of greatness, this, in an 
inferior degree, belongs to every member of an ancient and cele- 
brated place of education.’ Finally, Arnold directed the enthusi- 
asm thus gained from the past upon the immediate present. He 
writes to a friend: H cannot deny that you have an anxious duty — 
a duty which some might suppose was too heavy for your years. 
But it seems to me the nobler as well as the truer way of stating the 
case to say that it is the great privilege of this and other institu- 
tions to anticipate the common time of manhood; that by their 
whole training they fit the’ character for manly duties at an age 
when, under another system, such duties would be impracticable.’ 
The classics, he thought, then, so far from abstracting the learner 
from the present, prepare him more speedily than any other system 
does for its service. 

As we go farther in the nineteenth century, and especially as 
we come to our own times, we are forced to acknowledge that to 
many thinkers the classics are no longer an indispensable part of 
education. The causes of this attitude are not far to seek — ^roman- 
ticism, naturalism, and the breaking-down of authority of all kinds. 
Germany has contributed largely. Germany rediscovered Greek 
literature, and exterminated Latin. Germany has led the way to 
the scientific study of the classics, and garnered more results than 
any other nation. It contributed the philosophy of relativity which, 
joining forces with the doctrine of evolution, the product of Eng- 
lish science, led to new methods and manifold results in the study 
of history. But an excessive scrutiny of origins has impaired the 
efficacy of the classics. The tendency of the historical spirit is to 
compel illustrious characters of the past to know their place, where- 
as the Middle Ages and the Renaissance summoned the ancients to 
transgress their periods — ^yes, to walk down the centuries and shake 
hands. A late mediaeval tapestry at Langeais sets forth a goodly 
troop of knights, all caparisoned cap-a-pie in the same manner; 
they are Godfrey of Bouillon, Julius Caesar, Samson, and some 
others. We shudder when we find the Byzantine chronicler Malalas 
putting Polybius before Herodotus, or John the Scot setting Mar- 
tianus Capella in the times of Cicero, but are ourselves inclined 
to forget that, though history has its periods, the imagination has 
none. We should encourage it to glorious anachronisms, or rather 
fiyperchronismsj for if it is chronologically fettered the classics 
become demodemized. A further tendency of historical analysis 
is to resolve great personalities and traditions into causes and 
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efEeets. An author is not regarded as an entity unless he is infLii- 
eneing somebody else ; when the critics look at him, he disappears 
in a mist of sources. Let me not be misunderstood. I regard the 
critical method of the historian as indispensable; but this very 
method is imperfect if it does not reckon with ethical and imagina- 
tive values as well. 

But to proceed no further with this arraignment of the age, let 
me conclude by referring to the hardest problem of all, which has 
been gradually accumulating for our generation, namely, the pres- 
ence of various modem literatures of great power and beauty, 
which were only beginning to exist when the humanists based all 
teaching on the classics. May not the literature of any of the great 
nations of Europe serve the purpose as effectively? How can we 
neglect any of them, and how can we elect? Further, I would 
inquire, how have we teachers of the classics fulfilled our tasks? 
Have we always kept before us the tme ideal of humanism? Have 
we made the sacred past living and contemporary, or have we 
banished our subject to a timeless district, illumined, not by the 
dry light of reason, which is a wholesome effluence, but by the dry 
darkness of the unprofitable ? I raise these issues contentedly, and 
bequeath them to the other speakers at this meeting. With many 
startling leaps down the centuries, and, I fear, with many hasty 
generalizations, I have at least made clear that the true program 
of humanism, which is nothing but the ancient program revived, 
has always pointed men to the treasured ideals of the past, and 
inspired them to action in the present. 
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Ttii'^ ifiijMirtiiiifr tif Cim*k itrui Eomiui mythology is provcni by 
its iiiit'iitliiig vitiility. Aftor tho visibla fmnxH of ntatos ami oinpirea 
liiitl iiway, th<^ iiiytlm of tho anoionts Hurvivtal with thoir 

piilitioH iiiiil |i|ii.|iiso|iliy and fiootry as a part of the horitage whioh 
liio ii«*w from thr old. This power of oliiHaioal 

tiiyttia to mtrvm* m i^xtilaiiiod primnpally by two fiuds: first, they 
were the t.mitHidiim*fit of the month religious, ami artistio ideals of 
i#ri»eki4 ami IComiiiis; serondiy, rncmality, religion, and art were 
i#»rioim iiml fiiiidii.iii«*iital reatities in aueieut life. 

Tliiw two faets t*3C|ilidn also the kind of vitality by whieh the 
iiiyllis have surviveth It eonsists not merely in tlui repetition of 
II tide Ihmugli eeiiturii*,H, but also in the variation of its (luality, and 
in its suseopfitniity to eiiiployimmt fcm various uses. The obi 
mytliology i.vit» a kirn! tif plastie material whieh received through 
individuals a nationid impress. As the life of the Greeks became 
tmidified friim eenfury to eentury, so <lret»k mythology was similarly 
iwidifiett by Itie ptirfs, leiieliers. |»lulosophers, and artists who were 
iiifiMler-workmim nt fltiii peopli*. The stories and conceptions of 
gods mid fi«u''oes are strong,, aspiring, <ir w<»iik, as tlie pimple who 
inveiifml and elierkhetl them maniff^HtiHl the correspomling quali- 
ties, And when the fbutiau eivili/jition mlopteil Greek culture, 
Greek inylhotogy siitTered luottifleation, and heeame in sonu* degree 
a retired t*f llu^ Bofiiiiii life into wdikdi it had entered. 

The fiorf. who w'its religious, and hence peculiarly and continually 
seiisitive to fiiond Irutli, fouml in existing mythology a partial 
es.prei4:Hinii tif iti*^ truths tfeiir to him, and in his poetic treatment 
lidded to file fiifirid, ridigious, or imaginative value of the myth 

1 1 Ffi'Hii Th^ MuikaUtit^ nf EfuHM PmmiH (p|>, x^xmeit). 

I *nrrllef4l i.nwertiUieri iw No. H in Yalf StudifH in 

Pfifllisk, e4it.tiit liy H. iUwk, The pmsent ttxtmrt is reprinted with the 

tthrklK*H| hath in the text iind the fftotueteit. Hef” 
ereiire^ friiiii llik le tiftier c»f the 4iii»ertatiiin have been tmutifil,— -HetToa. ] 
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which he employed. Eeverence as well as imagination characterizes 
such treatment. We feel it in the mythology of poets like Homer, 
Plato, and Virgil. Thus in the first book of the Iliad, where Chryses 
prayed for revenge upon Agamemnon, 'Phoebus Apollo heard him, 
and came down from the peaks of Olympus wroth at heart, bearing 
on his shoulders his bow and covered • quiver. And the arrows 
clanged upon his shoulders in his wrath, as the god moved ; and he 
descended like to night. This passage not only shows Homer’s 
imagination in its vividness and dramatic power, but contains moral 
enthusiasm for divine justice, and reverence for the superior and 
majestic power of the god. But Homer’s reverence had a lower 
object than that of either Plato or the Christian. His ideal of 
conduct, as represented by his heroes, and magnified in his divini- 
ties, was nourished by a smaller life and a lower conception of the 
universe than the Platonic or the Christian ideal. His greatest men 
and women are brave, dignified, and generous, sometimes even 
tender. Yet they treat their enemies with horrible cruelty, they 
violate our ideas of moral purity, and they exhibit lack of self- 
control and fear of death. Already in the palmy days of Greek 
civilization Plato criticizes them for such shortcomings.^ 

The reverence of this poet-philosopher for mythology was not 
based upon a literal belief in the old religion. He appreciated the 
beauty of some of its myths, and saw that they were sufficiently 
plastic to receive his teaching. In his adaptation he has impressed 
them with the imagination, and with the enthusiasm and reverence 
for truth which are exhibited in his philosophy. Under the influ- 
ence of his higher and larger ideals and conceptions, mythology 
underwent a sort of expansion. It was sublimated, rarefied, and 
projected into larger space. It received a nobler form than that 
which it possessed in Homer. At the same time, however, it 
assumed a new function ; it became symbolic and almost allegorical. 
Thus in the Phaedrus, where Plato is discussing the upward flight 
of the perfect soul, he says: 'Now the divine is beauty, wisdom, 
goodness, and the like ; and by these the wing of the soul is nour- 
ished, and grows apace; . . . Zeus, the mighty lord holding the 
reins of a winged chariot, leads the way in heaven, ordering all 
and caring for all; and there follows him the heavenly array of 
gods and demi-gods, divided into eleven bands; for only Hestia is 
left at home in the house of heaven; but the rest of the twelve 
greater deities march in their appointed order. And they see in 

2 Iliad 1 . 45 . 

2 Mepublic 3 . 386 . 
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flit' III iiiiiriy lilcmnl si|^ht8; and there are ways to 

and Irn, iihiiii^ wliiidi ttn* tiii|i|n‘ gtidn art* paasiup:, each one fulfilling 
liiH m«irk; itiiil jiiiv one may follow wlio jdeaHea, for jealousy 
lum iiii fitime in the lit^aveiily ehoir* This is within the heaven. 
But when they ifo tii Imint and festival, then they move right up 
till* iisiet»iit, and iiioimt the top of the <lome of heaven.*^ To 

lippretdiife more tii!!y fht* iliffertmee lietween Ilottier and Plato, 
tlik fomuge sliouhl he ecimpared with the famous feast of the gods 
ill the tir^t linok of the where jealous Hera stirs a quarrcd 

with /eiis: htil at liis threatii 'the ox*-eyed ((ueen was afraid, and 
mil ill aileiiee, eiirhing tier heart; hut throughout Zeus'' palaee the 
gods III iieiiVfOi Were triiulded.’' Then the drollery of Hephaestus 
fiiiidt* II and 'laiigliter uiupienehahle arose amid the hleased 

gcaB to fle|diiiea|.na liitHtling through Hie palaee." 

Alt nlh^giirieal and naiuralbtie a|)pUeation of mythology w^as 
made hy liiitareh, The attempt was aftmwvards made to identify 
iiifiiiy mytliH with early or saered history tfirough euhemeristie 
iiitf»r|iretaf 0411. or to diHeover in them an allegorienl form of Chris- 
liiifi imd iiioral trulli, Siteli uses of myttiology find early preee» 
tinif III a miiieiiierisf. like fdiHloruH, or a moralist like Plutareh. 
Tlit*y were later pnitiimaf liy eertaiii of the Fathers, sueh ns Fuse- 
hiii-s, asitt Were resumed with great enthusiasm hy sidmitifie. writers 
of the UenaissiiiM’e, siieh as Haeon ami Bo(‘hart. 

In tile times of Creek and Roman deeadenee, when faith in the 
ohi religion had died, heaving tmipty the hearts of men* ami when 
iiiondity was t*y miiiiy regiwled as im*onvenient and unneressary, 
the treiilineiit i»f n myth in art heeame eor respond ingly irreligious 
ami non inurnl, As a diverting tale it mimitteil of imaginative 
treiit,iiieiif, only. A Itfiraee or a Claudian matte it serve as a dainty 
iiml elTeetivr tiritaiiienf... (Hdtl tdotlietl the ohl stories in new appand 
and ornaineiit, ainh tluis renovaieti, they gave the world fresh 
luiiuseifiroit ; his tiiiportiim*e to us as a mythologist eonsists mueh 
ill any iiioriil «ir artislie exeelhuiee of his treatment than in his 
gmil, iieeiiiiiiiliition of iiiythologieiil material from scmrees many of 
wtiitdi liiive long siiim* tlisn{:»|teiirett. 

fiiiviiig thus eiiiisidi’riol the vitality of aneient myths ns illus- 
Iriited Ifv their vnrying «|Uidity and thi^ various ways in whieh they 
weri^ fifUilirtk We fiiiiy nslc windiier this vitality has failed at last, 
or wdiether it is so great that the myths may live wdth im a life in 

* < ’«iiii|mre uhn the twa af mjfhtilegy in the stery af the 

jijiiriirf «»f Kr, liV|siOa*i'' |Ci, 1114 

* IlMti h 410 lieu. 
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some degree as intimate as tliat whicli they lived mth the ancients. 
When Christian civilization supplanted that of Greece and Rome, 
it seemed likely that pagan mythology would perish with the old 
order of things. It was too closely interwoven with earlier belief to 
survive the antagonism of the new faith, which first dreaded the 
ancient world, and then triumphed over it. Within the last five 
hundred years classical mythology has been partially revived, gen- 
erally as a relic or a plaything. But whether it can again receive 
the inspiring power of revelation which it possessed for many of 
the ancients remains a question. The answer to such a question 
we may hope to find by a study of this element in the art of 
Milton. . . . 

Let us now consider some of the principal facts revealed by an 
examination of the classical mythology iu Milton's poems. His 

( methods of introducing such allusions are principally three. First, 
they may be introduced in simile or comparison. Thus in the 
Second Book of Paradise Lost he describes the turmoil of the fiends 
who 


Rend up both rocks and bills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind ; Hell scarce holds the wild uproar — 

As when Alcides from Oechalia crowned 
With conquest, felt the envenomed robe, and tore 
Through pain up by the roots Thessalian pines. 

And Lichas from the top of Oeta threw 
Into the Euboic Sea.^ 

At times the comparison may be very brief, as when the beasts 
are represented more obedient to the call of Eve 

Than at Circean call the herd disguised.’^ 

Or it may even not exceed the mere mention of ‘Typhoean rage'® 
or ‘Atlantean shoulders.'® 

i Milton often masses classical allusions of this kind, piling them 
sometimes four or five deep, and obtaining by means of this accu- 
mulation an effect of great richness. Thus of the tempter disguised 
as a serpent he says : 

6 Paradise Lost 2. 540-546. 

7 Ihid. 9. 522; ef. 4. 250; 5. 16, 378; 10. 559; Vacation Exercise 93. 

8 Paradise Lost 2. 539. 

9 Ihid. 2. 306; cf. 655; 3. 359; 10. 444; Sonnets 15. 7. 
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Pltmmiig WI 13 hiiB shape 
Aiui Itively; tii*ver aiiiee of serpent kind 
Ltivelitn*— not llitise thiit in Illyria changed 
Ilerinknie aiui ChidmuH, or the god 
In K{nt,liiurus; nor to which transformed 
Aiitiiiiniiiiii dt)Vi% or (hipitoline, was seen, 
llt^ with Olympiiis, this with, her who bore 
Heipb the hightli of Eomo.^^^ 

Ereii iiii|»pri.iiiiig tlnit the reader is not familiar with all the alhi- 
iioiiH of liiin |ni«iiii,gf\ the very sueeeaHion of sonorous vowels and 
lit'liiids,^ wiiieli Hilton so often effeeted by his ehoiee and arrange- 
riiiuit of pitrper innings, enhanees the splendor of this massed com- 
piirisoti. III some vmm sneli eomparisonH are reinforced or extended 
Iiy itlliisifiim which an* not mythological or even classical. Or 
itiylliologieiil iilhwions inlro«:lnced for another purpose than com- 
piirisoit limy oeciir in idose eonneetion with these passages. It is by 
such treiilment thiil tht* description of Kdeii, in the Bburth Hook of 
expreast^s thnnigh its own rich luxuriance the 
luxuriance of the giirilem We ln*ar first the sound of clear water 
running over Iirtls of pearl anil gokh now sparkling in the sun, now 
lost in the green twilight of decfi woods. Against the dark foliage 
is tfu^ gliuiiii. of fruits with goUlen riml, Mlesperian fables true.* 
The air is fitleil with the fragram^e of gorgeous flowers and with the 
soft call of unseen lords. Wher*i* the leafy branches part little 
vialfis invite expltiratum. 

Airs, viTiial airs, 

llreiithiiig thi* smt*!l of field and grove, attune 
11ie trembling leavi^s, whih* univcmal Fan, 

Knit with the CIraccH and tln^ Hours in dance, 

Lett on the eternnl Hpring. Not that fair field 
ilf Knnii, whfwe Proser|.un gatliering flowers, 

Herself a fairer flower, hy gloomy Dis 

WiiM giithcred- -which cost C.Vres all that pain 

To st*rk her tfirough the workl— nor that sweet grov<» 

<lf Ihiphtie, by Clrontes and the inspired 
Hiiatalian sfiring, might with this -Faradise 
Kdiui strive; nor that Nyscian isle, 
flirt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 

Whom flcnfites Ammon call and I.abyan Jove, 


e* Pirriaftfc !dm$ II. r»Ci:i BUI 
u llml. 4. millST. 
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Hid Amalthea, and her florid son, 

Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Rhea’s eye; 

Nor where Abassin kings their issue guard. 

Mount Amara, though this by some supposed 
True Paradise, under the Ethiop line 
By Nilus’ head, enclosed with shining rock, 

A whole day’s journey high, but wide remote 
From this Assyrian garden, where the Fiend 
Saw undelighted all delight, all kind 
Of living creatures, new to sight and strange. 

It will be noticed that Eden has been compared to three mythical 
gardens, and then to a garden of Abyssinia, and that besides these 
allusions, reference is also made to the Hesperides, to Pan, the 
Graces, and the Hours. This method of accumulation or massing 
of mythology is not confined to similes, but is also practised in 
other connections, as we shall see later. 

Here we may pause to consider a characteristic of all great art 
which attempts to interpret the beauty of the natural world to 
men. Every work of art which maintains a strong and permanent 
influence over men contains some element which brings it in touch 
^»with humanity. However divine the truth which the artist feels, 
jhowever radiant the beauty of nature is to him, his art is incom- 
fplete if his thoughts of these things are not brought home to men 
}in terms of human life. It. is for this reason that a painting or a 
description of a landscape which reproduces simply the landscape 
itself is imperfect. The best art therefore personifies the forces 
of nature, or perhaps is content with suggesting types or phases 
of human life which seem to correspond in spirit to the particular 
type or phase of nature. It is thus that in Corot’s pictures of the 
glad morning, figures are seen dancing, or blithe and tuneful 
Orpheus appears, giving utterance to the joyful harmony around 
him. In Milton’s description of Eden the same principle applies 
to the mention of Pan and the Hours. Furthermore, in the com- 
parisons occurring here Milton has not stopped with mere allu- 
sions to myths, as in his description of the serpent-fiend, but has 
outlined in his concise and significant way the stories of Proserpina 
and Amalthea, and has suggested the voice heard in the Castalian 
spring sacred to the Apollo and Daphne of the Orient, thus fur- 
nishing appropriate personal types to reflect the natural beauty 
previously described. 

Of all the allusions to mythology in simile by far the greatest 
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strength and finest balance are found in a certain double mythologi- 
cal simile in the Fourth Book of Paradise Regained, in which each 
member is firmly and concisely outlined. It is where Satan, in the 
last temptation, commands Christ to leap from a pinnacle of the 
temple : 


To whom thus Jesus: ^Also it is written 
‘ ' Tempt not the Lord thy God. ” ’ He said, and stood. 

But Satan, smitten with amazement, fell. 

when Earth’s son, Antaeus (to compare 
Small things with greatest), in Irassa strove 
With Jove’s Alcides, and, oft foiled, still rose, 

Eeceiving from his mother Earth new strength, 

Fresh from his fall, and fiercer grapple joined. 

Throttled at length in the air expired and fell ; 

So, after many a foil, the Tempter proud, 

Eenewing fresh assaults, amidst his pride 
Fell whence he stood to see his victor fall. 

And, as that Theban monster that proposed 
Her riddle, and him who solved it not devoured, 

That once found out and solved, for grief and spite 
Cast herself headlong from the Ismenian steep, 

So, strook with dread and anguish, fell the Fiend.^^ 

It may be observed that the similes and comparisons which have 
been cited are all from Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. We 
may say that with few exceptions, principally in Comus, this 
manner of introducing mythological allusion is peculiar to these 
two longer and later poems but it is not just to infer from this 

Paradise Regained 4. 560-576. The strength of this passage is not due alone 
to the balance of these two similes, nor to the fact that not more than two are 
used. It lies partlj in the grandeur of diction, but most of all in the deeper 
meaning common to the three solemn events here described. Each is the victory 
of a hero ; each is the triumph of right over wrong, of light over darkness ; and 
in each struggle is involved the fate of generations. The comparison of Christ 
to Heracles is implied in Passion 13. The idea may have been suggested to 
Milton by some writer of the Eenaissance, or more likely by one of the Fathers. 
Of. Paradise Lost 2.1017-1020; 4.713-719. 

13 In Samson Agonistes, the nature of the subject and the form in which it 
was cast naturally prevented almost entirely the use of Greek mythology. 
ISTeither Samson nor his friends and enemies could very appropriately be made 
to talk of things so far removed from them as classical myths, and in the drama 
the poet may not appear in person, as in the epic, to make these allusions in his 
own name. Strictly, only one such allusion occurs in this dramatic poem, and 
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' tliat Milton ultimately came to prefer sucli a form of allusion. It 
seems more likely that the subjects of the two epics offered so little 
opportunity for the incorporation of classical mythology within the 
story itself that, if the poems were to be enriched to any extent by 
means of pagan lore, it must be accomplished by the somewhat 
^ more remote method of simile and comparison. 

, ! A second method of introducing allusions to classical mythology 
i is illustrated in nearly all the poems, though the earlier and so- 
;f called minor poems supply the best examples. It consists in the 
■ 5 incorporation of a myth or the ancient conception of a divinity into 
* a poetical setting of Milton’s own creation. 
i This is accomplished in two distinct ways. First, the myth or 
I conception, of which the several details may come from several 
^ * I different sources, may be removed, for example, from the peculiar 
j setting of Homer, Apollonius, or Ovid, and placed in the different 
I setting of Comus, 11 Penseroso, or the First and Second Books of 
‘Paradise Lost. Thus the indefinite and shadowy classical idea of 
Chaos, as either a place or a divinity, or merely an unordered con- 
dition of things, has been elaborated under Milton’s treatment, and 
separated into two distinct meanings in the cosmography of Para- 
dise Lost. On the one hand, the word is applied to the deep and 
confused region between heaven and hell. On the other, it names 
the divinity who rules in this region. The principal source of the 
latter conception is in Hesiod, though his representation is much 
less definite than Milton’s, and amounts to little more than a per- 
sonification of a condition in the order of nature’s earliest devel- 
opment. In Paradise Lost the consort of Chaos, and his co-ruler, 
is Night. The Miltonic conception of Night is based upon that of 
the Orphic cosmogony, which makes her eldest and first of aU things. 
Thus the two early Greek cosmogonies are combined, and intro- 
duced into the Second Book of Milton’s great epic. By the same 
method, Saturn and Jove and the other Greek gods are made to 
appear among the devils, the most conspicuous of them all being 

that a very remote one. It is where Samson accuses himself of revealing God’s 
secrets, 

a sin 

That Gentiles in their parables condemn 
To their abyss and horrid pains confined. 

(499-501.) 

He evidently means Tantalus and Prometheus. But in addition to this one 
instance I have also discussed in their respective places the references to the 
Chalybeans (133), to ^dire Necessity’ (1666), and to the phoenix (1699), as 
being mythological and having their probable sources among classical writers. 


f 
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Heplaestus, or Mulciber, the skilful craftsman and architect of 
Pandemonium.^^ In Paradise Regained, naiads, wood-nymphs, and 
the ^ladies of the Hesperides’ figure in the temptation of Christ, and 
harpies snatch away the feast which has been spread by Satan.^^ 
Much of the mythology of the earlier poems is introduced in this 
manner. Thus in Arcades the Arcadian background is suggested 
by the presence of silver-buskined nymphs and gentle swains, these 
latter being the descendants 

Of that renowned flood, so often sung, 

Divine Alpheus, who, by secret sluice, 

Stole under seas to meet his Arethuse. 

And the last song of the poem is musical with the sweetness of such 
names as Ladon, Cyllene, Er 5 ananth, and Lycaeus, places dear to 
Pan and the nymphs. In Comus the element of enchantment and 
sensuality is largely composed of references to Bacchus and Circe. 
It also includes the mention of dark-veiled Cotytto, who rides with 
Hecate through the night, concealing the wicked excesses of her 
worshipers. The magic song of Circe and the sirens quiets the 
rage of Seylla and Charybdis, and Comus is consigned to be girt 
with harpies and hydras, and 

With all the griesly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron. 

This element of sensuality in Comus is offset, on the other hand, by 
an element of purity and benignity. The latter is composed of 
references to the high air of Jove’s court, to the propitious aid of 
Neptune and all sea-gods, to the glory of Iris, the sweetness of 
Echo, the virgin majesty of Diana and Minerva. It is sustained 
at the end by a description of the paradise of Virtue, where the 
Hesperides sing, and whither the Graces and Hours bring abun- 
dance. Here the air is cooled with Elysian dew, and here sleeps the 
translated Adonis. Here Love is reunited with Psyche, and to them 
are bom Youth and Joy.^® L’ Allegro and II Penseroso should be 

14 Paradise Lost 1. 732-751. 

15 Paradise Pegained 2. 353-357, 403. 

16 It is worthy of notice in passing, that Milton, in making Youth and Joy 
the children of Psyche and the celestial Cupid, has transcended the grosser treat- 
ment of Apuleius, who makes Voluptas their daughter. Spenser is content with 
this version, and calls her Pleasure. Cf. Spenser Faerie Queene 3. 6. 50; PLymne 
of Love 288. A comparison of these passages in Spenser with the closing speech 
of Comus reveals the principal difference between Milton ^s method of treatment 
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mentioned as important examples of this manner of treatment. In 
these poems Milton has selected certain conceptions of the ancient 
divinities, and expressed them through the scenes and activities 
occurring in the life of a refined man. It is the light spirit of 
Eephyr and Aurora which predominates in the one poem, and the 
sombre spirit of Yesta and Saturn which predominates in the 
other. . . . 

- Occasionally, instead of removing the whole myth from its classi- 
cal setting and inserting it in his own, Milton adapts certain mytho- 
logical events or features by removing from them the persons and 
localities with which they are connected in his sources, and substi- 
^ tuting his own persons and localities. This is the second way in 
which mythology is incorporated or inwoven with his story. One 
instance is Eve^s story of discovering her own beauty.^'^ It is 
Ovid’s story of Narcissus and his love for the face that he saw 
reflected in the water of a spring, except that Eve is put for Nar- 
cissus. Milton, as usual, follows many of the details of his original, 
but by a process of selection and exclusion renders them more 
delicate. The same sort of adaptation occurs when Milton derives 
incidents from the visit of Odysseus to Circe in the Odyssey , and 
inserts them in his story of Comus and the lady. As Circe by 
means of her drug and wand changes all strangers to swine, so 
Comus with his orient liquor and wand changes travelers into 
brutish forms. As Odysseus was protected against these charms by 
the moly, so the good spirit checks the magic of Comus with a plant 
called haemony. Again, in the battle between the rebel angels and 

and Spenser ’s. The latter poet is nearly always the more diffuse. Though the 
amount of mythology in his considerably larger body of poetry appears to be 
much greater than in Milton, yet it represents less extensive reading in the 
Massics, and covers a range of allusion no wider, if as wide. Milton wonderful 
fconeiseness is of great artistic import, as one of the necessary elements of his 
Iclassicism. Without the composure, reticence, and finish which this implies, no 
work of art is truly Hellenic. We feel that Milton has gained these traits, or 
at least has developed them, through direct contact with pure Greek culture. 
We feel, on. the other hand, that, however much Latin and Greek Spenser read, 
he was in some degree perverted by the restless and unsettled spirit of the early 
Eenaissance from a deep and just sense of true classicism. He is therefore less 
faithful to originals. His mythology has more the nature of external ornament 
rather profusely applied. There is evidence that, like the Italians, he was more 
charmed with its sensuous and even sometimes fieshly aspect than with the 
deeper spiritual significance — ^which indeed he may have perceived. It is in 
this way that his treatment becomes more lavish of epithet, color, and circum- 
stance than Milton ^s. 

17 Paradise Lost 4. 453-469. 

18 Odyssey 10. 135-574. 
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the army of God, many incidents are transferred from Hesiod’s! 
battle of the Titans and the gods. Since the occasion and general ^ 
character of these two struggles, as well as certain details, are 
similar, a comparison of the two descriptions as a whole would be 
profitable. We have space, however, only to point out a few details 
in the Theogony which are adapted by Milton. Hesiod tells us that 
the gods, taking great masses of rock in their hands, hurled them 
upon the Titans. Zeus, without exerting his full strength, smote 
the Titans with his thunderbolt, and drove them into the depths of 
Tartarus, whither an anvil could not fall in nine days. Here they 
are confined for ever. Nearly the same incidents are repeated in 
Hesiod’s story of the fight between Zeus and Typhoeus. In Milton 
these details all appear with slight modification. As the Son of 
God advanced to battle, the steadfast empyrean shook beneath the 
wheels of his chariot, half his strength he put not forth.’ His 
warriors 

plucked the seated hills, with all their load, 

Eocks, waters, woods, and, by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands.^^ 

He himself hurled his thunders upon the host of Satan, who fell 
headlong from Heaven: 

Nine days they fell ; confounded Chaos roared. 

And felt tenfold confusion in their fall 
Through his wild anarchy ; so huge a rout 
Encumbered him with ruin. Hell at last. 

Yawning, received them whole, and on them closed.^® 

19 Paradise Lost 6. 644-646. 

20 Xhid. 6. 871-875. Many instances of this treatment exist in Milton. The 
descent of Eaphael in 5. 277-287 is derived in part from similar descriptions of 
Hermes in Virgil and Homer {Aeneid 4. 222 ff. ; Iliad 24. 341). When in Para^ 
dise Lost 8. 59 the poet says, speaking of Eve, 

With goddess-like demeanor forth she went, 

Not unattended; for on her as Queen 
A pomp of winning Graces waited still, 

he is thinking of a conception of Venus, or Aphrodite, which is very common in 
the classics, and is illustrated in Odyssey 8. 364, where the Graces bathe and 
anoint the goddess. Cf. the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 3.61; Horace, Carm, 
1. 4; 1. 30; 3. 21. In Paradise Lost 8. 510, where Adam leads Eve to the nuptial 
bower. Earth and the powers of nature ‘gave sign of gratulation. ’ The situa- 
tion is similar to one in Aeneid 4. 165, where Earth and the storm show approval 
of the union of Dido and Aeneas in a cave. The amorous words addressed by 
guilty Adam to Eve {Paradise Lost 9. 1029-1033) are much like those spoken 
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f We may now consider the third method by which Milton intro- 
I duces allusions to classical mythology. His descriptions of nature 
• are generally either mythological or touched with mythology. Espe- 
S daily is this true in descriptions of the dawn, of night, and of the 
i progress of the sun and moon.^^ 

We have already noticed how Milton can enliven and illuminate 
a description of natural beauty by throwing into it a touch of 
human life which reflects the spirit of that which he is describing. 
This is what Shakespeare does in peopling the forest of Arden with 
blithe spirits who make us forget that trees are not always green, 
and brooks merry; and in Milton the same result is produced by 
reflecting the spirit of nature from the personalities of the old 
gods, often slightly modified by the poet’s art. It is thus that he 
tells of the beginning of another day : 

Now Mom, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl.^^ 

And again he speaks of the Sun, 


who, scarce uprisen. 

With wheels yet hovering o ’er the ocean-brim, 

Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray, 

Discovering in -wide landskip all the east.^^ 

While it is true that Milton humanizes nature by meansi of 
mythology, we may go further, or perhaps reverse the statement, 

by Paris to Helen in Iliad 3. 442, or by Zeus to Hera in Iliad 14. 315. In Tara- 
dise Lost 11. 184-203, the eagle appears as a bird of omen in tlie manner of 
Aeneid 1. 393-397; 12. 247-256. The description of the bounds of Hell in Para- 
dise Lost 2. 645 ff. bears traces of similar descriptions in Homer, Hesiod, and 
Virgil. The sound of HelPs gates in Paradise Lost 2.879-882 suggests as an 
original Aeneid 6. 573-574. In Paradise Lost 2. 752-758, Sin is represented as 
springing from the head of Satan, as Athena sprang from the head of Zeus. 
When Satan was wounded {Paradise Lost 6. 320 ff.), 

A stream of nectarous humor issuing flowed 
Sanguine, such as celestial Spirits may bleed. 

So Homer speaks of the wounded Aphrodite {Iliad 5.339): 'Then flowed the 
immortal blood of the goddess, such ichor as floweth in the blessed gods. ’ 

21 Strictly speaking, the use of mythology in descriptions of nature is only 
another application of the second method by which myths are incorporated into 
Mnton^s poetry. Tet in a consideration of its artistic excellence it falls more 
conveniently under a separate head. 

22 Paradise Lost 5. 1-2. 

23 Hid. 5. 139-142. 
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say that in general, whatever the occasion of introducing the 
^tttyth, if its persons or incidents connote even in the slightest de- 
g'l^ee the beanty or the power of nature, Milton makes us feel it. 
Tlaus broad meadows and shady places are made visible when he 
sx)eaks in Comus of 

such court guise 
As Mercury did first devise 
With the mincing Dryades 
On the lawns, and on the leas.^^ 

TLe sound of the sea is suggested in the following lines : 

Scylla wept, 

^d chid her barking waves into attention, 

And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause.^® 

Tile luxuriance of spring is felt in a reference to the love of Zeus 
SLxxd Hera : 

As Jupiter 

On Juno smiles when he impregns the clouds 
That shed May flowers.^® 

Tlie name of Jove seems often to suggest the upper air and the 
l>3road sky-^"^ 

This consideration of the mythology in Milton ^s descriptions of 
xiature is the most important of any thus far, since it opens the way 
"to more thorough appreciation of his independence and originality, 
ajcid of the true nature of his classicism and his artistic tempera- 
xo.ent. 

As we approach these questions, the first thing for us to consider 
is that the part assigned to mythology in such descriptions varies 
•widely in extent. One description may be entirely made up from 
xn 3 rthology ; another may reveal only a slight touch of it ; in a third 
mythical element may be wholly lacking, the personification 
eiDaployed being derived from another source. An analysis of sev- 
eired passages will clearly reveal the variation. In Lycidas the line, 

While the still mom went out with sandals gray,^® 

24 Comus 962-965. 

25 lUd. 257-259. 

26 Paradise Lost 4. 499-501. 

27 This is evident in Comus, especially in the beginning, and in the lines On 
tT%& Death of a Fair Infant 43-46. 

Lycidas 187. The ancients did not speak of the morning' as 'gray.^ 
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contains no mythological allusion. In the .sniuc potuii otn-ur the 
lines : 

Oft till the star that rose at eveniiip: l^right 

Toward heaven descent had sloptnl liis weslerinir whet*!.-^ 

This last passage contains only a slight mythical coloring. It con- 
sists in the allusion to the star s chariot, an iih^a whit'h in more I’ono 
monly associated with the sun, or moon, or iiight/’^** The my thologi 
cal element is slightly increased in tlie following pa>»ngc of 
Regained: 

Thus passed the niglit so foul, til! Morning fair 
Came forth w’-ith pilgrim steps, in atniee gray. 

Who with her radiant tlngf^r stilhal tin* r«air 
Of thunder, eluused the eloiuls, innl laid the %viniis.^^ 

The mention of the Morning’s 'radiant finger’ appears to he afi 
adaptation of the Homeric i‘pithet 'rosydingered/ niul her aetioti 
in driving away the clouds may lu* partly suggt*sted hy the coinmon 
idea that she puts the Night to rout, and partly hy an c%pr«'Ssion 
which Virgil uses of Neptune/*’’^ The ri^st of tin* piissagt* is pi^culiar 
to Milton. Again in the Fifth Hook of /nc%-| the Morning 

Star is addressed as 

Fairest of Stars, last in the train of Night, 

If better thou hc'long not to tin* Ihiwn, 

Sure pledge of day, that erown'st the smiling Morn 
With thy bright eirclet.^*^ 

Of this passage the words Mast in tin* train of Night* iiri* all that 
suggest the classical idea that the stars an* attendiint upon Night. 

Let us now examine a passage iti which the mythological eletiif*nl 
is increased, even though it is not more coimpicuouH lhati the aeluii! 

Milton, however, seems to have deUghtetl la thist coior an applwtl in 

See Paradise Lost 7.373; Parmlm 4.4«7; cf. th^ am* la INiradwr 

Lost 5.186; Allegro 71. 

29 Lycidas 30-31. 

so Milton often used the chariot or moving throae as. m In mylti*. 

It occurs frequently in his reference to the sun, or miMin. or aighi, and w 
transferred to other connections, E^caniidat art fmmd In i*ar«uiM 0 Lmi I, Tfifl: 
2.930; 3.522. 

91 Paradise Begained 4. 426-429. 

92 Aeneid 1. 143 : ^ Collectasque fugat nutm * 

89 Paradise Lost 5. 166*169. 
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phenomenon of nature itself* Referring to sunset and sunrise, 
Milton says in Lycidas: 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.^'^ 

In the beginning of this passage we have the old figure of the god 
Helios sinking to rest in his bed at the end of a long day’s joumey* 
But as tlie passage proceeds this mythological idea fades, and in its 
place shines the brightness of the sun itself, like a flaming jewel in 
the forehead of the morning. Still more pronounced is the mytho- 
logical character of the following lines: 

First in his emt the glorious Lamp was seen, 

Regent of day, ^ind all the horizon round 
Invested with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through heaven’s high road; the gray 
Dawn and the Ifleiades before him danced, 

Shedding sweet influence.®® 

Though this passage is founded principally upon the Bible, yet 
Milton, in combining the different parts, has given it a decided 
classical coloring, slightly modified by characterizing the Dawn as 
* gray’; and so nicely are the parts fitted together that a seam is 
itnp(^rceptible, nor is it easy to tell where classical mythology ends 
and any other element begins. 

The majority of natural descriptions in Milton resemble the last 
four examples in that they contain a more or less prominent sug- 
g<*stion of the mythical conception, together with a large element 
of Milton’s elaboration. 

We may now conskh^r what is more rare, namely, a description 

.14 li^Hdas WH^m, 

PnradiHf^ Lost 7, 370 -^75. At least two Biblical passages are represented 
by these lities. The more important one is Ps. 19.4-0: * Their line is gone out 
through all the earth, and their wor<ls to the end of the world. In them hath 
he set a tabernacle for the sun, which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoketli as a strong man to run a race. His going forth is from 
the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it: and there is nothing 
hid from the heat thereof.^ The second passage is .Fob 38. 31, where is menti(»ned 
*the sweet influence of the Ifleiades. ^ The resemblance of the dance of the 
l‘leiad<» to the dance (>f seven figures, who may represent Pleiades, in Guidons 
picture of Aurora, has been remarked by Todd. Apparently this is the only 
classical antecedent of these lines. 
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composed almost entirely of mythology. It oemm at the opening of 
the Sixth Book of Paradise Losi: 

All night the dreadless Angel iiiipnrsued. 

Though Heaven’s wide ehampaigii heki hin %eny. till ilorm 
Waked by the circling Hours, with rosy hainl 
Unbarred the gates of Light. There is a eave 
Within the Mount of God, fast by his throne. 

Where Light and Darkneai in ptTpetmil roinitl 

Lodge and dislodge by turns, whieli itiakes ihrotigli Heaven 

Grateful vicissitude, like day ami night ; 

Light issues fortli, and at the other iloor 
Obsequious Darkness enters, till her litmr 
To veil the Heaven, though tlarkm^ss tlimv niigtil well 
Seem twilight here. And iu>w %vetit forth the Mom, 

Such as in highest Heaven, arrayed in gidd 
Empyreal; from before her vanished Niglil, 

Shot through with orient beams. 

In this passage there is an almost literiil iidiipfiilioii of at least 
four classical poets or ptadie eoneepfiium. The giuierid idea of 
Dawn’s opening the gates is from Ovid; the aefitui of thi* Hours is 
from Homer; the cave of Light and Darkness is ffesiod s Ionise tif 
Day and Night; the final rout of Night hvUm* the laniins of the 
sun is a common conception in Greek poetry, ihotigh perhaps in this 
ease referable to Dante. 

We may notice that in this passage Milton intemls to deseril»t% not 
the earthly dawn, but the grateful vieia^itmk* light and darktum 
in heaven. There is, however, in Ids iltwriplitni a limulifut ret!*»p-^ 
tion of the dayspring ns it has apptmred to miitiy men, and this 
reveals to us a most important quiilify in Milton s irmiimmt of 
mythology and nature. He iippreeiates thi-^ values of twn things, 
nature and the myth, Imt to him tin* value of iiiitim* outweighs 
that of the myth. This aeeounts for the vividinw and reality and 
enthusiasm, which, if the proportion of vnliies were* reversinl, woukl 
tend to become pedantry and <lry eonventioiiidily. With a view to 
this statement, let us take the first lines of Ifti* |ireeetlitig pmisiige : 

Mom, 

Waked by the circling Hours, wdlli rosy fiaiitl 
Unbarred the gates of Light. 

Let us analyze this pai»age in coinpnriaoti with tia originak As 
already suggested, there are two in Hie dm^tm wtiidi are 
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here represented. The first is in the Fifth Book of the Iliad, where 
Hera drives forth her chariot from Olympus : ' Self-moving groaned 
upon their hinges the gates of Heaven, whereof the Hours are 
warders, to whom is comtnitted great Heaven and Olympus, whether 
to tlirow open the thick cloud or set it to.’-'^'* The other passage is 
in the Second Book of Ovid's Metamorphoses: 

Eece vigil initilo patefecit ab ortu 
Purpureas Aurora fores et plena rosarum 
Atria/*’^ 

We may first in([uire what help Ovid has given Milton. He 
Btiggests the idc^a that the Dawm at her rising throws open certain 
gates, but furthe^r than this his influence can hardly l)e said to 
extend. As usual he has made a tableau, overloading it with gay 
color. Milton, howawer, in speaking of Aurora's rosy hand, lends 
color enough, and stops before he smears. He is speaking of dawn 
in Heaven, mul the thought of gates naturally leads him to think 
of the lloure, who are the warders of Heaven's gates. They are 
therefore adapted from Homer, with the addition of a beautiful 
epithet, * circling/ frotn the common tradition of Greek poetry. 
But the nume juxtaposition of these things is not enough. Milton, 
like a true artist, realizes that though color is lovely, something 
else is still lovelier, more important, and more vital. He loves the 
morning for its freshness, its action, its grace, its dignity, its pro- 
gress toward glorious climax, and all these qualities are present in 
his description. Tluvre is action in the words ^ waked' and hireling' 
and ‘unbarred,' and in the intervening or aeeompanying movement 
which they suggest. There is freshness and gnice in the swift 
Hours, in tlie modest but effective touch of color, and in the fact 
that we do not hear the harsh groan of the gates upon their hinges. 
There is dignity, because the movement, though ra|)id, is not hur- 
rit»d, and stays slightly at the words ‘with rosy hand.' Lastly, 
ther(‘ is progress toward a climax. Morn is waked by the Hours; 
bIh» risers, throws hack the bolt; the gates swing open without effort, 
arul Light, leaps forth and overspreads the sky. This action is sug- 
if not expre^Bsed, and to feel the full effect of progress and 
clittiax the. passage should be read aloud slowly with perfect enun- 
ciation. Much of its movement and progress is expressed in the 
effect of light conHonanis and liciuids, luid in the fine succession of 

M imd 5. 749-751. 

Metmiorphmm 2,112-114. ^ Lo, the watchful Aurora opened her purple 
doori ia the ruddy east, and her halls dlled with roses. ^ 
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vowels which, seems to accompany the meaning and open out at the 
end. 

It would he a mistake to assume that Milton deliberately and 
consciously went about arranging his description in this way. He 
rather felt deeply and keenly the glories of a new day at first hand, 
so deeply and keenly that his poetic sense of these things rushes 
in and informs his description, with a result such as this before 
us. Thus the myth does not remain or become, in his hands, a life- 
i less convention ; nor is it a sort of mythological veil, through which 
we faintly see the loveliness of nature. Eather, on the one hand, 
he understands the spirit of nature, and is in harmony with it; 
ion the other, he has sympathized with the Greek imagination 
^until he imagines in part as a Greek. When, therefore, he hears 
from the Greek lyre, though echoed never so faintly, a note first 
stirred by the great harp of nature, he recognizes it, and sounds it 
again, loud and clear, inseparably mingling the qualities of the 
two instruments in one tone. 

It follows from this as a sort of converse statement that Milton 
was also independent in his use of the myth. It never threatens to 
get the better of him, for his use of it is governed by an unfailing 
sense of things more serious and important to the human heart and 
mind. However extensive the mythological element in a given 
passage, the result is no less vivid and imaginative. The myth 
never encumbers the poet and gets in his way. It does not have 
the appearance of something in the wrong place, which makes itself 
the excuse for being there. Eather it is properly related to the more 
important thing, and falls into the place where it belongs. 

After this somewhat detailed analysis and consideration of the 
more apparent facts in connection with Milton ^s treatment of 
nature, let us endeavor to weigh the value of the mythological ele- 
ment in Milton’s art, and discover, if possible, the true benefit of its 
influence upon him. 

As we have already seen, mythology is not the product of one 
man, possessing the marks of his peculiarities, but is the reflection 
of national character and ideas. It is only in part subject to the 
personal variation of the individual who treats it. Its nature is 
therefore chiefly universal,, containing qualities and truths which 
appeal, not to men of a certain narrow class, but to nearly all men. 
For this reason classical myths, when presented in an artistic and 
appreciative manner, exert a strong and refining influence, and 
many have therefore insisted upon a study of them as an element 
I in the best culture ; for culture is not an exaggeration and devel- 
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opineiit of the oddities and idiosyncrasies of the individual, but is t 
rather the result of assimilating in one soul, so far as may be, the i 
best part of the past mid contemporary life of men, that is, the part j 
which is most permanent and universal. It is according to such! 
a principle that mythology possesses ai'tistic value. The best and 
most permanent (|ualities of the Greek people are to be found 
tliere ; and tlie artist who selects his material from it, md who treats 
it lovingly and with understanding, may be sure of a certain steadi- 
mm and universality in his art, wliile at the same time the mate- 
rial is of such a pliant nature that he may express with it much 
of the best that he has within himself. Take, for example, the 
passage which we have already discussed: 

Morn, 

Waked by the circling Hours, with rosy hand 

Unbarnnl the gates of Light. 

We have seen already the extent imd importance of the classical f 
element in this passage. The pure and beautiful imagery is wholly • 
claBsical. It possesses Greek dignity and repose. It contains the ^ 
elements of expectancy, action, progress, and climax, and these i 
(lualities are the essential and universal ones by which the beauty j 
of the dawn appeals to men. But thoroughly mingled with the ! 
universal elements of these lines are some of the best personal 
<iualities of Milton himself. They are not introduced in the fortn 
of a curious and outlandish conceit; by his selection of certain; 
(pialiticB from the Greek, and his emphasis of them, he reflects the 
same (jualities in his own nature. Such are his delicacy, dignity, : 
and repose. Then we feel also his purity of thought and emotion, 
and his high reserve, which is felt elsewhere, in nearly every line, as 
a distinguishing trait of the poet. 

Milton lived in a time when the importance and development of 
individuality had become the importance and development of per- 
sonal pcHuiliarity. Much of the poetry of his time suffered from 
this fact, and (is a result is full of conceits and curious figures, 
while generally it no longer appeals strongly to men, and is now 
read only at the promptings of an idle interest in its quaintness. 
Milton himsc^lf did not always escape this tendency to conceit and 
oddity. Whether he wm aware of it or not, the fact remains that 
mythology often served in his muo as a sort of safeguard against 
sucli mistakes, for while it suff(‘red some modification under the 
influence of his individuality, it kept his poetry within the bounds I 
of universal appeal. * 
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THE GREEK GIFT TO CIVILIZATION^ 

By Samuel Lee Wolff 

The Greeks meant one thing to men of the early Renaissance, 
another thing to Pope and Addison, another thing to Germans of 
the nineteenth century. Every generation has taken its Greek in 
its own way. And the present generation, heir of all the ages, is 
taking its Greek in nearly every way — except one. It is not taking 
its Greek for granted. An expositor of Hellenism to-day is almost 
obliged to become an apologist. He must ‘show us.’ Even as 
seasoned a Grecian as Professor Mahaffy, who surely is entitled, 
if any one is, to be at his ease in Hellas, does not resist this com- 
pulsion. The quiet and still air of his delightful studies is stirred 
with argument, about Greek in the college curriculum, about the 
neglect of Aristotelian logic by American youth, about, on the one 
hand, Greek versus ‘Science,’ and, on the other hand, the truly 
‘scientific’ temper of Greek thought. Throughout he seems to feel 
that the Greeks need to he vindicated; and their vindication, 
throughout, is that they are ‘modern.’ 

This seems to mean that they are free from mysticism and 
obscurantism, those sins of the Middle Ages ; and Professor Mahaffy 
is the more inclined to praise Greek clear-sightedness in virtue of 
his own long-standing feud with mediaevalism. There is a fine 
old-fashioned flavor, as of some clergyman in Thomas Love Pea- 
cock — a Pfolliott, a Portpipe, an Opimian — in the valiant no- 
Popery flings of our author against the Church and against the 
theological prepossessions of mediaeval science and philosophy. 
The modern contentiousness about Greek here receives a tempera- 
mental reinforcement. 

[1 This article, of which four-fifths are now reprinted, first appeared in the 
Nation (New York) for April 7, 1910, as a review of Mahaffy^s What Save 
the Greeks Done for Modem Civilisation? Section IV, dealing with the plan 
and scope of the particular book rather than the subject, has been omitted. 
The parts included are published with the consent of Dr. Wolff and the editor 
of the Nation . — ^Editor.] 
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All good things being Greek, and all bad things non-Greek, the 
Middle Ages were non-Greek; and the Renaissance, which pnt an 
end to them, was Greek. Such seems to be the latent reasoning at 
the bottom of Professor Mahaffy’s view — and we admit it to be the 
popular view — ^that by means of a resurgence of Greek art, litera- 
ture, and philosophy, the Renaissance superseded the Middle Ages, 
and that the Renaissance was in spirit and accomplishment truly 
Greek, truly classical. The naive assumption of the humanists 
that they had emerged from a ‘thick Gothic night,’ Professor 
Mahaffiy would modify by substituting ‘Latin’ for ‘Gothic’; and, 
having thus given a bad name to the Scholastic Philosophy, to 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture, to the Dies Irae and to the 
chansons de geste, he would contentedly hang them all. Now, he 
believes, upon the thick Latin night up rose Greek, and up rose the 
sun: the classical Renaissance and the ‘modem spirit’ were a twin 
birth of the revival of Greek studies.^ This view seems to us 
erroneous; and, as the conceptions underlying it determine Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy’s treatment of his subject, we shall examine it at 
some length. Waiving all questions of chronology, disregarding 
therefore all mediaeval anticipations of the Renaissance or of the 
‘modern spirit,’ granting that the light did not dawn till Greek 
began to reappear, and then dawned decisively, we believe it would 
not be diflScult to show that the Renaissance itself was not essen- 
tially Hellenic. 

The literature of the Renaissance, both in and out of Italy, is 
four-fifths of it Latinistic — ^Virgilian, Ciceronian, Senecan, occa- 
sionally Horatian, very heavily Ovidian. It springs not imme- 
diately, often not mediately, from Homer, Demosthenes, Pindar, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, or even Euripides. The other fifth, which 
does draw nourishment from Greek literature, draws it from the 
Greek literature, not of the golden, but of the silver and the pinch- 
beck ages. Boccaccio, Professor Mahaffy points out,® is indebted 
to Greek prose fiction ; but what he does not point out is that Boc- 
caccio ’s debt runs mostly to very late Byzantine romances now 
lost. Lyly draws from Plutarch On Education. Sannazaro breaks 
from the Virgilian pastoral tradition to return to Theocritus. 
Tasso’s Amintaj as is well known, gets what is probably its most 
famous passage from the late prose romance of Achilles Tatius. 
As is not so well known, the Jerusalem Delivered, too, professedly 

2Mahajffy, pp. 18, 19. 

s Ihid.j p. 95 n. 
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a restoration of the classical— that is, the Virgilifiii---e{nc% in repro- 
bation of the eotniiasite roiuiinee-e|‘)ie of Tulei, Boinrdo, tiiicl 
Ariosto, is itself full of the eoneeits of late (freek rhelorit*. The 
Pmkrr Fido m based upon a story in riuisaiiiiis. It seems well 
wnthin the truth to say that wliere Kenawiinee literaliire is Clreek 
at all it is almost eertain to be in the Alexaiiilrtiini/eil Hiiiiiiiniml 
Bymntinized, and Orientali/.ed vein that we eiitl i#rt‘i*k only htH*aiise 
we have no better name for it. 

The art and the philosophy of tlie lieimismiiiee, like its Itltmiilnre, 
do not iimw from pure Ifcllenie fountains, llottieelli, liii|i!iael iiiiil 
Titian are not inspireil l^y Ureek statuary of the besl periwl very 
little of which had bt^en unearthed; (Ireek |iiiiiiliii|c %%im proliiibly 
unknown to them, arul at any rate, Clreek paint iiip:, m fur ns it has 
survived at all, is of the Chunpanifim the Ale?caiulrian style^— dis- 
tinctly post-classical. The putii of the Htmaiimiiiice iiuiy; indeed, 
it is thought, be traced to the ‘Egyptian plague of Loves*. ■■■^4 hose 
Chipids, wliieh, wliether atteiuliint uptm the amorous advriilures of 
the gods, or nesting in trees, or wnmthing garlands, or exposed in 
cages for sale, ‘flutter through the Pompeian pietures. * Aiut tvlien» 
the gnmt painters of the lienaissnnei* thought of tlieiimelves as iltus>> 
trators of ‘literary' themes (we art* just redisimveriiig tnnv di»eitL 
edly they tlid so think of tlmmselves- -4ti the eotifusion nf Lirf. for 
art's sakid ), they kK^kcil for their themes, iml in Hriimm* or l!ie trage*' 
dians, or the mytlm of Plato, but in ('Hdd, or Apuleius, or Pliitos* 
tratUH, or laieinn. Kaphaers fremmes in the Faniesitia got their 
Olympians, not from IlesuHt, hut from Apuletus. llo|tief»!li ’s 
Chdunnia, m Professor Miduiffy mentions elsewhere, is derivt^d fniiii 
Lucians descriplion of thi* Oiahole tif Apelles. Manh^gnii, Titian, 
Eaphaei, CliuHo Romano, ami others delilsumtely refriinsiated into 
color and visintl form the verbal dt*seriptioiis by Pliilostratiis of 
paintings in a supposed picture-gallery. 

As for the Platonism of tin* Renaissance, thfil loo w.|is eoiii|iosile, 
with its leaning toward psi*udod)ionysiiin hierarcliies iinti towiiril 
elaborate theories of lo%*e. It was the Platonism of Ploltniw, ratlier, 
after the school of Alexandria: for, in sfdte of Fteiiicds Iranslittioii, 
the Platonism of Ailuuis %vm to them unknown or, when known, 
too purely Attic to nastmilatech Tlier** wi-m, iiideisl., mi etdii» of 
pre-Socratie Greek thought in the animistie |iliilosti|iliies of Htuiile 
era Italy; but thesi.! Professor Mahaffy does not merilioii, dt»sjdte 
their influenea upon Biieon by w*ay of Telesio and Fiifii|iiiti*dla. 

In general, Reniiimnce taste is cHslincIty uiicliuiiticiii tt runs to 
digrmion and irrelaviiricy ; to in»i*rted ileseriptitiiis and episodeii; 
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to Luge verbosity. It revels in the ‘word-paintings’ (€/c<;^pacras) 
which were a specialty of the late sophists and rhetoricians; it never 
tires of their speechmaking. It favors whole bookfuls of orations 
invented as patterns of the kind of thing that might be said upon 
a given occasion by persons imaginary, mythological, or historical. 
These rjOo^oLeiai and f^eXiraL bulk large in the Anthology, and re- 
appear in collections like ‘Silvayn’s’ Orator — ^to mention, perhaps, 
the most familiar name among many. The prose of the Renaissance, 
again, like late Greek prose, tends, without resistance, to the most 
exaggerated conceits and antitheses, each country in Europe devel- 
oping its own particular brands of bad taste — ^Euphuism, Gongor- 
ism, Marinism, and the rest — ^upon a common basis of Ciceronian 
and late Greek rhetoric. In imitation, too, of the tours de force of 
degenerate Greek and Roman rhetoricians, the versifiers of the 
Renaissance often chose the most trivial themes, and embellished 
them with all the graces of double entendre. To match the antique 
disquisitions ‘ Of Long Hair, ’ and ‘ In Praise of Baldness, ’ we have 
the capitoli of Berni and his school on ‘Pigs,’ ‘Beans,’ ‘Sausages,’ 
‘Bakers’ Ovens,’ ‘Hard-Boiled Eggs,’ ‘Chestnuts,’ ‘Paint-Brushes,’ 
‘Bells,’ ‘Needles,’ ‘Going without Hats,’ and ‘Lying late Abed.’ 
It is a far cry from this sort of thing to Homer or to the Periclean 
age. Indeed, if by Greek we mean ‘ classic, ’ the Renaissance was not 
Greek. Not until the late eighteenth century, after the way had 
been cleared by those ‘pedants,’ German and other, to whom this 
work alludes so slightingly, was the true Renaissance of classic 
Greek accomplished; only then may the modern world be said to 
have entered fully upon its Greek heritage. What the Renaissance 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries achieved was rather a pan- 
Latinistic revival, which attended especially to the process of re- 
casting and enriching the vernacular tongues, mostly by means of 
Latin or post-classical Greek models, into vehicles of a modern 
eloquentia that might rival the antique. Its degenerate models, 
together with its own taste in choosing them, made it, not pure, 
reposeful, imaginative, but composite, unquiet, fantastic, rhetorical, 
loquacious — all that is suggested when we say ‘Alexandrian.’ 

One cannot help feeling that Professor MahajBEy’s taste in these 
matters has been ‘subdued to what it works in’ by his extensive 
studies of post-classical Greek, This bias appears in the estimate 
of Aristotle’s Poetics and the dicta about Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and others. The Poetics is treated as if it were merely a collection 
of judgments upon individual works in Greek literature : if these 
judgments are erroneous, the work is a failure, of course. It is not 
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perceived, apparently, tliat tke Poetics is an exposition of basic 
principles, the principles of poetry and of art in general; and that, 
in its justification of poetry as an imaginative embodiment of the 
universal (a view which Plato, for all his poetry, completely 
missed) , and in its promulgation of the law of unity, it laid sure 
foundations for the criticism of all time, and established an un- 
assailable canon of classic or ideal art. All this apart from the 
historical importance of the Poetics misunderstood — apart from 
the pseudo-classic of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, apart from the controversies about ^imitation,’ catharsis, 
and the ‘three unities.’ Of this really fundamental book Professor 
Mahaffy says:^ ‘I know of no poorer and more jejune exposition 
of a great subject’; and on the next page he cavalierly dismisses 
it upon the plea of lack of time. The same want of appreciation of 
the universal in Hellenism is responsible for some of the opinions 
here expressed upon the Greek in modem English poetry. Of the 
‘galaxy that illumined the early nineteenth century,’ Wordsworth 
is considered to be ‘the least Greek’;® and this because of his failure 
to distinguish prose diction from poetical, and because of the 
inordmate length of the Excursion, Keats, however, had caught 
the Greek spirit, though at second or third hand;® in Shelley, ‘we 
have that perfect combination of romantic imagination with Greek 
culture’ which makes him the greatest of this group and Tenny- 
son is ‘the most classical of our modern lyric poets.’® 

Bead in view of the critic’s Alexandrian bias and of the quota- 
tions which illustrate his criticism, these dicta become plain. Keats 
is Greek in being a master of isolated sensuous images, chaste or 
voluptuous — ^not in virtue of his delicacy in selection or his passion 
for beauty; certainly not in virtue of that architectonic which he 
never possessed. Shelley’s ‘clouds and sunsets’ and spirits and 
flower-bells and pavilions — ^the imagery of romanticism — are at 
the service of his revolt and of his love of Greece and liberty. What 
matter that SheUey hardly touched human experience, hardly 
touched the general life of man? The case is still clearer when we 
come to Wordsworth and Tennyson. Of Wordsworth’s purity and 
wisdom — of his universality, and of his ‘plain and noble’ style — 
of all that makes him a true classic, a true Greek despite his re- 

^Mahaffy, p. 62, 

5 Hid,, pp. 56-57. 

6 Hid., p. 46. 

7 Hid., p. 56. 

8 Hid., p. 59. 
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current prosiness — ^there is not a word ; thougli, of course, tlie spe- 
cific Platonism in Wordswortli’s wonderful Ode is recognized. But 
wliat of Laodamiaf — 

for tlie gods approve 

The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul. 

What of Dionf — 

So were the hopeless troubles, that involved 
The soul of Dion, instantly dissolved. 

Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 

Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends. 

Or — to take Wordsworth not on classical ground, and in a vein not 
sententiousi — ^what can be more Greek than those autochthonous 
figures of the Leech-Gatherer, and of Michael at the unfinished 
sheepfold? — 

. . . ’Tis believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went, 

And never lifted up a single stone ; 

or this about MichaeFs wife? — 

Whose heart was in her house : two wheels she had 
Of antique form, this large for spiiming wool, 

That small for flax; and if one wheel had rest. 

It was because the other was at work ; — 

lines of which Homer would not need to be ashamed. One might 
as well say that Millet’s Sower is not Greek, or that Lincoln’s 
speech at Gettysburg is not Greek — Greek as Simonides! Finally, 
the Hellenism of Tennyson is here supposed to be shown by the 
Lotos-Eaters and the Theocritean ^ Come down, 0 maid, ’ and that 
well-nigh intolerable piece of oxymoron and antithesis : 

His honor rooted in dishonor stood. 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 

So much of Tennyson’s work is Greek in a very pure sense that 
it seems a pity to try to prove him Hellenic by what at best can 
prove him only Alexandrian. . . . 

The Greeks, more than all other peoples before or since, believed 
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in the power of mind, and practised their belief. Applying mind 
to the raw material of sensation, they turned experience into wis- 
dom, fact into truth, the Many into the One, chaos into law, the 
particular and provincial into the ideal and the universal. But 
they were not content to rest in this supersensible region: they 
re-embodied their ideals in noble sensuous and intellectual forms, 
which they chose from amid a welter of forms possible but ignoble 
or insignificant, and which therefore have appealed to mankind 
semper, uhique. So that, whether in the subtle curves of a build- 
ing, or in the proportions of a statue, or in the shape of a vase, or 
in the notes of the musical scale, or in finding how the human mind, 
out of an infinite number of ways in which it can work, actually 
does work towards truth; whether in art, or letters, or logic, or 
science, or a hundred other departments of human activity, we 
still perceive that they have performed for mankind, once for all, 
the labor of selection. It is impossible to overestimate this accom- 
plishment in the racial economy, just as it is impossible to over- 
estimate the specific nobility and loftiness of the ideal heritage they 
have left to the race. 

Those who follow the Greek ways, and, without limiting them- 
selves to old experience, fearlessly, and with confidence in the power 
of mind, push into the new data of modern life along the path that 
has proved possible — these are the pioneers; these are subduing 
chaos and bringing it province by province under the rule of spirit. 
Those who, refusing to profit by the Greek economy, try old fail- 
ures again in ignorance or from choice, throw away their heritage. 
It is only by accident that they may happen upon some worthy 
thing. Their aberration, generally speaking, takes either or both 
of two foims, according as they fail to value one or another phase of 
the Greek accomplishment. Either they deny the validity of the 
results achieved by selection, and still fancy that ‘the world is all 
before them where to choose’; or they deny the right of mind to 
work selectively at all upon the data of experience, insist that all 
things are of equal value except as weeded out by natural selection, 
and enslave themselves to the crude fact. The first error is the 
error of modem art, the second that of modern politics — at least, 
so far as both have been evolved under democratic institutions. 
The art of democracy is supposed to demand that no forms be 
rejected as ignoble. The polities of democracy, theoretically allow- 
ing free play to the conflicting wills of individuals, each striving 
for the ends indicated by his ‘enlightened self-interest,’ fails to pro- 
vide for right leadership, for a chosen mind to control the welter. 
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and so falls into the gripe of wrong leadership — for a mind of some 
sort is sure to gain control, soon or late. Modern science has escaped 
the second error, by selecting from the method of Bacon that part 
which is Greek in spirit. The Baconian induction, just in so far 
JUS it enslaved itself to fact, and disallowed hypothesis, and denied 
the rights of mind — ^jvist in so far as it was un-Greek — ^was a 
failure; juul just in so far as it ‘married mind with matter’ — ^to 
use Bacon’s own similitudt; — was, mul is, a success. We are not to 
he, says Bacon again, like the ant, which gathers and stores up her 
hoard untransformed by aught that she does; nor yet like the 
spi<ler, which spins her subtle thread all from within; but rather 
like the bee, which both gjithers from without and transforms from 
witliin tlnit which she gjithers. Only thus shall we get ‘sweetness 
ami light.’ 

The llellenist still believes that, things being given, ideas shall 
prevail. And .so, instead of fujhting things out, or letting the stress 
of competing forces among things work out its wasteful end, as 
luitun* <i<H‘s, at dreadful e.Kpense of pain, at dire expense of spirit 
and of life, he endeavors to think things out. lie may, by inter- 
nutumal arbitration, substitute the sanction of ideas for the sanction 
of jirniH. Or, upon a broad basis of facts, he may build a luminous 
hypothesi.s or rifw! to a hiw. lie may be <leaigning a subway or a city, 
and planning it so that the work will not have to l)c done over after 
the lapse of years, lie may Diise wages or share his profits, not 
umler the compulsion of a strikcf, but again under the compulsion of 
jin idcfi -his own idea of e<juitahle distribution. In many ways his 
mind, dealing with fact, will draw wisdom out of life; in many ways 
he will re.cmlKidy that wistlom in chosen forms of beauty, and with 
what<‘ver materials life gives him will make of himself a poet, and of 
life an art. VVt* leave tlie subject with a <iue8tion for those of an 
imiuiriug mind; Is our ‘modern’ way of life favorable to tempers 
of this kindt Do uw believe in the supremacy of spirit? And 
wouhl it have been a merit in the Greeks had they been like us? 
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OUR DEBT TO ANTIQUITY' 

By Tiuin>AEim 

The task before lae is to inti^rpret to my hearem, as far m the 
time at our disposal and my powers permit, the iiii|Mirtiiiit'e of the 
speeial departmeut of kuowkntge t»f wlueh I am tht* iieereitiird 
repremmtative at the Ht. PeterHljiir^ University —a tle|iiirtiiieiil 
which I may hrietly indiente by the title * AuthpiilyU Uiir eiut miiv 
be gained by three different ways, eorrespoiuting to the ilireefohl 
aspect of the subject itself. Anti<|uity forms, in ftie first, plnee, 
the sulijeeUmatter of tlmt stdenee whieh is eommi.inly, flnnigh in 
some respeets erroneously, eiilletl ‘elassieiil philology*; in the seeotnl 
place, it contrilmtcH an element the int«dlecfiiiit and inond eultnre 
of modern European soeiety ; in the ftiirtl pliiee- iiint lo’re its sig'’ 
nifieance (‘specially touches yon, my hearers— it fiiriiis one of the 

Hulyects taught in the ‘privileged* seeondary setoMils of Uussiie the 

so»called Uhissicid (tytuimsiii. 

Eatdi of these points of view nweals to %m a new aspet*t. of 
anth|uity; each compels the trained m,‘h<diir to riinge hinmelf in 
direct opposition to the iipinion prevaltotl fO'day among iln* edii* 
eated in every country, and partieiiliirly in linmitin Men, iinleed, 
have made up their minds that what is called 'eliissifuil philology* 
is a scdimce wddch, howmam ^.eiilouidy enltivated, yel iiffoiats no 
longer any interesting problems for otir s«.»tnli«.m. Clur t*Aperl, 
however^ will tell you that never hits it had siicli ittleri'*st for im ns 
to-day ; that the entire w‘ork of proviinm geiieralions iviw iiierety 
preparatory*— in find, was merely the foundation on which wt** itre 

U This seliirtioa ecmnists «f Ihe ftrut 3 pn^m of ar*l liw*nife t !lo) 
out of oigbt ia Profeswir 0«r ihhi in Iriit«bfe4 by II. A, 

Btroug aad Hugh Btewart litaabm, Thi» Iw'itiren wf»re in ilte 

iprittg of the year liUS to the highest m the ut 

Potrograd, and were iiiimii«ilalely luiOllahed. The imanklsiw iwatfe iit# ni llie 
s^-ond iditloa. The 'ielecdloa in hero reprinted under an *gris<Pffieiit with Ihe 
publiihtri of tho traiiilatkn, Mi^m. Cleorg# llotillialge Mid Bomi, Unb, 
I^adon.— E wtom] 
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only now beginning to raise the actual structure of our knowledge ; 
that problems ever new, challenging research and demanding solu- 
tion, meet us at every step in the field of our progress. 

Again, in regard to the element contributed by antiquity to mod- 
em culture, a belief rules abroad that antiquity plays a meaningless 
part in the world of to-day ; that it has no significance for modern 
culture; and that it has long since been superseded by the achieve- 
ments of modern thought. But our expert, again, will assure us 
that our modem culture, both intellectual and moral, has never 
been so closely bound up with antiquity as to-day, and has never 
stood in such pressing need of its contributions. He will tell us, 
further, that we have never been so well equipped for understand- 
ing and assimilating it as to-day. Finally, in regard to antiquity 
as an element of education, people are disposed to deem it merely 
a singular survival, which has maintained its footing in our modern 
school curriculum in some unintelligible way and for some unintel- 
ligible reason, but which is destined to make a speedy and final 
disappearance. But the man who understands the true position 
of affairs will rejoin that antiquity, from its very nature and 
essence, owing to both historical and psychological causes, is and 
must be considered an organic element of education in European 
schools, and that if it be destined to disappear entirely, its end will 
coincide with the end of modem European culture. 

We have, then, these three antitheses; and you will agree that 
sharper cannot easily be formulated. I am afraid that the very 
statement of these antitheses may trouble you and dispose you to 
look with suspicion on what I have to say. And as such an a priori 
prejudice may conceivably weaken the effect of the lecturer ^s words 
on the minds of his audience, pray allow me to dispel it, as far as 
prejudice can be dispelled by the operation of reason. Indeed, I 
can imagine your objection to be stated thus broadly: 

^Does not the mere composition of the two parties to the dispute 
show who is right and who is wrong ? Is it possible that the vast 
majority of men should be wrong, and that the expert of whom 
you speak, and with whom you probably identify yourself, Pro- 
fessor, should be right? Let us leave ^‘classical philology’’ out of 
account for the moment; it has no interest for the world at large, 
so the world at large has the right to ignore it. But antiquity as 
an element in culture, antiquity as a vital factor in education — can 
we really admit that men have gone so far astray in settling ques- 
tions which touch them so nearly? Vox populi, vox Dei, is no mere 
idle saying. ’ 
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Here I eoiiM make a reservation, aiul a fairly iiii{iortiiiit one, 
with respeet to this majority of whieh we hear so iiuieli ; but let 
that paM. Let it be even m you say. Htill* I eatiiiot adittil the 
applicability of the proverb about the rojr impuli to this tiiiijority, 
whether it be found to exist in reality or in imiiginatioii oiity— llui 
history of all ages protests loudly against such iiii iipidiefilioiL 
Only reflect how Rome drove the early (‘tirblians into the iirenii; 
think how Spain raged against the heretics* or Cleriiiiiiiy iigiiiiwl 
the witches; think of the unanimous support long alTorded to instil 
tutions like negro slavery in Ann^riea, or serfiloiii in fiinoiia, iiiiti 
you will agree that the rox p^puii is in truth only too oft.*»n the 
vox Diabolif and not the vox Ihi. To-day we not only t*oiideiiin 
such manifestations of the popular will* we t^xpliiiii tlis* 

pamionately ; that is no l>ad thing. We show tin* renMoiis whieh in 
all the I have irulicatful have forced men to rtniclusiotis so atb 
verses to their true interests. Aiul in the prt*sent eitst* alssi we cfiii 
adopt the same attitude; in the present ease ntso ive t*aii . . . 
analyze the cause of the adverse posttiim taken up by iiiodtom erities 
against anthpiity. We can distiiigiiish the purl pliiyed lliereiii by 
well-intentioned and involuntary ilehision from ihiit wliieii w'e must 
inscribe to intentional deeeption. For the mtHueni my ptirptise is 
different: I uni anxious only to shatter your simple fnilh ■ jf ytni 
have a faith— in the infallihility of puhlie opinion, iind to protest 
against the misapjiliealion of the proverb, Tox popuH, vox Ih-i, 
The proper meaning of this saying I wdll prtte#*r‘d to explain to 
ymu. Where must w‘e Icmk to himr the voiee of ihm'l Not in the 
deafening clamor ivhieh is so often tin* expression of imxi* pits* 
sionate excitement, but in tin? calm, disjiassionati* eommiind of that 
mysterious will which points out to humanity the piiili of tl«*veb 
opmeiit in eivilimtkm. In remote iigi^s, before maiikiiul tiiut any 
inkling of the physiology of tltgeslion or of orgiinie elieinislry* tliiil 
voice warned mankind that if it wmuld iitlain the titglii*Ml possibli* 
degree of perfection, it should select as its friiiiii iirlielt* t»f diet . ■ 
ImmL The (I reeks, who eonbi feel wntuler for wliiit really iiieritt'd 
that emotion, recognized rightly enough the divine nalttri* uf tins 
voice; they believed it to \m the voiee of their goddess Ileiiieler, 
The biology of the pnmeiit day, whieh does not reengntze iiiin,it> 
physics, or which, to speak more correctly, lias iitlrodiice^d, iiisteiid 
of the honored theologieiil metiiphysies of limes, its oivii 

special ncdieme of biotogieiil im^laphysics, in lliiil vwo the 
effect of *thc law of natural mdeelitiir wfitidi it disetiVf’fed, a 
law entirf?ly analogoiis to tliiit whieh hm itmigfied its oivii proper 
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diet to every living animal. Yes, gentlemen, this law of natural 
selection whieli, in cases where human society is its subject, bears 
the title of * sociological selection’ — that is the real vox popuU and 

'COX Dei, 

lict us now ask, in what relation does this law stand to our pres- 
ent (fnestionf the <|uestion as to the part played by antiquity in 
the education imparted to the youth of our day, or, more briefly, 
to (dassical education. Tins, then, is the relation: now, nearly fif- 
teen hundrcHi years after the fall of Rome, and more than two 
tliousaiid yt^ars after the fall of Greece, we find ourselves dis- 
puting as to wiudher the languages spoken by the two classical 
riiiti<ms of iiniitputy shall, or shall not, occupy the central place 
ill the teaching of our schools. You must needs concede to me, 
gtuitlemmi, that tlic unanimous testimony of centuries is a far more 
iiupresHive fact than the ephemeral verdict of modern society, even 
wert^ its unanimity less fictitious than in fact it is. Think of the 
picture whicdi the Neva presents when the fatal southwest wind is 
hlowing! The Ht»t of its waves is plainly to the east. The river 
seeiuH running up-stream into the Lake of Ladoga. And yet you 
know that evi^ry drop of that lake, thanks to an invisible but very 
n^iil fall in the earth's surface, is making its way into the Gulf of 
Finland; and that the only result of this tip-strcam current pro- 
ilueed hy the wind is a temporary overflow of the Galeerenhafen. 
The same plumomenon is to be witnessed in a community and in 
puhlit* iipinion. In them, as in our Neva, there are not one, but 
two currents. There is one which is for show — ^noisy, tumultuous, 
and enpriciouH, and followed by inundations and misfortunes of 
every kind; the otlu^r, whose very existence is hardly suspected 
hy the fornuT, is soundless, and irresistible. Two currents, 

or, if you like, two souls, two Ts.’ You may adopt for society 
us a witole tln^ sharp lUvision which Nietzsche has wittily proposed 
for the individual niemhi‘rs which compose it He contrasts the 
'tittle t,' which is selLeoimcious and carries, relatively speaking, 
hut small weight, with the 'great I,' which, though subconscious, 
still prm*ritjes with sovereign power the course of public progress. 
Well, tlilH unfavoral^h^ view entertained by the contemporary world 
IIS to a training in the classics, a view which you may be inclined to 
oppose to iny apparently isolatiHl opinion, is the product, not of 
the tiitatiTn world in its entirety, Imt merely of its 'little I.’ Of 
this 'little V can, and actually does, inflict on me as an 
individiiat a certain amount of annoyance; but it has no weight 
with mi^ as a thinking man and a historian. As such I am in duty 
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bound to attend, not to its voiee, but to the voiet^ of thi^ mysterious 
* great F which directs its destiny. Ami theri^ I hour soiiiethirig 
quite different; the Mittle F of the moderii world repents in all 
the notes of the scale : ‘ Down with classical Iriiiitiiig ! ' The ** greiiter 
1/ however, says to us: ‘Cherish it as the iippte of your eye!* Dr, 
to spetik more correctly, it tlm^s not actually my this to m; it tins 
itself cherished classkml education for mmm flflccti or Iweiily cen- 
turies, disregarding the rtq)eateil protests of its own “tittle V ; luitl 
you may be sure that it will cherish it in the future ns in the piist 

However, we have arrived at this result in favor of fiiitit.|Uity 
only incidentally. In our next reiiuirks we iiuisl to estiiblish 
our claims with mon^ detaiknl arguments. Do not iiitiicli* for lliii 
meaiitime, any importance to our j>resent result* iiiitl iiiertdy tsuir 
in mind what I have said iilmut the two eurreiils of fuihlie iqiinioti 
and their relative value. Anti now let us lipproiieh the siibjeel. 

At the beginning of my lecture I insisteti on the threef«ht stgnill- 
eance of antitjuity for us: purely seientitie, eiiliuriil, iiml eiiiiea<» 
tional. We will, however, adopt aimther order in tuir eotir»'^ ; we 
will begin with what etmeerns ytni all, aiut eonelude with wlial 
dimdiy affects, cur rather will affeet. hut a few among ytiii. 

And so, wherein lies the etlueational tmpt»rliiiiet< «if a study of 
anticpiity ! 

Aasumiiig, first of all, that my answer to this ifiit^stion inust 
a conft»ssion of ignorance, or that it I'^rove in any way urisiiliS'^ 
factory, what woukl follow f When I expliiinetl to you just now 
the purport of the liiw'‘ of smdologienl stdeelbn, I referrcil you, ns 
an illustration of my meaning, to one remarkahli' result of stieli 
S(!leetion, wherehy bread has come to he the primupiil arfiete of 
diet of civilir,ml mint. Permit me now to use this illusirtilioii f*ir 
a pictun:^ or allegory, whieh, iiideeti, has servinl me ufiee before in 
a similar ease. Hupptme that in the times when men were iiieiiiied 
to regard tite humiin organism as a meefuuiisiii, in the tlays of 
Hclvetius mid Lamettrie, a eomiiii^iion had been npfioinlett to 
reform the diet of mankind. The specelien of the of 

the traditional rnethods of diet wtudd have first iiml foremost 
drawn a gloomy pieftm* of the pliysieiil condition of niiitikiml iil 
that perioii Man lives some sixty or m^veiily years al iiitwl, 
though niiture interidefl him to live tw*o Iniinlreil yefirs- qfiis W‘i« 
preciicly the opinion, later on, of Ilufeliind ; lutd priiy wluil sort 
of a life has he during the brief space of lits lie is 

feeble and clumsy; he ages rapidly; suid lliiitk of all the failures 
of physical life! And so on. 
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WheiU'o all this misery? Simply because.. his diet is irrational. 
Diet ought to renew the human body ; but our diet consists mainly 
of materials which the human body does not require, and, indeed, 
rids itself of am>w, sis entirely useless. Our bodies need flesh, blood, 
muscles, marrow, etc. In spite of this demand, we supply them 
alitiost entirely with a vegetarian diet, of which bread forms the 
main fjietor. The mischief caused by bread is that it stands com- 
pletely in the way of other articles of diet which are really useful; 
to prove its wortlilessneas you need only consider the human body. 
Are our arms, legs, hands, and Umgs composed of dough? Cer- 
tainly not. Of what, then! Of blood, flesh, muscle, bones, and so 
on. Well, then, pray giv(> us a getuiinely siitisfying diet, answer- 
ing to the (‘omposition of our bodies; give us a uniform diet to 
nourish the body generally, containing in one harmonious, evenly- 
proportioiie<i comiKUind every ehunent needed by us for the reno- 
vation of our physical nuturt*-— flesh, blood, bones, muscles, and so 
on. Then, and not till then, will the failures of physical life dis- 
appear; thefi a man will live a couple of centuries, mul his youth 
will tmdiu-e longer than his life to-<lay, and so on. Now, what 
might a supporter of the traditional diet have urged by way of 
rejoimiert Wliat might have been his reply when challenged to 
prove the value of bread as nourishment? 

At the present day, of eouiw, an answer suggests itself as possible 
whitdi explains quite sntisfmdorily all the (liffleulties; on the one 
haml, physiohigy has thrown a light on the process of digestion in 
all its <le(ailK; on the oth(>r, organic chemistry has analyzed our 
tliet to its eomponent parts. Chemistry warrants us in {inserting 
that bread contains all, or nearly all, th<i constituents of food neces- 
sary for the human body ; physiology helps us to trace the way l)y 
which our organism assimilates these matiirials. But we were sup- 
ptising ourselves in a period wlnm the process of digestion wiis but 
very imperfeetly utuhTStood, while organic chemistry was quite 
unknown ; and so, I repeat, what eouhl the supporters of the. tradi- 
tiojinl melluHts of diet reply to the champions of empirical dietetics 
of those days? 1 fan(‘,y th(ur reply might have Imcn as follows: 
* You ask in what the tlictetic vahui of bread, and, generally speak- 
ing, of a veg*'fabl(‘ diet, consists, fl'hat I cannot tell you. But the 
fact nuiiaitiH that the nations which have adopted oxir food system 
are therewith the hearers of civilization, while those which diet 
thtmwelves according to your theories are only the very rudest of 
liarhnrians. It is also trui> that the civilized nations multiply and 
spread, while the savages who feed on a meat diet are decreasing 
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iti number, and are beinf puahed ever further intn the tumk^rcniiid. 
Further, it is a faet that eiviliml man. when he is by the ftiree 
of cireumstanees eonstrained to deny himseif the usr^ of hreiid mid 
fruit, and to adopt exelusively a nn^at diet, heeomes enfeelded iiiitl 
dies out. Finally, it is a faet that you yourselves, while you liiive 
correetly pointed out the shorteomiugs of our pliysieid lift% have 
still failed to prove that those shorteomtngs are flu* mil ii nil result 
of our systeiu of tliet; nor have you deigned to beHlinv iiiiy iioliee 
on the eireumstaiice that those wlio follow your sysltuu an* iieillifT 
longer lived, nor stronger, nor hiunlsonten nor ht*iiltlit#*r lliaii we; 
whieh seems a mere moekery of the empirieiil iiiellitid, ‘ 

Sueli, I faney, w^ould havt* lieen tlie answer of a su|i|iorter of Itie 
traditional dietetie system, and his inftTeju^e ivoutii have been un- 
assailable. Now I pass on to our prt%Henl question. Yon ask me 
to show you wherein lh‘s the eduentiomd value of ‘'iiiittqiitfy/ t 
preface my nuHWt’r by a ipiestion, nninely : ‘ilas imyetiotfigy etenrly 
definetl and exidaimnl the proeeas of intelleeiual tligeslion in id! its 
details f Does there exist a Hysbun organie eheiidstry iipfdieiible 
to intelleetual tliet. ami eapable of provittiiig a qiiatilative iiml 
quantitiitivt» analysis of this dietf* Slunibt you then adfiiil fhat 
the seienees whitdt I have in vimv are seiem‘es tif the fulurf\ kmnvii 
to us at present only in their h*giiinings. you aiitheri,a< me rlnu’eby 
to make this rejoinder: * What is the edueational value of ilu* study 
of anticfuityt That I do not, indeed, know; but it is n faet. that 
the system of elassieal mluealion dates from time out of mind ; i.luil 
it has at the present, tlay spmul to all the nations wbo eiij-oy the 
henelit of sceeatled European eivili/.atiom and wlm, imlt^nb eoiitd 
not he called eivdimi till they lukipted this system, tl is, further, 
true that if we were to follow the melhotls of the meteoroliigiHis iind 
express the vi(dssiUidi*s wliieh the system of elassieid fsliieiilion has 
experieuf'ed in the different eouiitri#*s wieme it has hemt lohipted 
throughont all the {itmiod of their existenet^ by the figiirt* of a 
curve, this curve wmuld In* found to express iit the litiu* the 
variatioim in the intelleetual etilliire tif these mum^ liftliniis, It 
would thus dmiionstrate the elosi* deptmdfuiee of the- geiieriil eiilture 
of any given country on the ilegree of im|iorliinee nltfieheii to eiiissi-^ 
cal educiition. Thirdly, it is a ffiet that in the |iresenl ftny iilso 
the intellectual influence of any given nation naserts itself in firii-- 
portion iiicdmiiical educiittori prevails in itssehools; whereiis rinitfiiis 
who diicmrd this syslent—lhe Hpantards, for iiistaiici"--|i|iiy mi 
great part in the world of ideas, in spite of their largr* |ifi|itiliittoit 
and glorknii past It is also true that in Humia the blow iiiflhu,ed 
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on classical education by the reform of the gymnasia in the year 
181K) has entailed a general depression of the level of education on 
the young men wlio leave our gymtuusia, as is admitted even by our 
opponents. And, lastly, it is true that those who depict the short- 
comings of our gymnasia in such sombre colors have failed to show 
that tlu\st‘ shortcomings are the result of ehissical education; they 
obstinately refuse to consider the fact that the same shortcomings 
iirc‘ manifi^st in the ptipils of the secondary schools in which classi- 
cal education plays no part/ 

Tht‘ infenmee is uuaaHailablc, In the interests of the mental cul- 
ture of t hi* liussiiin people we are bound to aim at the highest possi- 
!)h* level of elassical training in our gymnasia, regardless as to 
wlu'ther wt* succeed or not in giving a satisfactory answer to the 
question resiiecting the etlucaiioual value of a study of mitiquity. 

And n<»w, licforc pro(*ecding further, let us look back a little. 
A <‘onsidi‘ration of the history of culture led us to the eonelusion 
that the study of the classics offers in itself the standard of iutel- 
Ici'funl dirt of the rising generation, I asserted that this conclu- 
sion was unassnilahle; and, in truth, every one who is accustomed 
to Wi‘igh his words and subimdinate his feelingB to his reason in 
matters of seimua* and it is witli such that we have now to deal- — 
is hoiuid to agree with me. But, unfortunately, sucli persons are 
ran*. Drdinary people suhonUnate their reason to their feelings; 
when any proposition which they dislike is j)roved to them to be 
true, tbey try to find in what you say some handle for contradic- 
tiim; and if they Hm*eei*il in hitting on any rejoinder which has but 
an external resemhlanee to a logical argument, they then allege, 
and often thiutisolves aeittally bi*lieve, that th(*y havi* refuted you. 
Of eours*% it is (fuite impossible to foresee refutations of this nature. 
One way, and ime aloms leads to truth; whereas the paths to error 
are manifold. But ns I am acquainted with much of what luis been 
writtim on the question of the seemidary Bchools, I can imagine 
that my adviTsaries will fiml two ‘handles’ in my statements. 

This is the first om*. 1 have just said, ‘in the interests of the 
mmdal euilun* of the Hussian people/ I took it for granted that 
any eonelusions whicdi might he ilrawn from the fluctuations of 
i*ultur«* in Europe generally must be e((iuil!y applicable to Rtissia. 
Is this assumption correct f In the ranks of my opponents there are 
not a ftnv who will refuse to reeogniv.e this eormection. *No/ say 
Ihtw, ‘thf* elairns of a (dasHieal eiiueation are not supported by the 
Idsfory of Russia/ On this plea tliey discard classical education, 
and then proct^ed to launch projeeta of a special school curriculum 
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o! their o%vn, forgetthig, howevt^r, to inquire whether it^ eliiiitm are 
supported hy the history of Husain or not. Maltew, in Inillu sliiiitl 
thus; however seaiity the support given tti the tdiiiiiiH of n <4iiaHieiiI 
edueatioii hy the fiiets of Hussinu histtuy. any other !y|n* of edu» 
cation, existing or proposiHh fiiuis in them ithsoliilely no support 
But for us this is not hy any means tin* priiieipiii eoiisiiiin'iitioii, 
The main point is this: Eussia for a long time iioasesseit im Hysleiii 
of eltissieal education; the result was that during alt llinl periotl it 
w^as not an edueateil nation; nor ditl it heetuite so lilt the iiilrodiie* 
tion of cl^issicH as an edueathmal medium. Thai is ii fuel, iiinh 
moreover, one which fully eonfirms my eoiiehwions. 

The secoiul objection runs paniUid to tln^ first, niiil sliiinls in lin^ 
same relation to it as time to spaee. <Hir o|ipoiieiit.s in I his eiimp 
emleavor to assume for nuHlern timt^s just sueh anollif'r exeeptituinl 
position as their allies assumed fur HusHiin * In eld tunes/ say 
they, ‘the study of antiquity really hirmed an imimrUmi lirnneh 
of learning, for it had h^ssons to temdi ; hut at the prf*Sioit diiy we 
have traveled fur tayoml it, ami we have nothing iiitsre |n leiirii 
from it/ These opponents are vtTV easily refuted ; we liiive nn^rely 
to confront them with the question: *\Vhen do they helitwe that ive 
outstripped anthputyf’ That question they eiiiiimt answtu*. The 
matter really stands thus; The questhm nf elassieiit eiltieiilion. as 
we have Siam, is suhj«H*t to the law of itHuologieiil .Heleetnin. Tlic^ 
operation of this liuv is determimsl fiy what is known as the 
‘heterogeneity of purpos«»s'; that is to siiy, the miireorreiipoinlenew 
of the real and uneonmdous purpt^e with the apparent am! erui" 
scions purimse. Thus the iippanmt purpose tif wliieh iht^ is 
conscious when it is eitlieed into tin* ret•el4Si^H of a Ihnver is tliiil llie 
creature may enjoy llni «w*ee| juiee ; the real purjinse, on the other 
hand, of which tin* bee is uneonseitnis, is llnil tin* sliiiniiia *»f the 
flower sliould be pulled alsnil, and thereby prod, nee its fruetifieit* 
tion. 

Prf^dsely the same thing happens in this eiwi* also, Tin* real 
purpose of sociologieal seleetinn fit wit! Iw* iimh*rsttsid, of eiuirii*, 
that I employ the wnrd ‘purfiosi*' h«»re in the reluiive mmm^ in wliieli 
it is generally usisl in moih^rii luologyi, in its mitinliuiiiiit^r of etii.«»i^' 
cal education, him lieen at all one mifj liiP siiine'^—iifiiitely, the 

intellectual and moral improvement of huinaiiity. Bill tin* iipfuir^ 
€*nt purposeii of wlihdi Hie wsirld w$m eotiiadoiis wsu*** diiTi^reiil. Tti**y 
varied at different limes; iiml this lends us In iiiiike two iiilerrsliiig 
observations. In the first place, mmreety has om* of llii‘se iijqiiirmt 
purposes served, its time, so to say, when iiiicitlier sle|im forwMird In 
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take its place. Secondly, those nations which, mistook the osten- 
sible apparent purpose for the real one, «ind which endeavored to 
achievt' it, not by the path which the law of selection indicated to 
them, but by a shorter and more convenient path, have had a hard 
judgtuont pronounced on thtun for their would-be omniscience by 
the tribunal of history. This is pretdsely what w'e see in biology 
aiul biological law.s. 

Originally, in the early Middle Ages, the apparent purpose of 
ehwsicud education wjw the understanding of Holy Scripture and of 
the Liturgy, the worka of the Church Fathers, the lives of the 
saints, ami so (ui. Of coura<‘, there w»i8 another method, more 
simple and <H>nvenient for attaining this end, namely, the trans- 
lation of all these writings into the mother tongue. This method 
WHS a<lopted by the natioms of thf( Christian East, and the conse- 
<pience was that the advance of culture left those nations hopelessly 
behiml. At a later period, in the W'c.ond half of the Middle Ages, 
this [turpose retired to th(> haekground in favor of another — a 
knowleiige of aneient .seiem't'. as t'xpounded, of course, in the claasi- 
eal languages. Here, nlwi, another shorter and more convenient 
r<iad was at the service of those who wished it — namely, the trans- 
lation of tin* scientific* works of the ancients into the mother tongue. 
This was the course atlopted hy the Arahs, and it brought Moham- 
meiinn civilization, after a hrh'f t)(‘rio<l of prosperity, to a speedy 
and irretrievable ruin ; as, imh'cd, wjm (piite natural, since the 
Arabs transplanted <m to tlieir own ground merely the flowers of 
anti<iuity severed from their roots, the aneient languages. 

But this plan, too, was diseanled at tlus end of the Middle Ages; 
mod<‘rn Europe had no s«toner aHsimilate<l the science of the ancients 
than it pa.*wed heyoiid it. 

To the ([uestion, then, propounded ahovti — namely, When did we 
outstrip antiquity in the sphere of K<*iemu!f our reply must he: To 
some extent as early as the Middle Ages. That period discovered 
scienees that were unknown or almost unknown to the ancients, as, 
for e,xntnple, algebra, trigonometry, chemistry, and so on, and 
rnise<l the sciences already known to a higher degree. It now 
seemed that antiquity might really he dispensed with, and classical 
culture di<t indeed begin to ileelim* in the fourteenth century. But 
precisely in this century this siuiie culture bloomed afresh, rapidly 
and hrilliimtly ; the iienaiswmce has begun. Ancient art, not merely 
tigurative, such as arehiteeture, sculpture, painting, but oratorical 
al.st». was discovered anew. Men began to stmly the Latin language 
for the siike of its beauties in re8p«H*t to form, and to reproduce 
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them both in prose and verse. This is what is known as the ‘old 
humanistic movement.’ The Latin language became once again 
the educator, so to say, of the languages of modern Europe. The 
result of this influence of Latin is seen in the elasticity and strength, 
in the artistic technique, of modem prose and poetry. The result, ^ 

then, was attained, and it seemed that antiquity might now be rele- 
gated to archaeological shelves. But no I Scarcely had this purpose i 

begun to recede into the background, when a fresh plan, the fourth ; 

of these transitory purposes, appeared to take its place. The intel- ^ 

lectual value of ancient literature was discovered, philosophy being ^ 

its crown and consummation. Before that time men had learnt I 

Latin to be able to speak well and write well; now they learnt it 'j 

to be able to think well and judge well, pour Men raisonner, { 

Such was the mot d’ordre of the so-called ‘enlightened views’ I 

which started in England during the seventeenth century, and \ 

wdiich continued in France during the eighteenth century, and were | 

reflected in the culture of the rest of the Europe of that time — j 

the time of Newton, Voltaire, Frederick the Great, and Catherine. | 

But already, in the eighteenth century^ this one-sided intellectual- | 

ism called forth a reaction which began in England and in France | 

(as iustaneed by Eousseau), hut attained special force in the Ger- I 

many of Winckelmann and Goethe. The watchword was now the I 

harmonious development of mankind in the way pointed out by | 

nature, and the true method of attaining this ideal was seen to be | 

once again — the study of antiquity. { 

Accordingly, the Gymnasia set about their new task with extreme I 

energy. This is the so-called ‘new humanistic movement.’ Then, j 

for the first time, the Greek language and literature claimed equal j 

rights with the Latin ; for the leaders of thought of that day believed | 

quite rightly that the life of Greece approached their ideal nearer \ 

than the life of Eome. At the present moment we are again in a ? 

period of transition, and we see already clearly traced the new j 

point of view from which the coming century will regard antiquity. I 

The development of the natural sciences has given prominence to [ 

the principle of evolution; antiquity has become doubly precious i 

to us as the cradle of every one of the ideas which we have hitherto | 

cherished. And we see how humanism finds itself at variance with 
the so-called ‘historic movement’ in the very questions connected [ 

with classical education. It seems, moreover, that the latter school I 

is gaining the day. Of course, we shall have to return to this | 

extremely important consideration. For the present, however, it j 

will be sufficient to assure you that this is already the sixth con- j 
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scions attitiule in regard to the importance of the study of antiq- 
uity. It has made its appearance just in the nick of time to 
relieve the ‘n(>w humanistic’ attitude. 

It is curious, too, to trace the changes which have passed over 
the methods of instruction in classical education according to the 
difftTcnt points of view from which the purpose of this study was 
appreheiuled. I am unable to tlwell on this at length. I must 
rest content with indicating the most obvious and palpable changes 
whi<-h are cxpre.ssed in the choice of authors at ciieh different epoch. 
During the first period, when faitin was stinlied for the salvation of 
tlu' soul, find, as is natural, that nsligious works form the cen- 
tral point of the <mrriculum. During the second, which we may 
(Sill the sci<*utific period, the main subjects of study were the hand- 
books of the respective seiem-e.s, such as the Latin Aristotle and 
the so-ealh'd dr/e.s—that is to say, treatises on mathematics and 
jwtronomy, and also on medicine and law, and so on. In the third, 
or 'oitl humunistie' epoch, it was Cicero as the master of Latin 
oratory. In tlu* fourth, the epoch <d ‘enlightenment,’ it was Cicero 
again, hut this time ns the {ddlosoplum. In the fifth, the ‘new 
humanistic’ perioil, it was Homer, the tragic poets, and Horace. 
We are living on the traditions of this period, but already there 
is felt a growing need of a careful seleetion from ancient literature, 
so ns tt» represent nntiejuity to young scholars as precisely the 
cnulle <d’ our ideas. 

Quite recently Wilnmowitz in (lermany has sought to meet this 
need }»y compiling a (Iruk Himlinij-Hmtk, and his experiment htis 
ih'cply interested nil tint teaching profession in his own country. 
.N'o <louht this movement will in time reju-h us in Russia tis wcdl; 
Very probably it would havs' mn<le its presence felt already, were 
it not f<*r the nssmt unrest in our sidiools. However this may be, 
I have shown you the series of changing points of view from which 
the stiuly {if aiiti<iuity has ht*en regarthnl during the different 
periods of <mr civilization. This, too, may serve as an answer to the 
ignorant ffproueh that we have nothing now to learn from antiq- 
uity, as we have oiitstrijiped it; and likewists to the equally ignorant 
n-promdi that <dassieHl studies have <'omt‘ to a standstill, and are 
not lo'iqdng up with the times. Hut all these aims were, Jis I have 
stated. tran-Hitory. 'I'licy were aims towards which society eon- 
seiou.sly strove in each of the periods mentioned, and society has 
rendiTed an aecount for them alike to ilstdf and to tis. The triie 
aim, however, of which men were not eonseious, was the all-impor- 
tant goal to which id! selection tctuls— namely, the improvement of 
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huniiiiuty ; in tlim iimu 8 cultural, that k in khj. fiin iiilcllceliml 
and inortil, improvciucut. 

But, it may ankcd, in what way docn the path uf elaanirnt *»ilti^ 
eatiou tend to improve maukintl iiitelleelually and iiuirally I Tliii 
very c(uestiou suggeHta another: Wherein lira the eiiueiilioiiiil viiiiie 
of antiquity! We have already raiml thia liitter t|Ue^li«ii, nnd 
before answering it I |>rin^etl to you that, wlndlier our aiiawtu* itiny 
seem satisfactory or not, the fact reiitiiins iiulispitt.iil*!i* fliitl the 
study of antitpiity is an extremely iiuporlant element in ettiieiitkiii. 
This has ken immistiikahly shown, quite indtqieiittently tif iltiii 
answH'r, by considerations atldiiciHl frmii the history of ciitliire, f 
beg you to bear in mind this fuel: I attach the grcfitest iiiiiiortiirice 
to it. Frecimdy in the same way tln^ valu** of hread as iiii iirlicte 
of diet was well estahlished long hef<ire it had h‘eii |iroved by- 
physiology amt orgaiue ehemistry. Wliat is phyaiotogy in llus 
instance! The analysis td' the cotwuming orgiinism, And cliein.. 
istryf The analysis of tin* suHstanee etUiHuiiit‘ti, Now- substitute 
miml for kKly, edueation (nr diet, ami imtiqiiity for bread, l>o 
there, then, exist s<demM‘S in this eoimeelion iiitidogous to pfiysititogy 
ami organic ehemisfry ? that is to say% seimices wliiidi teiieft m tiinv 
to analyse tin* organism n( the eoimumer ami tin* matter eonsiimetlf 
Let us set*. 

The eonsuming element is in this ease the human intetlect Its 
analysis is the business of psyeh-olf»gy, ami that seienee k ai {iniseiil 
still in a state of infimey. Ikyehohigy is ns yet. uniiblt* to reply to 
all the (piestiotis atldn^ssisl to her. This is, imteetl, true of physhil'* 
ogy as W’elt ; hut still, the liiiter seient'e has been vastly lutme de^^eb- 
oped, and is older alike in ytuim atnl in expi*ritoi«‘e. Now. ns to the 
analysis of tlie tliel fiir eorisumiitiiut. that is to say, iintit|tiily. This 
analysis is not inlrinsit*iilly very iliflleull. but. in this rii.si* a simly 
of the efftsds of its elements upon man’s psyeh«d«igieiil iiature m 
indispensable; in fuel, a kind of psychohjgieiil srtenee of kiiowi" 
edges. And no sueh sidenee is y«'l in exisPuiee, ns the ciim- 
bination of the words shows yott. Ho, gentleinfoi, yoti musl mil 
ask too mueli from me, I have |iromisiHl yon to tiiisw'-er the ques- 
tion propomsl, and wdll do so ns far as ptimibie with the present 
static of psyeliologieal «ideiict*s, As f have remnrked, these are 
mmnmm of the rtitim*; yet they ha-ve idreiidy estiititistied rerli-iiii 
principles upon ii fairly sure basis, iim-I their rneitiods are twetiiiiiiig 
ever more and more mteurattq so thiil wt» are nl ieiisi able in itppre-' 
hend in what manner am! in what direction it wiiisfiiciory itiisw^’er 
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I to tlie questions whicli beset us is to be looked for. Yes, I can affirm 

I so muck ; but I beg you to remember that this is merely a temporary 

I answer, and that a muck fuller and more convincing answer can be 

I given only by our posterity. But before fulfilling my promise I 

i must beg you to bear witk me wkile I make a few remarks on tke 

■ real meaning of the term ‘educational value.’ I am particularly 

anxious that you should accept nothing from me without a severe 
custom-house scrutiny, so to speak. This may detain us for a few 
minutes, but in return I shall hope to gain later on somewhat more 
of your confidence. 

And so I put the question : In what sense are we to understand 
I the expression ‘educational value’? 

I Let us begin with the most concrete example possible. A ear- 

I penter has a son. He wishes to teach him a carpenter’s trade. In 

[ this instance the problem is simple and intelligible to all. The 

f carpenter’s schooling prepares the boy directly for real life; every 

\ knack of the trade which the boy learns will be eminently useful 

I to him in his future work, and in precisely the same way. We can 

I easily picture to ourselves a carpenter’s school; it will be, in fact, 

j what we call a professional or technical school. Is there any justi- 

f fication for its existence ? Undoubtedly there is, if you admit that 

I it is possible or desirable to settle the trade or profession of a boy 

I at such an early age. But is the principle of ‘professional utili- 

I tarianism’ applicable to intellectual as well as to manual training? 

I To some extent this may be so, as theological schools, military and 

f naval academies, and other secondary schools of the kind may serve 

I to show ; but it is only partially applicable. 

For most intellectual professions there are no such schools in 
* existence; and even those which I have just mentioned are trying 

I more and more to free themselves from their narrow professional 

character, and to look with favor on a general education at the 
1 expense of any special branch. Amd, generally speaking, it is 

recognized that we need schools which do not insist upon determin- 
ing a priori the future profession of their scholars. 

What, then, should be the nature of such schools, assuniing always 
that they are intended to prepare their scholars for real life, that is 
to say, for their future trade or profession ? This is the problem of 
squaring the circle as applied to educational questions; and the 
efforts made to-day to solve it are as successful as those directed in 
former days at the solution of that famous mathematical puzzle 
itself. I will indicate certain methods of solving the problem which 

( 
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recommend tLemselves to tlie man in the street. The first of these 
is as follows. 

There is a demand for a school to train the future lawyers, doctors, 
professors of natural history, engineers, mathematicians, scholars, 
and so on; so far, so good. Its program will embrace all the sub- 
jects of study which are common to all these departments of science. 
The shortcomings of this system are plain enough ; the fact is that 
there are no such common courses of study, or, at least, extremely 
few. You have only to compare the lists of lectures provided for 
the faculty of law with those for the faculty of natural science, or 
the program of courses in history and classics with that of any 
technical institute, and you will be convinced of this. Now con- 
sider the second possible way. Select, if you please, in equal pro- 
portions courses of law, medicine, physics, mathematics, history, 
classics, and other subjects, and out of these try and concoct a pro- 
gram fit for a secondary school! Now, there are people simple 
enough to believe that this is feasible ; it is, however, an utter impos- 
sibility. In the first place we are confronted with a confusing and 
deadening multiplicity of subjects, and in the second place the 
principle of utilitarianism is not even now maintained, for such a 
school cannot offer any of its scholars more than a tenth part of 
what he requires. Thus we may ask : What sort of a school is that 
which combines a bare tenth of useful material with nine-tenths 
of ballast? 

There is a third way. Admitting the untenability of the first 
two solutions, one may propose to disregard entirely in our second- 
ary schools the future career of our scholars, and demand merely 
that they leave the schools as educated persons. In other words, 
professional and utilitarian considerations are deliberately eschewed 
and the principle merely of education introduced. So far, so good. 
But what do we mean by an educated person ? The answer cannot 
be far to seek; for we know that there are educated persons. What, 
then, must one know to be an educated person ? An author of great 
reputation in educational matters has proposed a radical measure 
for the solution of this problem. His idea was to subject educated 
persons to a catechism, in other words, to an examination, and so 
establish a standard of departments of knowledge without which a 
man would not be ‘educated,^ and then to make these departments 
of knowledge the subjects of school-instruction. It would be amus- 
ing to carry out this plan and watch the results. You understand, 
of course, that under this system those departments of knowledge 
which one educated man possesses still do not fall into the general 
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program, if there be a second educated man who does not possess 
them ; for that shows that one can be educated even without their 
possession. Indeed, we might imagine a prodigy who could tell ns 
the names of thirty Patagonian villages — ^that is his specialty; but 
we could incorporate into onr program only what all educated 
society, or at least the greater part of it, knows about Patagonia; 
that is to say, nothing at all. And so it would be with all the other 
courses. And the net result would be : in arithmetic the four rules 
concerning whole numbers, with a general knowledge of fractions ; 
in geometry, a few ordinary ideas about figures and solid bodies; in 
algebra, nothing; in trigonometry, nothing; and so on in its en> 
tirety; a program which one or two gymnasium classes would 
fully exhaust. It is easy to see that this way, too, fails to lead us 
to our goal. What, then, is the mistake ? It lies in this, that we 
consider education to be the mere acquirement of knowledge. But 
whereas knowledge is forgotten, education is never lost; an edu- 
cated person, even though he have forgotten all that he has learnt, 
remains an educated person. In making this statement I am very 
far from wishing to underestimate the importance of knowledge; 
on the contrary, I maintain that a man’s utility is in proportion to 
his knowledge. But, gentlemen, different persons require different 
branches of knowledge. That is the ease even at present, and will 
in the future be more the case than ever; for knowledge is ever 
becoming more and more specialized. The number of branches of 
knowledge indispensable to all, or indeed to all educated persons, 
is even at present far from large, and must diminish in every 
generation as knowledge itself continues to increase and conse- 
quently to be specialized. And thus to draw up the courses of 
learning for our secondary schools on these principles is an impos- 
sibility. And still it is the duty of such schools to give all those who 
are afterwards to be educated persons precisely what is likely to 
benefit them all alike; that is their whole object. And how shall 
they best fulfil this duty ? Obviously by preparing a scholar’s mind 
to embrace any branch of knowledge which he may need afterwards 
with the least possible expenditure of time and strength, and with 
the greatest possible advantage to himself. This is a truism, stale 
if you will, but a truism that defies contradiction, and is, in fact, 
irrefutable. 

If it were my task to draw up a program for our secondary 
schools, I would endeavor to convince you, on the grounds of what 
I have said, that it must contain the following: first, courses pro- 
viding a general knowledge, and secondly, courses providing a 
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general education ; the latter class would naturally rank as the more 
important. And to this latter class would naturally belong the 
courses on mathematics, physics, and classics, corresponding to the 
three methods of human thought — ^the deductive, the inductive- 
experimental, and the inductive-observant. 
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AMB3EICANISM AND HELLENISM^ 

By Basil L. Gildeesleevjb 

Hesperia, the Western land, was to the Greek of old the Land 
of Hope, and our Western hmd is the Land of Hope to the Greek 
of to-diiy. The island of Pelops is almost depopulated by the stream 
of emigration to the modern Atlantis, and the Greek of to-day 
reeognizes in the Amarieaniam of to-day the traits of an ideal 
Hellenism. And so, though I am not a (5reek of to-day, but only a 
(lrt*eian, I eannot help thinking that the recognition of the affini- 
tieii of luieient Greek and modern American life, which I have 
ilariHl to call the American element in Greek life, may serve to 
tfuieken tlie hitifrest of the student of the Greek language and 
literature, and even if it abide alone, may wake the sense of kin- 
dred, after the forms of tlie Greek alphabet become misty. 

This general theme has always been a favorite of mine. Creon 
tells his son Haemon that Antigone is ‘a frigid hugging-picce, ’ 
and liowfwer frigid my hugging-piece may seem to others, I have 
pursuetl it as a phantom of delight ever since I knew what love is, 
miw througli crowds of the Agora, now round the steps of the 
Bema, now over the mt^adows of the Muses where Aristophanes 
disports himself, now over battlefields illuminated by stark figures 
ill blut* and gray. I cannot lu‘lp thinking that this pursuit has 
miiilf* for !if«\ Imt liki^ everything that makes for life, it has brought 
with it froulde, luul my iiuUscreet urging of the theme has cost 
mt^ more than one refmke. Ho, for instance, in one of my essays 
f said: *lt is not in vain that the American student has been en- 
dowed with *Mhat singular buoyancy and elasticity’' which, accord- 

f iTItii In the third Wture (pp. S7-130) in Professor Gilderaleeve^s Jfdlas 
mti Umptriih or tAe Vitality af Ortrk Studitm in atnenea, Three Lectures, 
deliveretl fit the thilversity tif Virginia under the eonditions of the Barbour- 
Pftg*^ Pwnidiititm, itnd published (New York) in 1009. It is reprinted with 
llifi riiiiiwit (if the Ueetor and Visittos of the ITnlversity of Virginia; slight 
etimigw have Unm introtUieed at the reqiiest of ProL^sor GUdersleeva.— 
Kfirttii. j 
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ing to Dean Stanley, is the marked peculiarity of our people, nor 
in vain our unequaled adaptability, our quick perception, our 
straightforwardness of intellectual vision. We Americans, said 
Matthew Arnold, think straight and see clear.’ And again: 
'Ancient history has to be interpreted into terms of American expe- 
rience, and it would not be saying too much to maintain that many 
of the aspects of American life enable us to understand the ancients 
better than some of our European contemporaries do. An auda- 
cious, inventive, ready-witted people, Americans often comprehend 
the audacious, inventive, ready-witted Greek d demi-mot, while the 
German professor phrases and the English '‘don” rubs his eyes, 
and the French savant appreciates the wrong half.’ Whereupon 
a British reviewer charged me with 'vainglorious patriotism.’ 
Sometimes, it is true, I stop and ask myself in an access of disillu- 
sionment, What right have I to speak of America? and I hear snub- 
nosed Socrates asking, 'What is American?’ ’Tis a harder ques- 
tion perhaps for a man of my antecedents than 'What is Greek?’ 
In the first place, a native is too native to give the right answer, 
and I dare not invoke the aid of such apostles of Americanism as 
Professor Brander Matthews, Dr. Henry van Dyke, or President 
Butler, the most recent American authorities on the subject; and 
in order to be truly scientific, I should have to muster the evidence 
of others, from Trollope and Basil Hall of the old time, through 
Dickens of a later date, down to the witnesses of our own day, 
frivolous Max O’Eell, unsympathetic Matthew Arnold, and sym- 
pathetic James Bryce, and on the basis of those documents draw up 
a table of American characteristics in which they all agree — our 
keenness and directness, our audacity, our inventiveness, our light- 
hearted acceptance of the shifts of fortune, a light-heartedness that 
makes the Greek Theramenes an American statesman, as he has 
recently been made the hero of an historical novel, a novel by an 
American Hellenist, Professor Gaines. Time was when we, men of 
the South, were more bent on asserting diversity than unity, a 
diversity that was the result of the conflicting interests, the inces- 
sant bickerings, the different ideals, the different social conditions. 
But we are all Americans now, and our Americanism is borne in 
upon us by foreign critics, who were the first to teach us that Walt 
TVIiitman, whom we all derided fifty years ago, is the true Ameri- 
can poet and prophet; all the others mere echoes of European 
voices. I am sorry to say that Walt Whitman would not have 
heeded the scholar’s plea for the classics. You may remember his 
deliverance in his Leaves of Grass: 
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Dead poets, philosophs, priests, 

Martyrs, artists, inventors, governments long since, 
Language-shapers, on other shores, 

Nations once powerful, now reduced, withdrawn, or desolate, 

I dare not proceed till I respectfully credit what you have left, 
wafted hither. 

I have perused it, own it is admirable (moving awhile among it). 
Think nothing can ever be greater, nothing can ever deserve more 
than it deserves. 

Regarding it all intently a long while, then dismissing it, 

I stand in my place, with my own day, here. 

There is much more to the same effect in our typical American poet 
whom Tennyson admired and George Eliot quoted, and nothing 
could be more characteristic than the utterance : 

I stand in my place, with my own day, here. 

And as an American, I am fully in accord with him. A detached 
American is for the most part a pitiful spectacle. But it is pre- 
cisely because we stand in our place with our own day, here, that 
we cannot dismiss the past so cavalierly as Whitman has done. To 
the dead all things are dead. To him that is alive there is no dead 
poetry, no dead language. ‘Only those languages,’ said Lowell in 
a famous discourse, ‘only those languages can be called dead in 
which nothing living was ever written. ’ There is no need of credit- 
ing the past, as Whitman calls it. The past collects its interest by 
the inevitable process of eternal laws. Classical antiquity is not 
driftwood, as Whitman intimates, not driftwood out of which to 
build fires on the shore of life, calling up the figures of Jason and 
Medea, of Paris and Helen, and listening to Arion in his singing- 
robes. The classical caravel is still seaworthy. No Captain Cour- 
ageous of Gloucester, Massachusetts, is more popular than Odysseus 
of Ithaca. Retell the story of the wanderings of the much-enduring 
to a popular audience, if you wish to find out whether Homer is 
dead, and what Kipling calls ‘his bloomin’ lyre’ has ceased to 
bloom. No happier hours in my long career can I recall than those 
I spent in repeating the tale of Old Audacious to a sympathetic 
audience thirty years ago. Tennyson’s Ulysses I need not men- 
tion. Stephen Phillips ’ Ulysses I mention merely to protest against 
his perversion of the only true story of Odysseus in Hades. It is, 
then, precisely because we stand in our own place, here, precisely 
because we are Americans and Walt Whitman is our prophet, that 
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we insist on our inheritance of the precious past, on which and by 
which we live. 

But I have already spoken of Greek as an inheritance. To-day 
we are to consider not so much the inheritance as the kinship. 
Hellas speaks to us with a kindred voice, and looks into our eyes 
with kindred eyes. Like the Greeks, we Americans have found out 
our oneness by conflict with one another, as well as by contrast 
with others. The members of the same family seldom see the like- 
ness that strangers recognize at once. There is a national hand- 
writing among all the diversities of chirography, and we write 
American as we are written down Americans. American is as 
distinctive now as Greek was then, and it was War, the father of 
all things, that revealed us to ourselves. America is a find to the 
American as Greece was a find to the Greeks, to adapt the famous 
passage of Herodotus. It was the Persian war that gave Greece 
her unity — a war in which the Greeks themselves were arrayed on 
different sides, and no sooner was the unity brought about than the 
old enmity asserted itself, and Greece was split in twain — ^North 
against South and South against North. 

True, these historical parallels are not to be urged. The unity 
of the Greek state was the city, the polis, and recent historians 
justly lay great stress on the difference between the city-state, the 
Stadtstaatj and the territorial state, the Fldchenstaai. We are not 
to be misled by a name. The ‘fierce democratic’ of Athens was a 
narrow oligarchy according to modern conceptions, and the city- 
state was a mere atom in comparison with our empire states. But 
there are analogies that cannot be lightly thrust aside as mere 
fancies. Greek history is after all in some respects a pocket edi- 
tion of American history, and the founders of the Union turned to 
Greek history rather than to Eoman history when they considered 
the problems of Federal government; just as in the recent devel- 
opment of American life, the Eoman Empire is ever in our thoughts 
and on our lips. A writer famous in his day, Alphonse Karr, in his 
Journey round my Garden, ridicules the botanist because he neg- 
lects the element of size. ‘ The same botanical description, ’ he says, 
‘applies to the baobab tree, which looks like a forest in itself, the 
circumference of its trunk a hundred feet, its age 6,000 years, and 
to the mallow, a little trailing plant with rose-colored leaves, so 
smaU that you can hardly see it in the grass. ’ And yet the botanist 
is not so far wrong after all. In America we are apt to overstress 
the element of size. It is a national reproach that we do not dis- 
tinguish ‘bigness’ and ‘greatness.’ The organic structure is the 
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sanu^ under different tiumifestations, and so the pocket-handker- 
eliief domain of Hellas has the same weft as the enormous canvas 
of our American continent. 

Tfiost* who emphasize the influence of physical surroundings in 
the eharaeter of a nation— and tlie emphasis is as old jxs the scribe 
that left on record the story of Issachar— ai'e never weaiy of en- 
larging on tlie diversity of Greek climate, Greek soil, Greek pro- 
dueti<uiis, as determining the eluiraeter of the Greek people. It is 
an (dtl story. It is told in Homer, it is the keynote of Herodotus. 
It is writ largi‘ in I^dyhius, in Wtrabo. Curtins, the historian of 
Ali‘xaiuh‘r tlu‘ Great, following Greek authorities, doubtless, makes 
tin* elituati* of India n^sponsihle for the character of the Hindus, 
aiul oddly tmough, it is a modern Curtins that luis penned the fas- 
cinating tdiapters in which he unfolds tlie influence of land and sea 
cm tlie (irtH‘k |H‘oph\ Every geografiher, every historian, comments 
on the gn»iit varitdy of Greek climate^— marvelous variety, consider- 
ing tin* limited exttmt of Greek territory proper. The extremes are 
perliapH not (piite so great as iu this country, but racial sensitive- 
ness might restore the priralUd in one direction, as facilities of com- 
munication wouhl reHton‘ the |)arallel in another. From Maine to 
Floritia is {)ractic*iilly not ho far as from Thessaly to Laconia in the 
hi*yday of iineient Gre(‘k life. Eut what of the universal neigh- 
borlnsHl of fln^ muif No part of Greek territory Wfis more than 
forty miles from what they ealhnl in oiu^ mood, Her that troubleth, 
thalatta^ in other moods, Him that bridgeth, pontos (indefensible 
etymol<igi<*H, I bmr, but undoubted facts). To the foreigner the 
Auunican prairii* has heeome more eharacteristic than the Ameri- 
enn coast-line; and tlu^ American flag is rarely seen in foreign x)orts. 
The Greeks were a maritime people, and thtii dwellers on our v?ist 
plains can hardly \m called a seafaring p<K)ple, hut their language 
is our language, and English, American English, like Greek, is full 
of nimticml imagery: wc ‘ship’ our goods; we Mioard’ our cars. 
One recognizi*s tht^ old Nen-se yisirning for tlie sea in the prairie 
selmoner, and far iu the inttmior th(^ echoes of the old Viking lime 
are easily waktnl. It is not without significance that our hattleships 
hear the names of th(‘ difTercmt Hiaft^s, and inland Tennessee is m 
vitally interested in lier namesake ns Virginia, whos(i capes stretch 
tmi to reeeive tht* commerce of the^ world. A favorite theme of the 
liiadent sofduHts was the rt‘fl<‘etions of an inland(‘r at sight of a 
ship, Tlnme In no American inlander of wliom sucdi a fancy could 
he eiitertiiined. Tin* new navy draws its recruits from the Western 
IIS from t\w Eastern. The great lakes, the great rivers, pro- 
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vide for the training of the man from Ohio and the man from Mis- 
souri, and offer watery paths for the ‘whalebacks’ of the Michi- 
gander and the Chieagese. So even at this point of seeming dis- 
similarity there is a certain analogy between Greek and American. 
Despite all the preachments of political economists, and all the 
frightful waste of naval armaments, Americans like Greeks are all 
sea-fighters, just as the Lacedaemonians, who were late in learn- 
ing the lesson, learned it too well for the Athenians, who were bom 
to the sea. 

But continental Greece was not all of Greece. The whole Medi- 
terranean was fringed with Greek colonies — ^to adopt a figure of 
Cicero’s — and it might well be maintained, as has been main- 
tained by Mr. Freeman, that the true analogue of the United 
States, which we do not hesitate to call America, is the Cocked Hat 
Island. Sicily lay in the region which was to the Greeks the Land 
of Promise. Westward Ho ! was an old cry in the time of Archil- 
ochus. The West was, as I have said, the Land of Hope to the 
Greeks, and it is America that is still the Hope of this Pandora 
world. America is the last word of modern history, as Greece was 
the last word of ancient history. Like the Greeks, we are the heirs 
of the ages. The Romans were not ancients. The Romans are of 
us, and we are living their life, so that it is not necessary to hunt 
up more or less remote analogies. When we read Ferrero, we are 
reading the history of our own times. Modem research has pushed 
antiquity far back, and, with our large knowledge of early condi- 
tions, much that was considered axiomatic in my youth would be 
set down as nonsense now. Think of the elaborate discussions as 
to the antiquity of the art of writing. If any one were to broach 
such a subject now, we should be tempted to use the argumentum 
later culinum of our cousins on the other side, and heave a Nine- 
vitish brick at him. No sooner do we reach by the instrumentality 
of the spade what we consider the bed-rock of ancient culture, 
than the bed-rock turns out to be no bed-rock at all, but a layer of 
concrete superimposed on yet other layers. No sooner do we begin 
to speak of Mycenaean civilization than we have to consider pre- 
Mycenaean conditions. The Hittites had it all their own way for 
a while, and we were inclined to bargain with them as did Abra- 
ham for a place in which to bury dead theories, other people’s dead 
theories, but the other 4tes are bound to have their innings. 
Enough, the Greeks are to us as they were to the Egyptians of old — 
mere children — and, if children, then heirs as we are of a rich 
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world of achievement and experience. In time, then, as in space, 
the American is as the Greek, 

And the American, like the Greek, luis proceeded to realize his 
inheritance, and that inheritance is the republican, or, if you 
chooHt\ the dtnnocratie, form oE government — the commonwealth, 
to give it its lH\st name. We cannot well think of Greece as any- 
thing but a commonwealth. The kings (hasileis), the lords 
(mmktes), of the early time were poetical shadows. The common- 
wealth wits tlie normal form of Greek political life. After every 
convulsion of the State, the Hellenes reverted as a matter of course 
to the plane whicdi seems to he basic. But it was not basic. It was 
the comiuest of ages of experience, as was ours. It was won from 
generationH of conflict, as was ours. Traces of the old conditions 
survive in the names and functions of certain officers in Athens. 
In Sparta the kingship had a more or less unreal life, but the colo- 
nies were all republics, and the colonies had the mania for written 
constitutions— pa|>er constitutions, w'e are beginning to call them, 
and morels the pity; for the art of writing belongs to the religious 
sphere, and while it may not have been the exclusive property of 
the priestly guild, there was a sacredneas about the written law 
that was universally rcHiOgnized. The lawgiver couched his law 
in writing, and the {lopular appeal to Hhe higher law,’ the un- 
written law, thi^ saying, *What is the Constitution among 
friimdsl’— these are. not cheering symptoms of Atneriean life. 
Whether the * boss’ who looms larger and larger in our political 
life— the * boss’ who is the incorporation of individualism, as 
oppmed to the fundamental principles of the commonwealth — 
shall ripen into tin* tyrannos of the GnH‘k state, remains to be seen. 
What is well worth noting is the Greek horror of the function 
whic‘ii has lieen transmitted to us through the ages. The Greeks 
were not given to assassination as a political measure. Now and 
then a man was found eonvtmituitly dead in tin* market for willow- 
wares, now and tlu‘n there was a jmlicial murder. Hut the tyrant 
was an ex(*e|)tion. The tyrannicide was a theme of eulogy from the 
immortal pair of friends, comnn^morated in tln^ seolion of Callis- 
tratus, down to the latest Gret^k rhetorician of the imp(*rial time. 
*A fine shroud is tlu‘ tyrannis’ is a famous saying ad(lr(‘ssed to a 
faimms tyrant, and tlu* man who put on tlie purple robe had good 
reiisori to ask hinmeir how the rainnmt would look as a cenunent. 
Ami yet the Gn*vk tyrannvs at tin* beginning was as harmless a 
word as the Dutch *hoHs/ The same jealousy of the rights of the 
petipli* i« shown by (Uir English use of the word Disurper.’ The 
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danger of the assumption of umlelogatcHl powera ling its signiil in 
the name, and we Americans as heim of the thwk repulUifim s|nrtt 
do well to watch the encroaeluueiits of executive of1{c*e. Our 
fathers, as we have seen, studied the sfrueture of ilm»k fialerntion. 
Our contemporaries on the other siile are watehiug tiu‘ steps ttiiit 
seem to be leading us to (hiesarism. The tiem^voleiit fynmt enn 
never be to ns the ideal form of governmimt* A safe slavery 
(asphalds duleuem) is as aliliorreut to m m it wiis to the (Ireeks, 
It is not an uncommon thesis that the human rat‘e was never happier 
than under the Antoninea, and yet the supprr^ssion of Ohristiiiiiity 
was one of the conditions of that hiippim*>ii in the eyes of the 
philosopher on the throne. But we must accept the dangt^rs mid 
the degeneracies of the republic with its form. In fact* tln^ ntte 
dent of Greek history is remimletl at e%*cry turn of the tcmleitctes 
of our day, if dangers ami dt^generiudes art^ thought to he harsh 
expressions; and I might have tllHchitrgf*d myself i>r the function I 
have undertaken in this hudurt* by a talk on ‘Life in the Tino* of 
Aristophanes.^ How Athenian life finswcrs to ours, I can iUualrati^ 
by my own experiemu*; as indi*ed m*iirly cvi*rylhing I have said in 
these conterenees, 1 have liveti. Once ! was commissioned to give 
a sketch of Aristophanes’ plays in half a page, mul those who know 
Ari8tophanc*s and America will recognize the meiuiing <if the huui-^ 
mary. VAriHtophant\s, ’ I said, * Arisfophaiies. an iirist*»t»riit hy fiarty 
allegiance, was from the beginning in opptmilioii to demoeriiey mid 
progress, to tla^ elevation of the miisscs, to ttic tmreiT open to talent, 
to free thought, to hmm art, to art for art’s sake, to eommuiiiiv of 
goods, to women's rights, to evety form of sopfiistie phriist-unaknig 
and humanitarian cln|>tnip, ' Tin* slogans mid counter sltigans ttf 
American life an* all to be lo»ard in flic pmmm uf the bald head 
bard. And Aristophanes' pietiin* of Alheninn lift* is strikiiigly tike 
our own— with its fads, its fancies, its futilitks, Ertuteh fnotilh*'- 
tonistes and Fremdi sidmlars have written wtmte Iwwiks on Aristoph- 
anes that arc essentially comniimtiiries on iicliiidities, and Aris- 
tophanes' most audacdous womiif|.-.ptiiy, the Limnimlit, hits te'cii 
reprodueed^amid rapturous upplmm^ liefore ii Fremdi iiudtetice. 

But despite the licensi* of the nioderii novel, English mid Ameri- 
can, your lecturer is not pre|mred to compiire the semtss in t»tir 
s^ial life with the seams in tin* social life of CIreeeo. Piitilie hf*^ 
offers analogies eriougle^-H will not sny for wiiniiiig- the mimom- 
tions of history, Biat sci.eiilled *|-i}iiIoso|iliy lenciiiiig hy mmtmhm ’ 
amount to very little—liiit for mmmmtml. Tlit^rit in hardiy n triek 
m modern politics that cannot fie pnnilleled, if not in ftii/ver«c of 
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Aristophanes, in the prose of Greek historians and orators and 
thinkers. Cancnses and rings and heelers were as familiar to them 
as to ns, and nnfortnnately the accuracy of the description of the 
parasites that infest the life of the commonwealth has not helped 
to extirpate the brood. The plagne-bearing mosquito abides, and 
has taken on a Greek name ; and an Apollo is needed to quell the 
plague-bearing rats that are the successors of the plague-bearing 
mice of antiquity. 

But I must not allow my discourse to assume the pessimistic 
character so natural to those whose time of life prompts them to 
extol the past at the expense of the present. The old teacher, once 
justly detested, appears to the old pupil glorified by the hues of his 
own iridescent youth, and the better days of the Republic when 
analyzed by the light of contemporary documents are not the 
Saturnia regna one fancies them to have been, because of the halo 
of oratory that encircled the heroes of that time, in the days when 
life was younger. So I am not going to ransack Plato’s Dialogues 
* for melancholy pictures of our present in order to reinforce my 
parallels of Greek and American life. Our ship of state — a figure 
we owe ultimately to a Greek poet, Alcaeus (for all the Greek poets 
were more or less nautical, the Boeotian Pindar as well as the 
islander Bacchylides)— our ship of state has a strange way of right- 
ing herself, had that way in the time of the chain-box, which may 
be supposed to symbolize the days of slavery, and will continue 
to have it in these times of the water-ballast, which may be sup- 
posed to represent the wave of prohibition. One danger of which 
one hears and thinks a great deal is the danger of having said ship 
swamped by alien passengers, who will in time become crew, be- 
come officers. Here in Virginia — ^in the Southern States gener- 
ally — ^the danger does not seem imminent. In fact, we are inviting 
foreigners to embark on our undermanned enterprises. But to an 
old-fashioned man one of the charms of a visit to England is the 
infrequency of alien names on the signs of the shops. In the retail 
business section of the city where I live, the English name is the 
exception. Nearly all the signs seem to have been made in Ger- 
many. When the linguist scans the roster of our army and navy, 
he finds representatives of every European land — as good Ameri- 
cans doubtless as the best, though the names bewray the foreign 
descent. There is no harm in this, nay, much good in it. There 
is a tingle of adventure in the mingling of blood. Matthew Arnold 
has held forth on the exceeding preciousness of Celtic blood in 
quickening the sluggish current of Anglo-Saxon veins, and Du 
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Maurier has insisted humorously on the importance, if not the 
necessity, of a dash of Jewish ichor for the highest manifestation 
of genius. We all feel that we can care for the natives of Western 
Europe. Other problems are more serious. A dear friend of mine, 
now numbered with most of my friends, an alumnus of this univer- 
sity, used to insist years and years ago with what was considered 
humorous exaggeration on the danger of the complete absorption of 
the original stock of our population in the Mongolian. The Chinese, 
he maintained, had a mission analogous to that of the Norway rat, 
and the introduction to Yirginius Dabney’s chief literary per- 
formance, Don Miff, is addressed to his almond-eyed descendant. 
That was many years before statesmen began to discuss gravely the 
Yellow Peril. 

Now it is not my purpose in these desultory talks of an old stu- 
dent who has spent his life apart from politics to enter into the 
circle of fire, as it ought to be called, rather than the burning ques- 
tion, of our relations to Asiatic immigration. I can only say, so 
far as the Greek aspect of the matter goes, that the Greek suc- 
ceeded in unifying and harmonizing a vast number of foreign ele- 
ments. When we attempt to push our researches into pre-Hellenic 
times, we encounter a great variety of strains. The names of 
stream and mountain give up their secrets, and the story of Greek 
cults reveals many lines of foreign influence and foreign origin. 
Great as was the assimilative power of the Greek, not less great, it 
is to be confidently hoped, is the assimilative power of the Ameri- 
can. If we scan the annals of Greek literature narrowly, we find 
that some of the most characteristic figures are foreigners or half- 
foreigners. When we think of the great historians, Thucydides 
looms up as one of the peaks of the biceps Parnassus, and Thucyd- 
ides was only a semi- Greek. The Holkham bust presents us with 
the features of an English gentleman, and I have heard Percy 
Gardner, who believes in the lessons of Greek iconography, hold 
forth on the Jewish cast of the countenance of Zeno the Stoic. 
After Alexander the spread of the Greek language makes it hard 
to draw the line between Greek and barbarian. The Asiatic trans- 
lated his name into Greek, at a later time into Graeco-Latin. What 
did Lucian’s mother call the little Samosatan who had to learn 
Greek in his boyhood, as we have done, but under more advan- 
tageous circumstances? We pedants of to-day may criticize his 
Greek, but we cannot attain to his lightness, his airiness ; and only 
the closest analysis can distinguish the Syrian oil-color from the 
Greek water-color. The domination of a nationality comes through 
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its laiigiiage. No truer Prencivmen than the Gallicized Germans 
of the eighteunith century, and some of the chauvinistes of our 
times bear un-Prench names. And English, or, if you choose, the 
American type of English, is destined to accomplish the same end 
for the maast's of foreigners that come to our shore. A generation, 
a .short time in the history of the race, is not so short in an undula- 
tory world like ours. Things move more slowly in Europe, hut 
even tliere the enclave has to give way, and the tide of the dominant 
language overflows the barriers. Even to-day the sacred soil of 
Attica is o<anipi(Hl mainly by Albanians, but Albanian must yield 
to Greek — and Italian ((uarters and Bohemian qviarters will not hold 
their own against tlu‘ encroachments of the tide of American life. 

And this pottmt organon of language is wielded by a people at 
whose vci-satility the European observer stands aghast. The bar- 
riers ar(‘ t<» be broken down, not only liy the tide of affairs, but by 
the impetuous winds of human will — of American will. Speed, 
says Henley, and the hug of God’s winda The versatility of the 
Greek wiis notorious. The ready shift of the Grcekling under the 
Roman Empire has been made proverbial by Juvenal; and John- 
son, whom no h'renchman loves, whose popularity is a mystery even 
to such a sympathetic, soul as Tainc, has imitated Juvenal’s char- 
acteristic and apjdied it to the Erench. And yet it is a French- 
man, a.s W(‘ shall see, that has givtm most emphatic expression to the 
astonishing versatility of the American genius. The conditions of 
our colonial life may have had something to do with it, but the 
same v(‘rsatility can b<» found in our oldest communities. Some of 
us oldstei-s have seen a bishop become a general. Priest, actor, 
ballet (lancer, musical composer, po((t, general — such a combina- 
tion does not atagg((r those who have known preacher, lawyer, 
schoolma.ster, hom*"jockey, prize-fighter, politician, rolled into 
one- -I beg pardon, politician means all that. True, in serious 
matters lik(( art, tlu* Gr(*ek did not move so readily from one 
province to another. In fact, the limitation of the prose writer to 
prose, of the jKH't to poetry, and so on along all the lines of literary 
eiTort, is (trn* of tin; most striking (diaraehmisties of the Greek. But 
in the various demands of pracdical life, the life which they S!iw 
so steadily and lived so whohq if I may be allowed to adapt a 
famous line, your Gns^k was always <s|ual to the occasion, and this 
mobility shows itself also in the sphere of morals, and here the 
Americ.nn is tiuit(( his e(iual. Max O’Rell attributed to our English 
blood the rapid pn.sHag(( from poker f.(> prayers, from three-card 
tnont(* to four part psalmody. True, M. Blouet says it is our Eng- 
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lish blood. It is, I suppose, that 'spleen' by whieli Freiudiintui 
explain everything. But if it is Englisiu it is t‘nhnnei'd by uiir 
intense vitality. Not English, hut Greek, is tin* reiuly reef*ptivity 
of foreign ideas. In tliis respeet the Ghannel is luamtlt^r thiiii the 
Atlantic. Nay, there is niueh that crosses tlie water to itH. inut 
then recrosses it to our English cousins. Tin* American i4i*lmliir 
is often more German than the Gt^rman. Yes! we are vemitile, 
and versatile to a purpose. What dt>es a man like llopkinsoii Hmtth 
care for the old Greek sneer that has its echo in the Engti>iit say- 
ing ^Jaek of all trades ami master of mme'f What y«Hir tnvii 
Professor Humphreys, with his exact commiiiul of all the eiiiit^tis of 
literature ^md science! It is to !>e hopial that the iidvance tif ape- 
cialkation will not rob us of the (}re<»k readiness to turn mir iiiiiids 
to anything that lies near. It is tlie curse of nuHlern maoliitiery 
that it reduces the human being to a inert* ft^tnler of a moii?it«»r of 
cogs and belts. ^Advance/ <ii<l I say? Hpt^eiali/.ation is as «dtl ns 
Jnbal and Tuhal-eain. The Egyptians were notetl speeiitlistsi 
there were doctors for every |iart td' tlie body, and Jai*k the liipper 
was a specialist under tin* nauu* of the or sidi^ H|*litler» 

a name that we attacdi to a very difTerent functhm frmn that etf the 
man who opened hodii^s for tuulailmifig, Tht»rt» wi»re sfoa’in lists in 
Greece, specialists in surgery, manufaidurem of hftir-net,?t for 
women; specialists in Homi*, wfm miule it tludr Imsiuess tn elTiiee 
the sears of branded slav«*s tliiit had ri^’U in the worhh I tut Ifitt 
Greek note is univenmlity, and it is to he hoped that we shiill leaver 
lose that Greek note, wdiich is the iidmiration of all who eome to our 
shores, and which is so important ii fiudor in our subjugiiliim of 
this vast continent. 

But before leaving this part of iny Ihtmie-'-'the liktuieiiH of Clreek 
to American, of Americnii to <}reek-4 must not omit am* trait 
that the genuine Ani«'»ricfin and gmiuine Gu^t^k have in e*>iiiiiit>ii, 
although [ may he behind tin* limes in assf*rttng if, a Irnit that 
belonp to the deriKKTatic eharaet*»r of fioth fiationidifi*\s, ft is not 
freedom, of speech, that parrhimu of whieh the Grei^-s wt^rt^ lai 
proud. A certain blunt iieim Is toiind umler nil forms 
ment, Imt it is a subtler freedotii fhitn thfif:- -4t m fri»mbiit from 
snobbery.^ Platterem ami pariisites the Greeks had witb ttieiii 
always. They were conspicuous in th«* «teeline of the nationiilitv, and 
Butareh has an entertfdiiing essay on the way to dktingiii.m|i t|i«* 
flatterer from the friend. But they %vere mmreoly U*m eons|»i«oitiiis 
m an earlier period, iiml Eibbrnk « delightful study of ifm 'I %.dii.E* 
claims for the parasite a semi-religioui cirigiti, fitil, u the 
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Gr(H'k tiover wjua, suul the snobbery of the American is an imported | 

snobbery. The Book of Snobx could not have been written by an 
Ameriean of the old type. That the imported disease, like the 
Kiifilish sparrow, has increased greatly and multiplied in this 
country the satirist may maintain. But the salt water of the 
lu'rring.poiul si'cms to have killed the gertn in our American pro- 
genitors. Tru(', it is associated with high things and high words, 
but it spoils high things and high words, and the man of old Ameri- ■ 

can st(»ek prefers ‘ faith' to ‘loyalty’ and ‘obedienee’ to ‘homage.’ 

Simbbish commentators cannot understand how Pindar could have 
called Iliero ‘friend’; the Italian student of the poet compares the 
Theban singtT to a Knight of the Order of the Annunziata, who is 
the peer of his sovereign. True Americans are all Knights of a 
spirittial Annunziata order. 

1 have referre<i to Professor Brander Matthews as the great 
ciiampitm of Americanism in language and literature and life, and 
I have bt‘en rea<ling a diHcour.s(‘ of his pronounced some years ago, 
in whi<di he repeibal the chargt; that we Americans are a people 
terrilily practical, systematically hostile to all idealism. And it is 
true that, if tluTc is any adjective that tits an Atnerican in Euro- 
jman eyes, it is ‘practical.’ To be an American is to bo practical. 

A German grammarian desirous of vindicating his method to his 
countrymen emphasized the fact that it had been adopted by a 
pnieti<’al Ameriean, and that practical American is the man who 
is nddre.ssing you, a man who was at that time thought by his 
own countrymen to be steep«-d in German idealism. I have there- 
fore beeti ealhsl practical simply because f am an American, just 
as I have been culled a Yankee by a French critic, because I am 
an American. Trmv mistake's enough may be made in the appli- 
cation of the.se sweeping characttmistics of a nationality, and I 
remember that Uols'rt Louis Htevenson records somewhere how 
he picke<l out in a New York hotel a cadaverous, omnivorous indi- 
vidual ns a typical American, who turned out to be a genuine 
Hribm. Whatever mistakes may be made in applying these char- 
aetiTiHti<‘H to this man and that, there can be no mistake about the 
practical feattire of our American p(! 0 |)le. There are those that 
iiave (lenieti us energy, and it has beem maintaiiusl, perhaps by way 
of paradox, that your typical American spends his time in a rocking- | 

chair <m a hack pondi, whittling sticks and exemplifying his | 

national itnlolettce by th<! invention of labor-saving machines. Noth- 
ing <*ouId he more ‘pra<>ti(;ar than the labor-saving machine, jus 
nothing can he. more andmiious than the American protest, futile 
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as it is, against the primal doom of toil. But practical we are, and 
practical was the Greek. The most artistic of races was at the 
same time the most bent on getting results, and the latest phase 
of philosophic thought, pragmatism, most effectively preached by 
an American, is nothing more than the interpretation of a Greek 
word. The sphere of human work was divided by the Greek into 
zones of artistic creation and practical efficiency, poiein and prat- 
tein. Prattein encroached more and more on poiein, but poiein held 
its own in so far as it gave the life of art to pTdttein. When Horace 
put utile before dulci, he was following the Greek order— though 
the Greek way of mixing liquors differed in different ages, first wine 
on water, then water on wine. We do not like to think that Shake- 
speare was so practical a man as the record shows him to have 
been, that he valued so highly the material results of his work as 
a dramatist and an actor— but that did not render the work itself 
less idealistic. But the Greek went further than that. The artistic 
work itself must be practical. Every tool must follow the lines 
of greatest efficiency. Poetry was valuable for its moral lessons. 
Philosophy was not mere speculation, it was largely ethics. The 
Greek found himself in Socrates, and Plato was in the first line a 
preacher of righteousness. When Grote, the friend of John Stuart 
Mill, was looking for a motto to be prefixed to his work on Plato, 
he had no difficulty in finding one to rejoice the heart of the utili- 
tarian. The glorification of money as the ultimate expression of 
achievement was ancient Greek as it is modern American. It was 
said of Euripides that he hated women so because he loved them 
so, and all the teachings of Cynic and Stoic — all the preachments 
against the love of money, from the answer of the Pythia to Sparta 
down to the present day with its praise of the simple life — only show 
that human nature changes not, and the Greek and the American 
are advanced types of humanity. ‘Money talks’ is an American 
saying. The brazen tongue must wag in a golden mouth. ‘Money, 
money is the man,’ is an ancient saying quoted by the loftiest of 
Greek poets; quoted, it is true, in protest against the domination 
of filthy lucre ; but we, who live in a plutocracy, recognize the voice 
of the people. Oholus diabolus is the title of one of the sermons 
preached by an old Augustin friar, Abraham a Sancta Clara, and 
Greek and American alike are not averse from this form of devil- 
worship. 

I am not at the end of my analogies. They come up on every 
side, at the bidding^ of fancy, at the bidding of experience ; but I 
am nearing the limit of my time, and this talk — alas ! we have no 
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etiiiivalent for the French eauserie — nmst come to a close in a few 
minutes. So far as there is imy coherence in what I have said, I 
have tried to illustrate, or at any rate to point out, certain resem- 
blances between Greek and American life and character. I have 
not even attempted to be systematic. After an inordinately long 
introduction I dwelt—or rather lighted, for I liave not dwelt on 
anything — I touched on Amerieau and Greek surroundings, Ameri- 
can and Greek position in time, the emnmou republican basis of the 
American and Greek state, the ^Lssimilative power of both nation- 
alities, the versatility and practicality of Greek and American, 
But concrete examples would l)e at once more interesting atul con- 
vincing than analysis, and analogies are easily made, easily drawn, 
it may be said, and as easily unmade, as <‘aHily wiped out. What 
one sees in history is often nothing more than the projection of the 
individuality of the heliokler. We peer into the open eye to see 
our own image. One statesman r(*adB Plato, and gathers from 
Republic and Laws lessons of momcmtoiis importance for the con- 
duet of thci commonwealth. Another reads Plato, and vows that 
he has carried away jiothing except Eryximacluis’ remedy for 
hiccnips, so drnmatit‘.ally intn)duced in the Rympomim. And when 
analogy vetitun^s into the domain of propliecy— we all know how 
the wise man becomes the wisiuicre; and the example of Mr. Free- 
man, who for(*saw the dissolution of the great Amerieau eotnmon- 
wealth prt'figured in the fate of the Achaean licague, is ever be- 
fore the student of our hist<u*y. The (md iias lunm far other than 
was dn^amed of by tlie philosophizing historian. The petty states 
of Gre(H*e wove HWt*pt into the* currt‘rd of the Roman Empire, a 
current that came, from witliout. The attitude of the Homan to 
tile Greek was that of contemptuous tolerance, not of iialf- wonder- 
ing iiatred. Gonsolidation, fusion, domination, tliese are the Ameri- 
can processes of whicli Greece knew nothing, Greece was, after all, 
a spiritual pc)Wi*r, and the hmsons tliat we art* to learn come from 
Ronu*, as I have already hintt*d— liomt*, once tdymologiztnl as the 
Greek rhamCf ‘strt*ngtii,’ anon m tlie English 'stream.’ Arul so 
we come back to tlie ship of state, whicli tiie Gre(*k poet launched 
so many centuri(‘s ago, A mighty stream is this on whicli you and 
I art* borne as part of a proud fleet. But there were tim<*s wlien the 
eurrt!nt mtiani wreckage; and I turn my eyes from the days of 
danger and distress, too real to me still for imlulgtmc.e in fanciful 
historical parallels. 

My plea has betm for the vitality of the Htudi(*8 to which I have 
lieen addittted, and as those studies have been part of my own life™ 
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not simply a meros but a melos I have never disentwined t^ 
thews and sinews that have kept me going after a f^hion until no . 
My Greek study has not simply been a marginal note on my Arne 
can life, and vice versa. My life haa been written lustrophedon 
fashion, and as I turn the furrow, the Greek line can t be dis- 
tinguished from the American. A Southerner, I shared the for- 
tunes of my people in the Civil M^ar, but whether on the edge of 
battle in the field or in the vise of penury at home, my thoughts 
were with those who registered the experiences of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, with Thucydides and Aristophanes. But I am sure 
it will be a relief to this personal tone if I can turn on the phono- 
graph and introduce a new speaker on the subject I have tried to 
sketch. This time I will call on a modern Greek to tell you what 
he thinks of Hellenism and Americanism, of the relation of Hellas 


to Hesperia. . 

The modern Greek, whatever may* be said about his racial affini- 
ties with the ancient Greek, commends himself to our affection and 
regard by his passionate identification of the Hellenes that now are 
with the Hellenes that once were. It is all living Greece to him. 
Hellenism is his watchword, and not un-Greek is the eager appro- 
priation of all that modern civilization offers. One is constantly 
reminded of agencies that were set to work seventy or eighty years 
ago, such as the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, to 
which we owe Muller’s History of G-reeh Literature — a book that 
can never become obsolete. A similar society is in active opera- 
tion in Greece, and one of the prime movers was (I am sorry to 
say was) my friend, that finest type of the modern Greek, Dirni- 
trios Bikelas, the famous author of Loukis Laras, a novel that has 
been translated into almost every European tongue. The name of 
the series may be roughly rendered Library of Useful Knowledge, 
and as I was meditating the theme of my present lecture, I came 
across the number that deals with America. I am rather fond of 
reading books that depict American life from the point of view of 
foreigners, and I had just been reading a series of articles in which 
a modern Greek immigrant expresses his astonishment at the cheap- 
ness of American viands and the extravagant charges of American 
bootblacks. So I turned, not without interest, to what our modern 
Hellene had to say about the modern Hesperia, and I was still more 
interested to find that the concluding pages of the booklet were 
given up to a somewhat elaborate parallelism of Hellenism and 
Americanism. Americanism, the author maintains, is really a re- 
vival of Hellenism, and the Americanization of the world, which he 
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seems to consider inevitaldCj is really carrying on the good work 
begun by Alexander. I wish I had space to give in detail his list 
of analogues, his vindication of! American society, as based on the 
soundest ethical, hygienic, and economic principles. Sotne of these 
analogues I am afraid you would eonsidcu' fanciful, some that are 
true in principle ar(‘ hardly borne out by the actual facts. The 
ancient Spartans, says onr author, used to throw into the ravine 
called Caiadas all defective infants— a proceeding against which 
the eulogists of Christianity Win’e wont to declaim with intense 
abhorrence. Analogous to this, he thinks, is the restriction of immi- 
gration to those who are physically fit for the. work of life. The 
modern Americ^an, he goes on to say, has tlie (5 reek passion for 
physical perfection. The America of to-day, like the Greece of 
yore, re‘poses on dcunocratic principles. Each man is master of his 
ow^n fates and our modern Ortadc st'ems to believe in pr(‘sidential 
potcmtialitie^s as well as pr(\sidt‘utiiil possibiUtii^s for every Ameri- 
can schoolboy. It is in(h»ed very int<»n*Hting to see how our generous 
encomiast accepts U‘giHla.tion as rtsilizatitm, how he hails the preach- 
ments of divims arid hsdurerH as an aKsurance of prophecies ful- 
filliHl. 'To will |)(U*fe(dion/ h(» weniH to think, ^is the norm of man/ 
and lie is not so far wrong. Wt* an* as our i(li‘als. Marriage is to 
be forliiddcm to tliose who are physienlly and numtally unfit for the 
connubial relation, and the American child is to be the most per- 
fect product of tlu‘ age. 0<ldly enough, lie does not count the 
facility of divorcu* as an evidence* of our n‘a<linesH to multiply 
cxpeu’imemts in that direction. Tlu‘ crowning glory of American- 
ism, he declarers, is the* Ame‘rican woman. The* more* American 
wmmen marrie*d to Kuropi‘ans, the* better for the* Europ(>an races. 
Tlie Lacedaemonian wmme*n in Hntie|uity we*rt* in gn*at elemand as 
nurse‘s. The American woman <niglit to be* in gri‘at demand m a 
wif(*_{|inte apart, he takers care? to add, from the? Huhstantial dowmy 
so many of them bring to the* common sto(*k. Amerieui makes for 
life, for progress. The* Ame*ri(*iiniMtiori of Europe is ine*vitable~ 
we see* it in e?ve*ry port, in cvt*ry (capital of Europe* —anel moving as 
it dot*s on He*lle‘rue* line's, it is a blessing to tlm worUl as \vm the 
Ilellenization of tlie Orient of old. All this is rather amusing than 
convincing, anel yet tht*re is enough sohc*r truth h(»hiu(l the sniiling 
sophistry to warrant the* cdtatioii h<*n? as an tnvai to my own analo- 
git*s, which, I trust, are* at least a little* le»ss fanciful than those of 
my Athe*nian ce)lle?aguc*. 

Anti now m I am about to close tliis h*eturc*, it ocenirs to me that 
I have omitteKl one^ striking trait of the* Orei*k character, which is 
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also a marked feature of our own nationality. Ready wit, audacity, 
resourcefulness, practicality, all these we have in eoiiimou wdth the 
Greeks. We are versatile as they were, we moralise as they inoraL 
ized, Franklin is as Theognis, but these are not necessarily aniiable 
ways, and I am going to take refuge in that delightful tolerance for 
which Matthew Arnold could find no ade(|uate translation, becauHe 
he thought that epieikem was a national Greek virtue. He made 
a shift of rendering it into English by * sweet reasonableness’; and 
it is this ^ sweet reasonableness’ — this readiness to put up with 
things, this acceptance of the situation, this large allowance for 
individual failings, this good humor in the crowded mart of life, this 
epieikeia which some consider the bane of our politics— it is this 
epieikeia^ to which I make my final appeal. 
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PAGANISM^ 

By Ernest Renan 

Of all the reKgions that have been professed by civilized peoples, 
that of the Greeks is the least precise and the least settled. The 
Pelasgic cults would seem to have been in general barbarous and 
uncouth. It is surprising that the people with whom the typical 
civilization was for the first time completely realized should have 
long remained, in respect to religion, so far inferior, I do not say 
merely to the Semitic nations, who were, in antiquity, superior in 
point of religion to the Indo-European peoples, but to more than 
one branch of the Indo-Europeans — for example, the Indian, the 
Persian, and the Phrygian. The very great difficulty encountered 
in studying Greek mythology arises just from this quality of imper- 
fection in dogma. The ancient Greeks had no well-determined rule 
of faith, and their religion, charming when taken as poetry, is, when 
viewed according to our theological ideas, a mere mass of contra- 
dictory fables, the true meaning of which it is very hard to unravel. 
The new school properly refrains from seeking there for anything 
that resembles profound mysteries and an exalted symbolism. We 
have to deal with confused memories of an early worship of nature, 
with traces of primitive sensations which took on bodily form and 
became personages, these personages being supplied with adventures 
by means of plays upon words and, if I dare say so, cock-and-bull 
stories, like those that are hatched in the imagination of a child. A 
people at once lively, mobile, and forgetful, composed the exquisite 
framework of these fables, which, embellished by poetry and art, 
became a sort of mythology for all the peoples of the Graeco-Roman 
world. 

Greece never had a sacred book, nor a symbol, nor councils, nor 

[1 Translated from Nouvelles Mudes d^Histoire Ideligieuse (pp. 14-30). 
Renan's essay on Paganisme (pp. 13-30) is a review of Alfred Manry's 
Eistoire des 'Religions de la Grece Antique, Yol. 1 (1857). A paragraph at 
the beginning, a part of the fourth, and a part of the closing paragraph have 
been omitted in translation. — ^E mtoe.] 
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a priesthood organized for the preHer%'atiaii of tlogtniia The poets 
and artists were her true theologiiins ; what to think ot the dilft*rent 
divinities was left pretty tuueh to the iiulividiiiil aiul hin iirhitniry 
conceptions. Hence came tliat miirvekuLH fnaHlimi which allowed 
the Greek spirit to move spontaneously in twtuy i!ir**ction without 
encountering anywhere ahout it the ri^striiint til a riweiileti text; 
and hence also for art, untrannneled liy tlitHitogical control, andjms^ 
sessing the right to create at its own phuisure the types oi the tUviim 
world, there were incomparahle lulvantages; but hence, too, tor reli* 
gion, a vexatious uncertainty which peritiiltt»tl the cult to float at 
the mercy of every wand, gave boundless scope to the miprteea of 
individual devotion, and finally protluetsl an iiienHlibU^ flood of 
folly and nonsense. In this chaos of eontriidielory fables then* is 
nothing more difficult than to seize upon tln^ true esmmee tif tlu* 
Hellenic religion— I mean to sity, the iiourishinmit it riirnisliiHl to 
the craving for a belief. This is what J-L Maury hits tried to tlis- 
cover. The interpretation of |iiirlicui!ar mylhs occupies him less 
than the questions n^lative to worship-, morids, and tin* fortus under 
which the sentiment of |uety manifcsItHl itself in pitgafiism. . , , 

Is there, actually, a more Hfriking plnmonieiion than ttie dis-^ 
covery, in thc^ ancient relighiiis of the common race wlueli has 
created civilization from tin* Islaiid of C’eylori to Icelami. tif the 
same resemblance as in their Ianguag«*st If any proposition at the 
present day has been dmnotw! rated, it is tliai the most divei*^e 
peoples of that race— Hindus, iVrsiaus, Armoninns. Phrygians, 
Greek, Italiots, the Germanic, Htavonie, aint even Gi’ltic peoples 
originally had a single cult consisting in tin* iidtiration of the forties 
of nature, regarded as fret* agents. Tin* syslf*iits wturh sought to 
explain Greek mythology hy horrowings. from Egypt, dudea, Phoe* 
nicia, by a learned syrnlKilism, by an iilti*riiltoii of the truths of 
revelation — -all them* sy8tt»ms, I aftlrm, must In* aliarnloned,'* Greek 
mythology is one of tin* forms in whicti we find reclothed, in the 
course of time, and under the mmy of local conditions, tfiiit natural- 
ism, the earliest and the purest lypt* of wtiicli is presented by the 
Vedas. Doubtless tlie religious beritiige t*«iiniiioii to all the Indo- 
European peoples worn very inconsldt*ridi!e, if we regant fudy the 
number and philosophic Vfdue of the itlei-is iiictudc«t ; ttoublless each 
several branch of the riiee ns a wliofc develop***! tin* primitive 

2 Certainly the progri»» of invimtigation mm le rrgmf4 Ihe tayih*4**giral 
borrowings by Oreeee from Plioofitem a* litoong hmn rtiamittersilile ; Mtill, the 
primitive Aryan nuelens rimniliii, In reilgioti an a ulnilc, the pf unary 

generating fore©. 
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stance in a self-adapting fashion, and Greece in particular trans- 
formed it in accordance with her own plastic genius and delicate 
taste; yet the basis is everywhere the same; wherever the Indo- 
European race has preserved any memory of its ancient religious 
condition, one catches the echo, more or less faint, of sensations 
revealing to man a divine world concealed behind nature. 

How did the human mind derive a vast assemblage of fables from 
this naturalism, in appearance so simple? How did it transform 
physical elements into persons, and the myths concerning them into 
adventures whose connection with the original meaning of the I 

myths it is often impossible to recognize ? Here is the point where i 

modem criticism has frequently shown sagacity in its glimpses of 
the truth. Sometimes the reason for these metamorphoses is per- 
fectly obvious; for example, when the fire on the domestic hearth 
{hestia or vesta) and the subterranean fire (vulcanus) become two 
divinities — ^the first, chaste and venerable, the second, mournful and 
laborious. At other times, the freaks of popular imagination, and 
the impossibility of retaining the significance of a legend through 
successive generations, brought about singular deviations. Pro- 
duced by an early age, when man and nature were hardly separated 
and possessed so to speak but a single consciousness, the naive 
dogmas of the primitive religion shortly ceased to be understood, 
and sank to the level of anecdote and romance. l 

I shall cite but one example. The calm and voluptuous feeling 
awakened by the first rains of spring inspired the ancestors of the 
Indo-European race with an idea which is to be discovered in the 
mythologies of virtually all their descendants. The moisture fer- 
tilizing the soil was conceived of as the mysterious union of two - 

divinities, the Sky and the Earth. ^The pure heaven,’ says Aeschy- 
lus, an excellent interpreter of the old fables, ‘desires to penetrate i 

the earth ; the earth, on its part, aspires to the union ; the rain fall- 
ing from the amorous heaven impregnates the earth, and the latter 
brings forth for mortals pasturage for the flocks and the gifts of 
Ceres. ’ As the imagination of primitive peoples always confounded ; 

a sensation with the accompanying circumstances, that bird whose ; 

song mingles with the showers of spring, the cuckoo, became 
involved in the myth, and its soft and melancholy cry represented I 

to the simple men of the earliest period the amorous sighs of the 
divine couple. Now would you like to know what happened to this 
myth, at once so fascinating and impressive, when interpreted by a 
less delicate age? It became an equivocal tale, over which Aris- 
tophanes made merry, to which the people added ridiculous details. 
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and whicli gave occasion to gross practices. It was said that one 
cold day while Juno was on Mount Thornax, a benumbed cuckoo 
sought refuge in her bosom. The goddess took pity on the bird; 
but scarcely had she given it shelter when Jupiter resumed his 
natural form. People added that when the goddess resisted, Jupi- 
ter was forced to promise to marry her. 

It would be difficult to imagine how very frequent such trans- 
formations of stories were in antiquity. Prom one end to the other, 
Greek mythology is simply a vast misinterpretation, by virtue of 
which the divinities that had proceeded from the rapture of the man 
of the early ages, face to face with nature, became human. The 
same thing occurred in India, and has continued down to our own 
day. Smallpox and cholera are there personified. The legends of 
the major divinities constantly undergo, if not additions, at all 
events notable alterations in form. And yet nowhere else is the 
impress of the primitive nature-worship so clearly marked as in 
the religion of the Brahmins. It is to the fire, under its name as an 
element {agni, ignis) ^ that the hymns of the Veda are addressed. 
The devas themselves {divi, dii) were not born of a process of meta- 
physical reasoning, analogous to that by which monotheism deduces 
the necessity of a supreme cause. They are one of those classes of 
aerial beings with which the primitive Aryan peopled all nature, 
beings conceived of as in many respects inferior to man. 

It was in the worship of heroes especially that the variations of 
religious sentiment found opportunity for development, and led 
to singular results. The heroes are not, as was long believed, human 
beings deified ; they are of the same origin as the gods. In nearly 
every case one finds a god and a hero answering to the same alle- 
gory, and representing, under two distinct figures, a single phenom- 
enon, a single star, a single meteor. The hero is thus the double 
of a divinity, the pale reflection, a sort of parhelion, of the efful- 
gence of a major deity. True it is, that in comparing the legend of 
the god with that of the hero, one commonly finds the latter to be 
far more copious. But the cause of this difference is quite simple. 
The hero, being regarded as a man, and, in accordance with popular 
opinion, having left traces of his existence here below, necessarily 
obtained a greater vogue, and made more of an appeal to the senti- 
ments of the crowd; just as the saints, in the less enlightened parts 
of Christendom, occupy a much more important place than God 
himself, precisely because, being inferior, they are not separated 
from mortals by so insuperable a distance. 

It was above all at the time when people affected to derive moral 
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iiistruetiaii froiii tlu^ pagan rc^ligion tliat the heroes gained in impor- 
t,.iiitee line! popiilarity. It eannot he dt‘nitHl that they actually lent 
tlieiiiselves far ttuin the gods to that kind of teaching. The 

tidvmtiirm in wliieh their valor, aulijeeted to severe tests, was 
seen at times to jielth only to reasHert itself, were set forth by the 
|:ioeta iw iiiiiilels tif resignation aiul courage, Hercules in particular 
wiia math' me of in this way by those wluun one might call the 
preiieherH tif luigiinmin, llereulcH, aeetmtiing to a very probable 
liyptuiiesb wliitdi the tlenionHinitions of M^. Maury rnist^ to the level 
cif eertitucle, was an antueiit divinity of tlie air (Hent-dh) whose 
rtilh in the liatniH of the warlike race of tht‘ Doriaus, took on an 
iiltrigfttier In'riiie ehariu*ter which was transformed, under the influ- 
ence of till* |Hiefs and fihitostiphtnu into a moral alh'gory pure and 
aiiiiple, This «leiiti-^goih arising like all the otln*r Hellenic types of 
tliviiiily frtiiti a perstuiilleation of the eleimmtH, Imt remle red singu- 
larly liiieouth through eonfunitin with the Tyrian Melkarth, Anally 
lieciiiiit' the ideal of human perfeetion-'-a kind of saint who was 
fiiriiislnnt with an etlilying hiograpliy, in eoniiiH*tion with whom an 
allfmipt WHS iniifte tu awaken in men’s souls a sense of duty. This 
may appear iiier«slihle ; hut. India supplies us with more than one 
exiiiii|de of itniilogmis transformationH. Vishnu, who plays in 
flimtii iiiyltiology ii fuirt similar to that of Hercules, was in the 
heginniiig only a |n*rsonifleatitui of the air, an itnage of the celestial 
viuilf illuiiriiiated hy the sun. Huhsequently there were attrihuted 
to him liilitim for the most |mrl derived fnim the heueflts conferred 
hy til*' stifi, mid he hceaine a of redeemer, devoting himself to 
the sill viit ion of the human race, 

ilow eoutd iiituitioiis so «im|)h% eorrespomling in their origin to 
noltiiiig pliiloMophirid or eltiieiih satisfy iluring so many centuries, 
iiinl even in nti «*poe!i of splendid eivili/.ation, the religious needs 
of the mmi ndlneit riieesf And at the present day, how does it 
eoitie ttiiil- II eoinilry like hidiii, Hiidittm, it is true, with an age-long 
deeinletiee, liitf one wlnus* liuman Ihciiight nevertludess has bestirred 
itself with iiiiieli fttree nnil origiiiidity, remains olmtinately attached, 
ill spile of prtsieliiiig hy Christian and Mosh'in, to a religious system 
wliieh. it would seetn. sliouhl not have survived lH‘yond the earliest 
ftiiys of ftie fitttiimi race! It is eustom iiliine, the influence of which 
is itfitive all tieeisive in iniiltfTS of religion, that will stmve to explain 
go ptinmrtUimry a plimoinemim f funded dtiwn hy tradition, these 
failles, in spile of their fitiHitrttify, iip|tealed to the imagination and 
Itie Iteiirl lipemme tiow w-ere oht. Ileligious sentiment is prone to 
iiltiirh tiadf In lilt iiiieietil tlogma <wen when it Hm»s this dogma 
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vanquished and left behind. Not far from a little village of Brit- 
tany where I spent my childhood, there was a chapel sacred to the 
Virgin, containing a Madonna that was held in great reverence. 
One night the chapel took fire, and there was nothing left of the 
statue but a charred and formless trunk. The alms of the faithful 
had soon repaired the poor little sanctuary; on the altar a new 
statue replaced the old one, which, not to destroy it, they relegated 
to an out of the way corner; whereupon the simple faith of the 
peasants in that neighborhood was greatly troubled. The new 
Virgin, in spite of her costly veil and brilliant apparel, could not 
command any prayers; they all took their vows to the charred 
fragment which had been deprived of its honors. This old, muti- 
lated statue had formerly heard their prayers, and received the 
confidences of their troubles; to have gone to another Virgin, be- 
cause she was new and more beautifully attired, would in their 
eyes have been an act of disloyalty. 

Accordingly, the first duty of criticism, in order to comprehend 
the beliefs of the past, is to place itself in the position of the past. 
Physical science, on the one hand, by excluding from nature every- 
thing that resembles free agency, and monotheism, on the other, by 
making us conceive of the world as a sort of machine without other 
form of life than that conferred upon it by the Supreme Artificer, 
have made it very difficult for us to understand a religion whose 
point of departure was nature conceived as animate. But how 
many other manifestations have there been in the history of reli- 
gion, the causes of which elude ordinary good sense, which never- 
theless have beguiled whole sections of humanity! When people 
who have but a slight acquaintance with matters outside of Europe 
are told that Buddhism is a religion devoid of God, or at least one 
in which the gods {dev as) are beings of so little consequence that, 
in order to attain to the ultimate perfection, they are obliged to 
become men, and to owe their salvation to a man, the thing seems 
inconceivable ; nevertheless the statement is true to the letter, and 
the religion in question is the one which at the present time num- 
bers the largest following in the world. In general, we do not form 
broad enough notions of the diversity of the products of the human 
spirit. It is only the comparative study of languages, literatures, 
and religions, which, by enlarging the circle of accepted ideas, 
makes one realize under how many different aspects the world has 
been and can be considered. 

One thing is certain. To our way of judging, antiquity, apart 
from the schools of philosophy, lacked one of the elements which 
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ns to souud I tuoan, a eloar concep- 

tion of iiatiiro liiul its inoxorahic lawn. During brilliant epochs, no 
iliHiitiviiiititge aniHe from tliiit, C.hi the eontriirj, the scientihe spirit, 
wliieh it m the eternal glmy nt (ireiH*e hi luive introduced into the 
worlil in ii sense ow'tvs its iirigiu to polytheism. It is ({uitc remark- 
iilih\ iiiileeth that the iu>mad Smtiitie peopU^s, who from the begin- 
iiiiig setoii riitire or b‘HS to liuve t.tmded toward monotheisui, never 
iiiid ill! tiidigeiitiUH Heieiit*e ur idiihwophy. Lslauu which is the purest 
jirtiiltici tif the Hetiiitic genius, and may l)e regardeil as the ideal 
fiumi of iiitiiiothemm, has stittctl all curiosity, all investigation into 
ciiiises, aiiitiiig lilt* peoples who art* undtn' its sway, ‘(lod is great!’ 
Hlo-d knows!*- -such is the response of the Arab to the narratives 
eideiiliiled to lisftuusli him. T\w #fews, so suptnvior in point of 
religion to ail ttn* lillim* p^iHiplt\s; of anti<iuity, do not present one 
single friiee of a seieiititle muvmuent Ind'cin* their contact with the 
C#r«*ekH, ' Frtim tin* earliest times/ m M, Uavaisson w'ell says, ^the 
Iletirew' religion, tn ofiltu* tti iiecount for man and nature, had 
iiivt^kt'd lfi«* holy and iimnipotent Chat, the blternal One, anterior 
anti superior fti the world, stde author <if all things, and supreme 
leglsliittir over all On tin* eontrnry, the iimumerahle ilivinities of 
other religions, iiml notably of tin* Ifellenhu were only particular 
{lowers, tiiuluidly Innited, eomparahtc to natural objects, ami sub- 
ject. in nnieli Itn* saint* way tti imptudVetion and change. As a re- 
siilt, seeing in the univrrHc ■ in its Hum^Hsive phenomena and in its 
ilitrereiit, piirtH Ii unify, an tirtltu*, a harmony, which neither the 
distsirtlani wills td” the gotls imr their ehnnee atlvenlures in any 
way Hervetl to e,\|ilaiii, tin* need was very early Mi of trying to dis- 
cover, by tneiins of the reason, that universal reason in things, con- 
et*rning wliieli iiiyrhob»gy was Hileiit. Much mm, it waiuld seem, 
the origin id' jdiiltiwifihy amongst the Oreeks/** 

Aeeortlirigly, tin* iibsenee td* a rule of n*ligion pnmnl only an 
iiilviiiitage m% long m the Oreek spirit presfowml its vigor and 
origmiility. Hut when infelleetuul culture lost grouml, suiiersti- 
tioin to wdiieti Iitilytlicism offereil too little (distruetion, spread over 
tin* W'orlil, itttd diniiiigeti even the best minds. I know of nothing 
midikr in this regard tliiui the speetaele presentetl by philosophy 
front the ttiiril eiuilury of our era cm. What nnm they Ammo- 

iiiiiM, Fiiiliiitis, Froctus. iHidore! What mdiility of mind and heart! 
Wheri* is tin* martyr to eompare for her austere la*n,uty with 
liypiifiiiT 5Iore thiiii ii!!. what a man was Vorphyry, {icrhaps the 

MSwimrrM Uc 4cm luMtripiimw ct JUlkit t^cUrm 

I. I ff. 
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only scholar in antiquity (as Niebnhr and M. Letronne have well 
shown) who was critical and exact I And yet what an indelible blot 
appeared in the life of these great persons 1 What aberrations in 
all matters concerning demons, familiar spirits, and white magic I 
Porphyry, an excellent critic in all other respects, in the field of 
metempsychosis and apparitions accepts things that are hardly less 
extravagant than table-turning and spirit-rapping. Some time ago 
I set about reading the lives of these great men, in so many ways 
admirable, with a view to presenting them as the saints of phi- 
losophy,* and assuredly for their beauty of character, their moral 
grandeur, their elevation of spirit, and often, too, for the legends 
attaching to their names, they are worthy to be set side by side with 
the most revered Christian ascetics. But their credulity on the 
head of spirits grieved me, and prevented my taking any pleasure 
in the beautiful aspects of their lives. There, too, is the poison 
which taints the otherwise highly attractive character of Julian. If 
the restoration of paganism was to serve no other purpose than to 
revive the crude superstitions with which one sees that emperor 
so constantly occupied, it is hard to understand that a man of so 
much intelligence should have acquired the evil name of ‘apostate^ 
for the sake of such trivial nonsense. 
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1*A(5ANIHM AND MU. LOWKS DICKINSON' 

Hv thUlKUT K. (?Ht»;Ti:KT()N 

Of t}u> N«'vv («r in'o I’aKHnistii), as it was preached 

tltUHho.vantiy by Mr. Kwiiilnirae «r delicately by Walter Pater, 
then' is »» iH'i'esHity tt» take any very grave account, except as a 
thing vvhteh left behind it incomparable cxerciHcs in the English 
language. The New Pagnjusni ia no longer new, and it never at 
any time Imre the a»ialle.>tt rewmblanee to Paganism. The ideas 
nlKint the ancient eivili/ation which it luis left loose in the public 
mitul are certainly extrnorilinary enough. The term ‘pjigan’ is 
eunthuially nsetl in llclion and light literature as menidng a man 
without any religion, wheren.s a pagan wiis generally a mmi with 
alaml hair a do/en. The pagans, aeeording to this notion, w(me 
etmtiuindly crowning themselves with tlowers ami dancing about in 
an irrespoDHthle slate, whereas, if there were two things that the 
best pagan eivili/atitm did honestly believe in, they were a rather 
loo rigid dignity and a mueh too rigiil re.spotisihility. Pagans are 
tlepietetl ns above all thing-H inebriate and Inwb'ss, whereas they 
wre al*ove all thmgH reastmnhle and respeetahle. They are praised 
as diwihedieiil when they had only one great virtue-eivie obedience. 
They arc .-nvied ami admiretl as shamelessly happy when they had 
onlv one great sin despair. 

Mr, Irtiwes Dickinson, the most pregnant and provocative of 
recent writers on this and similar subjects, is far too solid a man to 
have fallen into this oUl error of the mere anarchy of Paganism. 
In «irder l«* make hay of that Heltcnie enthnsiasm which has as its 
i.leal mere appetite anil egotism, it is not necessary to know much 
philosophy, but merely to know a little (Ireek. Mr. Lowes Dickin- 
son knows a great d.'id of philosophy, ami also a great deal of 
(Sreek, and his error, if error he has, is not that of the crude 

(I fmimtMm m.i Mr /..acM tHMniim, No. Xtt in Mr. Chesterton ’« //ere- 
tO’i ij'p, ISt tiOi, i* here repriiiliHl through the emirtesy of tho jiuhlishers, 
Juhn t ««« CoMiimny. Kw«*. | 
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hedonist. But the contrast which he offers between Christianity 
and Paganism in the matter of moral ideals — a contrast which he 
states very ably in a paper called Sow long halt yef which appeared 
in the Independent Review— does, I think, contain an error of a 
deeper kind. According to him, the ideal of Paganism was not, 
indeed, a mere frenzy of lust and liberty and caprice, but was an 
ideal of full and satisfied humanity. According to him, the ideal 
of Christianity was the ideal of asceticism. When I say that I 
think this idea wholly wrong as a matter of philosophy and his- 
tory, I am not talking for the moment about any ideal Christianity 
of my own, or even of any primitive Christianity inidefiled by after 
events. I am not, like so many modem Christian idealists, Imsing 
my case upon certain things which Christ said. Neither am I, like 
so many other Christian idealists, basing my c^ise upoti certain 
things that Christ forgot to say. I take historic Gliristimiity with 
all its sins upon its head,* I take it, as I would take Jacobinism, or 
Mormonism, or any other mixed or unpleasing human j)r<)du<‘t, 
and I say that the meaning of its action was not to be foumi in 
asceticism. I say that its point of departure from Paganism was 
not asceticism. I say that its point of difference with tlie modern 
world was not asceticism. I say that St. Simeon Stylites iiad not 
his main inspiration in asceticism. I say that the main Christiiui 
impulse cannot be described as asceticism, even in the asetdies. 

Let me set about making the matter clear. Tlume is om^ broad 
fact about the relations of Christianity and Paganism which is ho 
simple that many will smile at it, but which is so im|>()rtant that all 
moderns forget it. The primary fact about Christianity and lhi,gan- 
ism is that one came after the other. Mr. Lowes Dickinson speaks 
of them as if they were parallel ideals — eveti speaks as if Ibiganism 
were the newer of the two, and the more fitted for a new age. 1 
suggests that the pagan ideal will be the ultimate good of man ; htit 
if that is so, we must at least ask with more curiosity than he 
allows for, why it was that man actually found his ultimati^ good 
on earth under the stars, and threw it away again. It is this 
extraordinary enigma to which I propose to attempt an answer. 

There is only one thing in the modem world that has been faeci to 
face with Paganism; there is only one thing in the modern world 
which in that sense knows anything about Paganism ; and that is 
Christianity. That fact is really the weak point in the whole of 
that hedonistic neo-Paganism of which I have spoken. All that 
genuinely remains of the ancient hymns or the ancient dauees of 
Europe, all that has honestly come to us from the festivals of 
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Phoebus or Pan, is to be found in the festivals of the Christian 
Church. If any one wants to hold the end of a chain which really 
goes back to the heathen mysteries, he had better take hold of a 
festoon of flowers at Easter or a string of sausages at Christmas. 
Everything else in the modern world is of Christian origin, even 
everything that seems most anti-Christian. The French Revolu- 
tion is of Christian origin. The newspaper is of Christian origin. 
The anarchists are of Christian origin. Physical science is of Chris- 
tian origin. The attack on Christianity is of Christian origin. 
There is one thing, and one thing only, in existence at the present 
day, which can in any sense accurately be said to be of pagan origin, 
and that is Christianity. 

The real difference between Paganism and Christianity is per- 
fectly summed up in the difference between the pagan, or natural, 
virtues, and those three virtues of Christianity which the Church 
of Rome calls virtues of grace. The pagan, or rational, virtues 
are such things as justice and temperance, and Christianity has 
adopted them. The three mystical virtues which Christianity has 
not adopted, but invented, are faith, hope, and charity. Now much 
easy and foolish Christian rhetoric could easily be poured out upon 
those three words, but I desire to confine myself to the two facts 
which are evident about them. The first evident fact (in marked 
contrast to the delusion of the dancing pagan) — ^the first evident 
fact, I say, is that the pagan virtues, such as justice and temper- 
ance, are the sad virtues, and that the mystical virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity are the gay and exuberant virtues. And the sec- 
ond evident fact, which is even more evident, is the fact that the 
pagan virtues are the reasonable virtues, and that the Christian 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity are in their essence as unreason- 
able as they can be. 

As the word ^unreasonable^ is open to misunderstanding, the 
matter may be more accurately put by saying that each one of 
these Christian or mystical virtues involves a paradox in its own 
nature, and that this is not true of any of the typically pagan or 
rationalist virtues. Justice consists in finding out a certain thing 
due to a certain man and giving it to him. Temperance consists 


in finding out the proper limit of a particular indulgence and 
adhering to that. But charity means pardoning what is unpar- 
donable, or it is no virtue at all. Hope means hoping when things 
are hopeless, or it is no virtue at all. And faith means believing the 
incredible, or it is no virtue at all. 

It is somewhat amusing, indeed, to notice the difference between 
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tlie fate of these three paradoxes in the fashion of the modern mind. 
Charity is a fashionable virtue in our time; it is lit up by the 
gigantic firelight of Dickens. Hope is a fashionable virtue to-day; 
our attention has been arrested for it by the sudden and silver 
trumpet of Stevenson. But faith is unfashionable, and it is cus- 
tomary on every side to cast against it the fact that it is a paradox. 
Everybody mockingly repeats the famous childish definition that 
faith is ‘the power of believing that which we know to be untrue.’ 
Yet it is not one atom more paradoxical than hope or charity. 
Charity is the power of defending that which we know to be inde- 
fensible. Hope is the power of being cheerful in circumstances 
which we know to be desperate. It is true that there is a state of 
hope which belongs to bright prospects and the morning ; but that 
is not the virtue of hope. The virtue of hope exists only in earth- 
quake and eclipse. It is true that there is a thing crudely called 
charity, which means charity to the deserving poor; but charity to 
the deserving is not charity at all, but justice. It is the undeserving 
who require it, and the ideal either does not exist at all, or exists 
wholly for them. For practical purposes it is at the hopeless 
moment that we require the hopeful man, and the virtue either 
does not exist at all, or begins to exist at that moment. Exactly 
at the instant when hope ceases to be reasonable it begins to be 
useful. 

Now the old pagan world went perfectly straightforward until 
it discovered that going straightforward is an enormous mistake. 
It was nobly and beautifully reasonable, and discovered in its death- 
pang this lasting and valuable truth, a heritage for the ages, that 
reasonableness will not do. The pagan age was truly an Eden or 
golden age, in this essential sense, that it is not to be recovered. 
And it is not to be recovered in this sense again that, while we are 
certainly jollier than the pagans, and much more right than the 
pagans, there is not one of us who can, by the utmost stretch of 
energy, be so sensible as the pagans. That naked innocence of the 
intellect cannot be recovered by any man after Christianity; and 
for this excellent reason, that every man after Christianity knows 
it to be misleading. Let me take an example, the first that occurs 
to the mind, of this impossible plainness in the pagan point of 
view. The greatest tribute to Christianity in the modern world 
is Tennyson’s Ulysses. The poet reads into the story of Ulysses 
the conception of an incurable desire to wander. But the real 
Ulysses does not desire to wander at all. He desires to get home. 
He displays his heroic and unconquerable qualities in resisting the 
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misfortunes wMch. balk him; but that is all. There is no love of 
adventure for its own sake ; that is a Christian product. There is 
no love of Penelope for her own sake ; that is a Christian product. 
Everything in that old world would appear to have been clean and 
obvious. A good man was a good man ; a bad man was a bad man. 
For this reason they had no charity; for charity is a reverent 
agnosticism towards the complexity of the soul. For this reason 
they had no such thing as the art of fiction, the novel ; for the novel 
is a creation of the mystical idea of charity. For them a pleasant 
landscape was pleasant, and an unpleasant landscape unpleasant. 
Hence they had no idea of romance ; for romance consists in think- 
ing a thing more delightful because it is dangerous; it is a Chris- 
tian idea. In a word, we cannot reconstruct or even imagine the 
beautiful and astonishing pagan world. It was a world in which 
common sense was really common. 

My general meaning touching the three virtues of which I have 
spoken will now, I hope, be sufficiently clear. They are all three 
paradoxical, they are all three practical, and they are all three para- 
doxical because they are practical. It is the stress of ultimate need, 
and a terrible knowledge of things as they are, which led men to set 
up these riddles, and to die for them. Whatever may be the mean- 
ing of the contradiction, it is the fact that the only kind of hope 
that is of any use in a battle is a hope that denies arithmetic. 
Whatever may be the meaning of the contradiction, it is the fact 
that the only kind of charity which any weak spirit wants, or which 
any generous spirit feels, is the charity which forgives the sins 
that are like scarlet. Whatever may be the meaning of faith, it 
must always mean a certainty about something we cannot prove. 
Thus, for instance, we believe by faith in the existence of other 
people. 

But there is another Christian virtue, a virtue far more obviously 
and historically connected with Christianity, which will illustrate 
even better the connection between paradox and practical neces- 
sity. This virtue cannot be questioned in its capacity as a historical 
symbol ; certainly Mr. Lowes Dickinson will not question it. It has 
been the boast of hundreds of the champions of Christianity. It has 
been the taunt of hundreds of the opponents of Christianity. It is, 
in essence, the basis of Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s whole distinction 
between Christianity and Paganism. I mean, of course, the virtue 
of humility. I admit, of course, most readily, that a great deal of 
false Eastern humility (that is, of strictly ascetic humility) mixed 
itself with the main stream of European Christianity. We must 
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not forget that when we speak of Christianity we are speaking of 
a whole continent for about a thousand years. But of this virtue 
even more than of the other three, I would maintain the general 
proposition adopted above. Civilization discovered Christian humil- 
ity for the same urgent reason that it discovered faith and charity — 
that is, because Christian civilization had to discover it or die. 

The great psychological discovery of Paganism, which turned it 
into Christianity, can be expressed with some accuracy in one 
phrase. The pagan set out, with admirable sense, to enjoy him- 
self. By the end of his civilization he had discovered that a man 
cannot enjoy himself and continue to enjoy anything else. Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson has pointed out, in words too excellent to need any 
further elucidation, the absurd shallowness of those who imagine 
that the pagan enjoyed himself only in a materialistic sense. Of 
course, he enjoyed himself, not only intellectually even, he enjoyed 
himself morally, he enjoyed himself spiritually. But it was him- 
self that he was enjoying; on the face of it, a very natural thing to 
do. Now, the psychological discovery is merely this, that whereas 
it had been supposed that the fullest possible enjoyment is to be 
found by extending our ego to infinity, the truth is that the fullest 
possible enjoyment is to be found by reducing our ego to zero. 

Humility is the thing which is for ever renewing the earth and 
the stars. It is humility, and not duty, which preserves the stars 
from wrong, from the unpardonable wrong of casual resignation ; it 
is through humility that the most ancient heavens for us are fresh 
and strong. The curse that came before history has laid on us all a 
tendency to be weary of wonders. If we saw the sun for the first 
time it would be the most fearful and beautiful of meteors. Now 
that we see it for the hundredth time we call it, in the hideous and 
blasphemous phrase of Wordsworth, Hhe light of common day.' 
We are inclined to increase our claims. We are inclined to demand 
six suns, to demand a blue sun, to demand a green sun. Humility 
is perpetually putting us back in the primal darkness. There all 
light is lightning, startling and instantaneous. Until we under- 
stand that original dark, in which we have neither sight nor expec- 
tation, we can give no hearty and childlike praise to the splendid 
sensationalism of things. The terms ‘pessimism' and ‘optimism,' 
like most modern terms, are unmeaning. But if they can be used 
in any vague sense as meaning something, we may say that in this 
great fact pessimism is the very basis of optimism. The man who 
destroys himself creates the universe. To the humble man, and to 
the humble man alone, the sim is really a sun ; to the humble man, 
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and to tlie luinible tnari alone, the mni In really a non, \\hf‘n ho 
looks at all the faecvs in the siri*et, he tloea luit only r«*ali'/o tliiit item 
are alive, lie realises with a draniiitii* phniaiire that tlay aiv not 
death 

I have not spoken of aiiotlun* aspetd- of t}i«* disotn-ery ot Iminility 
as a psyehologieal neeessity, fjeeaust* it is iiitire eonunonly iimmltnl 
on, and is in itself inori^ olivioiis. But it is ei|ualty elonr ttinf hundl-- 
ity is a pemiancnit neeeasity as a eondithni <»f elTort and hA{ 
ination. It is one of the deadly fidliieh^H of «fiii|4:o I'toIilteH tlna a 
nation is stronger for tles{nsing other nations. As a nmitrr f»f larf, 
the strongest nations are thos«\ like Prussiii or difc|oiin hIio’Ii h»‘gaii 
from very nieaii heginnings, hut have tmt Innm too prom! to sil 
at the fcsd. of tin* foreigner and leiirn everytliing fri.nn him. Almost 
every obvious and direct vietory has been the vietory of iho plagia- 
rist, This is, intleecl, only a very paltry by-prodtiet, of hnnobty, but 
it is a prodnet of hinnility, and. tlii‘reftirt% it is siieorssfn!. Prii^sia 
had no Christian humility in its interna! arrangenomls, its 

internal arningennmts were misi^rabte. Hut if had tniongh PliriS' 
tian humility slavishly to eopy Eranet* ievoii flown to Enntrriek tho 
Gnsit s p<ietry), and that whieti it had itii' humility to rofiy it ha*l 
ultimately the Inumr to efUMfum*, Ttn* vmv i«f the Japanese tn even 
moreohvhiUH; tlieir only EhrLHlinn iitid their only brantifu! t|uiiliiy 
is that thf*y have humbled themselves to fie t'xalteil, All this uspeei 
of humility, howevm% as eonms*i«‘d with the malte'f iif eifurt and 
striving for a stamlard set almve us. I ttisiidas as having hnai sulli 
eifUitly pointed out liy almost all irleidmtie writf^rs. 

It may he wortli wdiibs however, to ptiiiil out the inu^reiiiiitg 
parity in the matbrn of hundlity hid.ws-toi the imitlern tmitmi of the 
strong man and the atdual reeords of strong meit. t hirlyle ot^jeeieit 
to the Htatement that no man tsmbt !«** ti lif*ro to his vabd, Every 
sympathy eaii he eEleiidisI towanls Idni in the miilter if he nier»-|y 
or mainly meant tliiil the phriise wiis ii tlisutirngemeitl of hero 
worshifK } It*riewmrsliip iseerliiinly a geiiertiiis find tiiiiiinn itiipiiNe; 
the hero may lie faulty, Iiut ftn^ ivorsliifi eaii htmily h*\ li tiyiy be 
that no iniiii would he a hero to his vatel. Hut nny mini vionld 
a valet to Ids herta Hut in truth hoth the prifverb iisrlf and t'nr 
lyles siritdiire upon tl ignore the most easeiiinit ifuitter nl 
The ultimati* psyelmlogieal Irutli is not tlint nn nyiit is a lirm n* 
his videt. Till' ultimate imyeliolngieiil Irutli, the bmmhitem of 
Christianity, in that no man is ii hero to Idinsidt. t/rtyim-idb aer*»rd 
ing to (‘firlyle, wiw a slroitg mam Aeeoritiitg to Criutiivell, ht. wm 
a weak om*. 
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The weak point in the whole of Carlyle case for aristocracy 
lies, indeed, in his most celebrated phrase. Carlyle said that men 
were mostly fools. Christianity, with a snrer and more reverent 
realism, says that they are all fools. This doctrine is sometimes 
called the doctrine of original sin. It may also be described as the 
doctrine of the equality of men. Bnt the essential point of it is 
merely this, that whatever primary and far-reaching moral dangers 
affect any man, affect all men. All men can be criminals, if tempted ; 
all men can be heroes, if inspired. And this doctrine does away 
altogether with Carlyle’s pathetic belief (or any one else’s pathetic 
belief) in ‘the wise few.’ There are no wise few. Every aristocracy 
that has ever existed has behaved, in all essential points, exactly 
like a small mob. Every oligarchy is merely a knot of men in the 
street — that is to say, it is very jolly, bnt not infallible. And no 
oligarchies in the world’s history have ever come off so badly in 
practical affairs as the very proud oligarchies — the oligarchy of 
Poland, the oligarchy of Venice. And the armies that have most 
swiftly and suddenly broken their enemies in pieces have been the 
religious armies — ^the Moslem armies, for instance, or the Puritan 
armies. And a religious army may, by its nature, be defined as an 
army in which every man is taught, not to exalt, but to abase himself. 
Many modern Englishmen talk of themselves as the sturdy descend- 
ants of their sturdy Puritan fathers. As a fact, they would run 
away from a cow. If you asked one of their Puritan fathers, if 
you asked Bunyan, for instance, whether he was sturdy, he would 
have answered, with tears, that he was as weak as water. And 
because of this he would have borne tortures. And this virtue of 
humility, while being practical enough to win battles, will always 
be paradoxical enough to puzzle pedants. It is at one with the 
virtue of charity in this respect. Every generous person will admit 
that the one kind of sin which charity should cover is the sin which 
is inexcusable. And every generous person will equally agree that 
the one kind of pride which is wholly damnable is the pride of the 
man who has something to be proud of. The pride which, propor- 
tionally speaking, does not hurt the character, is the pride in 
things which refiect no credit on the person at all. Thus it does a 
man no harm to be proud of his country, and comparatively little 
harm to be proud of his remote ancestors. It does him more harm 
to be proud of having made money, because in that he has a little 
more reason for pride. It does him more harm still to be proud of 
what is nobler than money — ^intellect. And it does him most harm 
of all to value himself for the most valuable thing on earth — good- 
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ness. The man who is proud of what is really creditable to him 
is the Pharisee, the man whom Christ himself could not forbear 
to strike. 

My objection to Mr. Lowes Dickinson and the reassertors of the 
pagan ideal is, then, this. I accuse them of ignoring definite human 
discoveries in the moral world, discoveries as definite, though not 
as material, as the discovery of the circulation of the blood. We 
cannot go back to an ideal of reason and sanity; for mankind has 
discovered that reason does not lead to sanity. We cannot go 
back to an ideal of pride and enjoyment; for mankind has dis- 
covered that pride does not lead to enjoyment. I do not know by 
what extraordinary mental accident modern writers so constantly 
connect the idea of progress with the idea of independent thinking. 
Progress is obviously the antithesis of independent thinking; for 
under independent or individualistic thinking, every man starts at 
the beginning, and goes, in all probability, just as far as his father 
before him. But if there really be anything of the nature of 
progress, it must mean, above all things, the careful study and 
assumption of the whole of the past. I accuse Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
and his school of reaction in the only real sense. If he likes, let 
him ignore these great historic mysteries — ^the mystery of charity, 
the mystery of chivalry, the mystery of faith. If he likes, let him 
ignore the plough or the printing-press. But if we do revive and 
pursue the pagan ideal of a simple and rational self-completion 
we shall end — ^where Paganism ended. I do not mean that we shall 
end in destruction. I mean that we shall end in Christianity. 


XXI 


FROM OLD PICTURES IN FLORENCE ^ 
By Robert Browning 


you knew their work, you would deal your dole/ 
May I take upon me to instruct you 1 
“When Greek art ran, and reached the goal, 

Thus much had the world to boast in fructu: 

The truth of man, as by God first spoken, 

Which the actual generations garble. 

Was re-uttered, and soul (which limbs betoken) 

And limbs (soul informs) made new in marble. 

So, you saw yourself as you wished you were, 

As you might have been, as you cannot be — 
Earth here, rebuked by Olympus there ; 

And grew content in your poor degree 
With your little power, by those statues’ godhead, 
And your little scope, by their eyes’ full sway, 
And your little grace, by their grace embodied, 

And your little date, by their forms that stay. 

You would fain be kinglier, say, than I am? 

Even so, you will not sit like Theseus. 

You would prove a model ? The son of Priam 
Has yet the advantage in arms’ and knees’ use. 
You’re wroth — can you slay your snake like Apollo? 

You’re grieved — ^still Niobe’s the grander! 

You live — there’s the Racers’ frieze to follow. 

You die — ^there’s the dying Alexander. 


1 Stanzas 11-20. 
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So, testing yonr weakness by their strength, 

Your meagre charms by their rounded beauty, 
Measured by art in your breadth and length, 

You learned — to submit is a mortal’s duty. 

When I say 'you,’ ’tis the common soul, 

The collective, I mean : the race of man 
That receives life in parts to live in a whole, 

And grow here according to God’s clear plan. 

Growth came when, looking your last on them all, 

You turned your eyes inwardly one fine day. 

And cried with a start : What if we so small 
Be greater and grander the while than they? 

Are they perfect of lineament, perfect of stature ? 

In both, of such lower types are we 
Precisely because of our wider nature ,* 

For time, theirs — ours, for eternity. 

To-day’s brief passion limits their range; 

It seethes with the morrow for us, and more. 

They are perfect — ^how else? they shall never change. 

We are faulty — ^why not? we have time in store. 
The Artificer’s hand is not arrested 
With us; we are rough-hewn, nowise polished. 

They stand for our copy, and, once invested 
With all they can teach, we shall see them abolished. 

’Tis a lifelong toil till our lump be leaven — 

The better! What’s come to perfection perishes. 
Things learned on earth we shall practise in heaven. 

Works done least rapidly art most cherishes. 
Thyself shalt afford the example, Giotto 1 
Thy one work, not to decrease or diminish. 

Done at a stroke, was just (was it not?) 'O’! 

Thy great Campanile is still to finish. 

Is it true that we are now, and shall be hereafter, 

But what and where depend on life ’s minute ? 

Hails heavenly cheer or infernal laughter 
Our first step out of the gulf or in it ? 

Shall man, such step within his endeavor, 

Man’s face, have no more play and action 
Than joy which is crystallized for ever, 

Or grief, an eternal petrifaction? 
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On which I conclude that the early painters 
To cries of 'Greek art, and what more wish you?’ 

Replied: 'To become now self-acquainters, 

And paint man man, whatever the issue ! 

Make new hopes shine through the flesh they fray. 
New fears aggrandize the rags and tatters ; 

To bring the invisible full into play ! 

Let the visible go to the dogs — ^what matters ? ’ 

Give these, I exhort you, their guerdon and glory 
For daring so much, before they well did it. 

The first of the new, in our race’s story. 

Beats the last of the old ; ’tis no idle quiddit. 

The worthies began a revolution, 

Which if on earth you intend to acknowledge, 

Why, honor them now! (ends my allocution) 

Nor confer your degree when the folk leave college. 
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